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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* r HE Ruſſian language in which the Ori- 
* { 7 ; » ginal of the following ſheets was written, 
35, It 7; rude and unpoliſhed : other nations 


x 


KS #$*% Rx have with great care improved and re- 
fined their languages by giving proper encourage- 
ment to men of learning and genius, but in that 
| country literature has, on the contrary, been till very 
lately rather diſcouraged. 


Great indulgence ſhould, therefore, be allowed the 
Author of this work : for though his manner is indi- 
geſted, and his tile inelegant, abounding in digreſſions, 
and ſome unintereſting narrations, which obſcure and 
confuſe the more eſſential paſſages ; yet he has commu- 
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nicated many very uſeful remarks, greatly contributing 
to the improvement of the trade, geography, and na- 
tural hiſtory, of the country he deſcribes. . 


In order to render this piece more regular and 
perfect, it would have been neceſſary to new model the 
whole ; but the gentleman, who undertook this Tranſ-. 
lation only for his amuſement, was frequently inter 
rupted in the courſe of the work by the neceſſary duty 
of his profeſſion, and prevented from reviſing it before 
it went ta the preſs by his ſudden departure for Pe- 
terbourg. Having been many years abſent from 
England, and accuſtomed to write and ſpeak in ſeveral 
different languages, he of courſe adopted their idioms, 
and, conſequently, corrupted the phraſeolog y. of his 
own. Thus much it is thought neceſſary to ſay in 
juſtice to the Tranſlator : and it muſt be confeſſed he 
has great merit with his countrymen ; as it is entirely 
owing to his labours, haſty and imperfe& as they may 
feem, that we have any knowledge of this remote, un- 
known, and very extraordinary country, fince ſo few, 
and it may be ſaid, ſcarce any Engliſhman is able to 
read the Original. 
| This 
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This work is divided into four parts. The firſt, 
which is entirely Geographical, and in the Original 
makes eleven chapters, is here abridged, and reduced 
to four, as the Author had minutely deſcribed a great 

number of hills and rivers which did not ſerve to 
illuſtrate the ſubectk. But it is hoped that nothing is 
omitted which may anſwer that end, or which might in 
any way entertain the reader, or help to aſcertain the 
frtuati ons, meaſures, diſtances, and boundaries. 


The ſecond part contains the Natural Hiftory. This 
part has alſo been greatly contrafted, from the defign 
of offering to the reader nothing but what was really 
uſeful, curious, or entertaining ; and in order to make- 
it completely inſtructive, many notes have been adjoined, 
to explain ſome articles, or reconcile them with the 
accounts of former voyagers. 


The third part of this work has been moſt con fi- 
derably abridged, as in treating of the manners, cuſtoms, 
and religion of this barbarous nation, it was loaded 
with abſurd practices, idle ceremonies, and unaccountable 
pans Sufficient examples of all theſe have been. 


retained 
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retained to ſhew the preciſe fate of an umpoliſbed, ere- 
dulous, and groſiy ignorant people. 


The fourth contains the firſt. diſcovery, conqueſt, and 
planting of Ruſſian colonies in the country of Kamtſ- 
chatka. This part is divided into eight chapters, giving 
a relation of ſeveral expeditions bath by ſea and land made 
into that country. It is alſo interſperſed with a great 
mati uſeful remarks relative to the geography, natural 
hiſtory, cuſtoms, manners, and civil and military policy, 
of the country. It hkewiſe gives a particular account of 
the forts built there by the Ruſſians, as well for the pro- 
zeftion of their ſettlements, as to keep the natives in 
ae. | 
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PREFACE 


WORKS HERE is perhaps hardly any know- 
7 ledge more pleaſing than that which 


ariſes from accurate accounts of the 
variety of diſtinctions and diviſions di- 
verſifying the face of the habitable globe, 
were we only to regard it ſo far as it gratifies our 
curioſity ; but more noble purpoſes may be ſtill ef- 
fected by ſuch informations. All who are employed 
in the management and ſuperintendency of ſtates and 


nations ought certainly to have an exact knowledge 
B of 


i THE RUSSIAN EDITOR: _ 
of thoſe countries over which they preſide, eſpecially 


with regard to their ſoil and climate; what parts are 
proper for agriculture, or for paſture, and what are 
deſert ; what rivers are navigable, or may be rendered 
ſo; what communication there is already, or may be, 
made, between them ; what beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 
herbs, fruit-trees, and ſhrubs are found therein, and 
of what uſe they can be either in diet, medicine, 
dying, building, or any other part of economy ; the 
inhabited and uninhabited parts, cities, forts, ha- 
vens, mines, traffic, and manufactures; the parti- 
cular commodities proper for home conſumption, or 
for exportation ; their imports from other countries ; 
the ſituation and diſtances of places; their curioſities, 
whether natural or artificial ; the condition of the 
public roads: they ſhould likewiſe be acquainted 
with the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants, 
their number and language, religion, antiquity, and 
ſettlement; and alſo with the circumſtances of the 
nations bordering upon them. All which knowledge 
may not only be ſerviceable to the people themſelves, 
but likewiſe to neighbouring nations that are con- 
nected with them, either by trade or otherwiſe, 
The natural curioſity of man is not even ſatisfied with 
this: we frequently give ourſelves a great deal of 
trouble in ſearch of things that have no relation to 
us, eſpecially if we have hitherto learned nothing, 
or at leaſt nothing circumſtantial and certain con- 

cerning 
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cerning them. For theſe reaſons J hope readers of every 
denomination will favourably receive this deſcription 
of Kamiſchatka, deſigned both for uſe and entertain- 
ment, The author, if death had not prevented him, 
would himſelf have explained the occaſion that gave 
him an opportunity of being informed of all theſe 
particulars; and, as ſuch an account may be ex- 
pected, I ſhall endeavour to do it for him in as few 
words as poſſible. 

In the year 1733, her Imperial Majeſty Anne or- 
dered an expedition on foot to examine the coaſt of 
the Northern or Frozen Ocean, likewiſe that to the 
Eaſt about Kamchatka, and from thence to America 
and Japan; and alſo at the ſame time to make out 
a deſcription of Siberia, and particularly of Kamt/- 
chatka; to obſerve the ſituation of the places, their 
natural hiſtory and inhabitants, and whatever elſe 
might be neceſſary to a full knowledge of thoſe peo- 
ple. To this end three profeſſors of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences were ſent along with the ſea- 
officers, Theſe three gentlemen divided the task 
amonſt them; one undertook to make the aſtrono- 
- mical and phyſical obſervations ; the ſecond to remark 
whatever regarded natural hiſtory ; the third to draw. 


up a deſcription of the people and country. To 


theſe members of the academy ſeveral other proper 
aſſiſtants were added: theſe were ſix Ryan ſtudents, 
who had an opportunity to improve themſelves while 


B 2 they 
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they were aſſiſting the profeſſors, and in time be 
qualified to fill up their vacancies. The author, 
Stephen Kraſheninicoff, one of the above-mentioned 
fix, was born in Moſcow, and had his firſt education 
in the Latin ſchool of the convent of our Lord, where 
he learned the principles of rhetoric and philoſophy, 
and excelled moſt of his ſchool-fellows, both in capa- 
city and application to his ſtudies, Though he was 
principally employed in the ſtudy of natural philoſo- 
phy, yet he ſhewed ſuch inclination to geography 
and civil hiſtory, that in the Year 1735 he was em- 
ployed in theſe different enquiries at ſuch places as the 
profeſſors themſelves did not viſit. In the year 1736 
the members of the academy, being at Tatutsli, 
were informed, that the ſea-ofticers had made but a 
ſmall progreſs in their diſcoveries, and that they 
would not be able to reach Kamz/chatka in ſeveral 
years; the profeſſors therefore having many - uſeful 
obſervations to make in Siberia, thought proper to 
ſend before them a perſon, on whom they could de- 


pend, to prepare for their reception at Kamr/chatha. 
To this truſt Mr. Kraſheninicoff was appointed, and 


at the fame time was furniſhed with proper inſtructions 
and directions. Some accidents prevented the profeſſors 
from arriving at Kami/chatka, excepting the profeſſor 
of aſtronomy ; the others were ordered by the ſenate 
to return to St. Pezersbourg, and in their way to 
make further obſervations in Siberia. Thus all en- 


quiries 
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quires into the ſtate of Ramiſcbatla remained to be 
made entirely by Mr. Kraſheninicoff. The profeſſors 
furniſhed him with ſuch aſſiſtances as they themſelves 
had, by order of the ſenate. He travelled from one 
end of Kami/chatka to the other, accompanied by a 
guard and proper interpreters, being allowed to ex- 
amine all the writings in the different forts and offices, 
The profeſſors alſo, in the frequent accounts received 
from him, found that his obſervations in natural hiſtory 
and phyſics were juſt ; and in any difficulties aſſiſted 
him with their advice by letters, 

In the mean time, the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences, ſenſible of the importance of purſuing their 
reſearches into the regions of Siberia, thought proper 
to ſend thither, in the year 1738, one of their ad- 
juncts, George William Steller, who met the pro- 
feſſors the following year in their return at Tenefeisły. 

This learned and curious gentleman had a great in- 
clination to go to Kamt/chatka by water. His deſire 
was complied with; and the ſame inſtructions were 
given to him that were given to Mr. Kraſheninicoff. 
They ſent likewiſe along with him a painter, to de- 
lineate whatever might be found curious in natural 
hiſtory. They continued together at Kamchatka 
till the year 1740, at which time Mr. Steller em- 
barked in the voyage that was made in order to diſ- 
cover the coaft of America; and Mr. Kraſbeninicoff 
was ſent to Yakutshi, which as ſoon as the proſeſſors 


Were 
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were informed of, they ordered him to join them, 
and return with them to Petersbourg in the year 
1743. Mr. Steller, in his return from Siberia, died 
of a fever the 1 2th of November, 1745, in the town 
of Toumen. | 

When Mr. Kraſheninicoff had given the Academy of 
Sciences a full report of all his obſervations. at Kamſ- 
chatka, and had likewiſe received all Mr. $Szeller's 
papers, it was thought proper to join theſe two works, 
and to commit their compilement to the perſon who 
had the greateſt ſhare in the merit of the diſcovery. 
This is the origin of the following deſcription” of 
Kamiſchatha ; a country never yet deſcribed by any 
author of credit, and where the manners and cuſtoms 
of the inhabitants are beyond meaſure fingular and 
uncommon. - It is to be wiſhed that ſuch writers as 
have hitherto given us accounts of new-diſcovered 
countries had taken the ſame pains to inform them- 
ſelves that this writer hath. The author was ad- 
vanced in the year 1745 to be an adjunct of the 
Academy of Sciences, and in the year 1750 was made 
profeſſor of botany and natural hiſtory, He died in 
the 42d year of his age, when the laſt ſheets of his 
book were printing off; and was one of thoſe few 
whom perfonal merit alone, and no advantages of 
birth or fortune, contributed to raiſe. 

For the better underſtanding of the geographical 
deſcriptions, it was thought proper to add two maps 

of 
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of Kamt/chatha and the neighbouring countries, be- 
tween which and other maps of thoſe countries, even 
ſuch as the academy itſelf hath formerly publiſhed, 
the curious reader may obſerve a great difference. 
But the author aſſerts that every thing is laid down 
from the ſtricteſt inquiry, and had purpoſed to 
ſupport the authenticity of his maps, by publiſhing 
ſuch memoirs as would prove their accuracy beyond 


diſpute, 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION. OF 


KAMTSCHATKA. 


AND OF THE 


COASTS and ISLANDS adjacent to it. 


erer 
CHAP. I. | 1 
Of KAMTSCHATKA, _ 


N HOUGH the country called Kamt/chatha was long 
ST: 2 known to the geographers of former times, yet ſo 
E little were they acquainted with its ſituation, that 
* they believed it to be joined to T2; and this opi- 
| nion was looked upon in thoſe days as a very probable 
conjecture : but it has been ſince found that between the two 
countries there is a large ſea, interſperſed with many iſlands. The 
l C Ruſſians 
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Ruffians. could form their maps of Kamt/chatha only from con- 
jecture till it was brought under their ſubjection; and then they 
could. not immediately procure any. accurate on ſatisfactory know 
ledge. of the country, for want of perſons. properly qualified to 
make the neceſſary enquiries. 

The two late expeditions have greatly contributed to complete 
the geography of theſe parts; particularly the laſt, in which the 
ſea-officers delineated exactly all the eaſtern coaſt of Kamt ſchatła 
as. far as the cape of Tchukotſeot, all the weſtern to the Pen/chinſaa 

gulph, and from Ochugſtoy to the river Amur : they deſcribed 
the iſlands lying between Japan and Kamt/chatha, and alſo thoſe 
which are between Kamt/chatka and America, At the ſame 
time the gentlemen of the Academy undertook to determine the 
ſituation of Kamt/chatka by aſtronomical obſervations, and to 
remark every, thing worthy of notice in the civil and natural 
hiſtory of the country and places adjacent, In this chapter I 
. ſhall only treat of the geography of this country. 

That great peninſula, which makes the boundary of Aja to 
the north-eaſt, and ſtretches itſelf from north to ſouth about 
70 30), is called Kawt/chatka, I place the beginning of this 
peninſula at the rivers Puſtaia, and Anapho, lying in the latitude 
of 59 zol. The firſt runs into the Penſcbinſta ſea, and the 
other to the eaſtward. At theſe places the iſthmus is ſo narrow, 
that I am credibly informed the ſea may in fair weather be ſeen 
on both ſides from the hills in the middle. As the country runs 
broader towards the north, I reckon this place the iſthmus that 
Joins the peninſula. to the main land. The goverament of 
chatks extends no farther. than ta this place; and all the — 
north Wi boundary; is oed Zend and. 1 is under the ge- 
verpment of Ana. 

The ſouthern. part of this peninſula, which is called Zoparks, 
lies in 519 3 north latitude. The difference of longitude from 
kaufen u the beſt obſervations found to be at uebi 
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1129 $7! eaſt longitude, and thence to Bolſc beregſtoi or the Great 
River 14 6! eaſt, The figure of the peninſula of Kamtſchatka is 
ſomewhat elliptical, being broader towards the middle, and 
growing narrower towards both ends. Its broadeft place is 
between the mouth of the river Teghil and the river Kamtſchatka. 
Towards the ſource they are joined by the river Eloułi. 

The Elouki runs in the fame latitude with thoſe rivers for 
415 verſts, They call the ſea which ſeparates Kamt/chatha 
from America the Eaſtern Ocean. On the weſtern fide lies the 
Penſebinſta ſea, which begins near the ſouthern point of the cape 
of Kamtſthatka and the Kuriſſti iſlands, and runs northward 
between the weſtern coaſt of Kamtſchatla and the coaſt of 
Ochotſeoy-more than rooo verſts. The northern part is called the 
bay of Penſcbinſta from the river Penſebina which falls into it. The 
hills make one continued ridge from north to ſouth through the 
peninſula, almoſt equally dividing the country. From this ridgo 
ſeveral others extend towards the ſea, between which are 'the 
courſes of the rivers. Theſe ridges ſometimes run a conſiderable 
way into the ſea, and are called Noſs, or capes. There are more 
of theſe upon the eaſtern than the weſtern coaſt, All the bays 
between the capes are called, in general, ſeas ; each having its 
particular name, as the Olutorſey ſea, Kamtſchatha ſea, &c. We 


ſhall hereafter give our reaſons for calling the whole peninſula by 


the name of Kamt/chatka, though in fact it hath in none of the 
different languages of the inhabitants any general appellation ; but 
every part of the country receives its name from its inhabitants, 
or ſomething remarkable obſerved in it: and even the Ruffian 
Coſſacks underſtand Kamtſchatka to be only the country lying 
| near the river of that name; and to the other parts of this penin- 
ſula they have given the following appellations : 

Kurilſei Country is the ſouthern part, ſo named from the 
Kuriles that inhabit it, 
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—_ Coaſt extends from the Bolſcheretſkot or Great Nee to 
bil. | 

mths extends from the Bolſeberetſtoi to fort Awatſcha, 

Bobrovoi or Beaver Sea is the diſtrict round Kamt/chatha. 
_  Koreka, from the Koreki that inhabit it, extends from the 
north of the Kamtſcbatke to the 7 eghil, 

oi is the eaſtern coaſt from the river Voi. 3 

Teghil is the weſtern coaſt from the river Tegbil. | 

Kamtſchatka is plentifully furniſhed with rivers ; however they 
are ſo little that none of them are navigable by the ſmalleſt veſſels, 
except the river Kamtſchatka, which will carry ſmall veſſels 200 
verſts upwards from its mouth. Into this river it is reported that 
ſome Ruffians were brought by ſea, long before its. ſubjection to 
Ruſſia. It is at preſent called Theodotoſhine, from the chief of 
thoſe people thrown a-ſhore, whoſe name was Theodet. . Next to 
this, the moſt conſiderable rivers are, the Bol/chata-reta, or Great 
River, Awatſcha-and Teghi/; upon which the Ruſſians have ſet- 
tlements. Kamtiſchatha \ is likewiſe very well furniſhed with lakes, 
particularly about the river of that name, where they are ſo nu- 
merous that there is no paſſage over land in the ſummer-time, 
Some of them are very large: the moſt conſiderable are, the lake 
of Nerpitche, which is near the mouth of the Kamt/chatha ; the 
Kronotzkoy, out of which runs the river Krodakighe ; and the 
Kurilſtoy, out of which runs the river O/ernes. 3 
Ihe tiver Kam ſcbatta riſes in a marſhy ground, and firſt runs 
north. eaſt; then inclines more to the eaſt, and turning * once 
towards the ſouth-weſt, falls into the ocean in 56 30! north 
Jatitude, From its ſource to its mouth, in a ſtrait line, is 495 
verſts; but the length of its courſe, according to the. exacteſt 
computation, is about 525 verſts; during which it receives into 
ie many brooks. and rivers. About two verſts from its mouth, 
upon the right fide, are three deep bays. There are ſeveral forts 
built png the banks of this.s river by the Ruffan Coſſacks, to 


a 


awe and keep in ſubjection the wild nd The Bali 
may be reckoned the chief of all the rivers that fall into the 


Kamtſchatka on the left ſide, and its head meets that of the. 


Tegbil. 

The Teghil runs almoſt in the fame latitude with the Kamt/- 
chatha'; and the ſtrait road from the one to the other is by the 
river  Elbuks. Some little forts and ſettlements of the natives are 


ſcattered here and there upon its banks. 


The Bolſchata-reka, or Great River, called by FRY natives 
Keekſha, runs out of a lake 185 verſts to the eaſt from its mouth, 


and falls into the Penſchinſta ſea in the latitude of 52 45. Its 


mouth is reckoned to be 555 verſts to the ſouth diſtant from that 
of the Teghil. It is called Great upon this account, that of all 


the rivers that fall into the Penſcbinſta ſea this is the only one 
which they can navigate from its mouth nearly to its ſpring, 


and this not without ſome difficulty, on account of its rapidity 
and the great number of iſlands. At the time of high water it. is 
ſo deep at the mouth that large veſſels may enter; for the water 


has been obſerved to riſe at full and ne moon very little leſs than 


nine Paris feet or four Ruſſian yards. It receives a multitude af 


rivulets; the moſt conſiderable of which is the Biſtroy or Rapid 


River, ſo called from the ſwiftneſs of its ſtream, cauſed by the 


many ſhoals and cataracts. You may go from the mouth of the 
Great River to that of the Biſtrey, and up within 40 yerſts of its 


head; and from thence over a carrying place to the river Kam: ſ 
chatka, that ſprings out of the fame marſh, and runs quite to the 
Eaſtern Ocean. And though this paſſage muſt be. laborious and 


tedious, upon account of the rapidity of the river, and the many 


ſhoals and cataracts, where every thing muſt be carried by land, 


and which. would render, it impoſſible to advance more than 10 


verſts in a day (as I found in my. way to Kamtſcbhatla in the 
year 1739, when the boats were carried over the marſh, about 
m. from the head of the Rapid, to Kamtſchatta) ; z yet, 
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conſidering that all ſorts of carriages in the ſummer are worked 
from one ſettlement to another by men, the ſaid paſſage by water 
would be a great help to the people of this country who are 
obliged to carry ſtores and baggage for the government: for, 
inſtead of employing 10 or 15 men about a carriage of 20 pood, 
the fame would be performed with leſs trouble in a ſmall boat by 
two; and to encreaſe the facility of commerce, there would at 
nume be a free road, which is the caſe now only in winter. 

It may be hoped, however, that even without ſuch a road this 
difficulty will be removed, when the new colony ſettled there ſhall 
Have a ſufficient — of horſes for drawing thoſe carriages, 
From the Bolſebereſſtei to the upper fort you may travel in - carts 
drawn by horſes; but, in ſummer, this is practicable in no other 
Patt of the country by reaſon of frequent obitructzons from tivers, 
— Gr and high mountains. 

The Buren rivulet is particularly remarkable for the/num- 
ber of boiling ſptings which are found near it. It falls into the 
Keek/ba, on the ſouth-eaſt fide, 44 verits from Bolſcheretſtot ; 
and upon the mouth of it ſtands the ſettlement Kalictin, or 
Opachin, which is about 70 verſts diſtant from the boiling 

in | 
* river Awatſcha riſes from under a mountain about 1-50 
verſts from its mouth, and runs from weſt to eaſt till it falls 
into the bay of St. Peter and St. Paul in the Eaſtern Ocean, al- 
moſt in the fame latitude with the NKertſba. This river is very 
near as large as the laſt, and of more utility. 

The bay of st. Peter and 8t. Paul, or Awac binſtaya bay, ls 
14 verſts in length, and as many in breadth, of a circular form, 
and ſurrounded on all fides by high rocky mountains. Its mouth, 
conſidering the fpace of the bay, is very narrow. and ſo deep 
that hips of all dimenſions may enter it without any danger. 
Upon its banks are built, by order of the navy, officers apatt- 
ments, barracks, magazines, Sr. On che north ſide of the 
3 Awachinſtaya 
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| Hwachinſtaya bay, almoſt oppoſite: the Karcamohin fort, are two 


bigh mountains, one of which ſmokes almoſt continually; and 


ſometimes burns. 
The breadth of the cape of Kamt/thatha, between the mouth 


of the Keek/ha and the Awac binſtaya bay, meaſures from ſea ta 
ſea, by a ſtrait line, only 255 verſts; a diſtance. much leſs, than 
that between the Teghil and the amt ſchat a. 

There are a multitude of rivulets which fall into the Eaſtern 
Oecan between the mouth of the Awatſcha northward, and the 
river Kamtſchatta, and from that again to the Anatlin; but being 
of ſmall note, we ſhall only remark any thing that may be curious 
relating to them; among which may be-reckoned the mountain 
Shupanoveſtaya, ſo called from Shupanave a ſtream near which it 


ſtands, This mountaia is a volcano, and has, ſmoked at the top, 


in. ſeveral. places for many years, and ſometimes rumbles, but does 
not flame, The Camel Throat, a rivulet near: this hill, is re- 
markable for the danger of its paſſage through a very narrow 
valley, between high and ſteep mountains, from whence the ſnow. 
is apt ta tumble upon the lighteſt accident, even, it is ſaid, from 
a fang exertion. of the voice; and, falling down in vaſt heaps, 
ſometimes buries paſſengers under it; for which reaſon the natives. 
make it criminal to ſpeak aloud as they paſs through the valley: 
in other reſpects the road is very. convenient. On the ſouth: fide. 
of the riyer Shophead, or Shupanova, near the fea ſhore, are a great. 
many pillars or rocks, which appear above water, and make its. 


entrance. very dangerous; a little beyond this. to the ſouth is a. 


bay, called Nutremi; ſurrounded by rocky mountains, about four 
verſts in length and breadth; and near it, about the head of a 
reealet, called: Shenmee k, are; large, wells of boiling water. Out of, 
a mountain near theſe ſprings; in many places, proceeds a ſteam, 
and the bubbling: of boiling water is heard, but no ſprings have 
made their way through yet, though there are conſiderable fiſſures. 
here and there; and the ſteam iſſues forth with the ſame xagidity, 
1 44 as 
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as out of the Eollpili, and is ſo hot that the hand cannot bear it. 
After paſſing through a very woody and mountainous: country, 
we come to the remarkable ſtream Krodakighe, or the Larch- 
Tree River, which ruſhes out of the great lake Nonote bey, in 


ſuch a caſcade that one may walk under it: this lake is in length 


about 50 verſts, reckoned to be 40 in breadth, and is near g 
from the ſea. Around it are high mountains, two of which 
about the ſides of the upper mouth of the rivulet Kroda- 
kighe, riſe above the reſt. Multitudes of rivulets empty them- 
ſelves 1 into the lake Kronotzhoy, whoſe ſprings are near "hole rivers 
which-run into the Kamtſcbat la. 1 ; 
From this place, nothing worth erlag: 0 occurs ll; we 
come to the Kronotzkoy Noſs; and here begins the Beaver Sea, 
which extends to the Shupinſhoy. The coaſt from the Kamt/- 
thatka to the Kronotzhoy Noſs is every where ſandy; and near 
the bay, called | Ukinſtaya,” begin the habitations of the ſettled _ 
Koreti; but the ee woah inhabit all the country to _ 
Place. *** - 
The river Nungeen, which - falls into — b ; 
called, by the Coffacks, Pantara, becauſe there was — 


on the ſoutli fide of the bay a ſmall -Koreki fort of the ſame 


name; but the inhabitants having built a ſmall fort on a high hill 
on the northern fide of the bay, which they called Gengeta, 
abandoned it: this fort is ſurrounded with a wall of earth about 
a fathom high; and a yard thick, having within it a double 
palliſade, and on each fide are two baſtions raiſed, - It has three 
gates to the eaſt, weſt, and north. The Koreki. purpoſe to 
leave their old fort, and to remove into the new one, which 
they have · built about the inward” point of the above-mentioned: 
bay, and call it 'Ueackang-Atmum : this was the firſt-place that 
I found' fortified by the natives; for the others were no- 
thing more than habitations dag in the earth, ſurrounded: 
Ty as with ſo many Oy (Eos | 
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fications ; but, on the contrary, further to the north, there is 
not one ſettlement of theſe people which has not, beſides its 
natural ſtrength of ſituation, a wall to cover it. The Korekt 
in thoſe places ſay, that they thus provide for their defence 
againſt the incurſion of the Tchukotsio; : but as that people 
have never invaded theſe places, ſome other cauſe muſt be ſought 
for this precaution of the Koreki ; and we can account for it 
only from their apprehenſions of the Coſſacks, who uſually travel 
this way, 
Upon the north point of a bay which receives the Kitkitannu, 
a rivulet, there is a ſmall fort built on a high rock, and forti- 
fied by a wall of earth about 10 feet in height. Its gates are 
on the eaſt and ſouth ſides. The inhabitants of it are under the 
commander of the ſmall fort Keemgu, whom the Coſſacks 
call a Ruſſian, he being of that extraction. From this fort 
there is a low cape that projects into the ſea ; beyond this cape 
there is a deep bay of about eight verſts in breadth, and 
equally as broad at its mouth as in the middle; but all the reſt 
of the bays which J have ſeen are narrow at their mouths, Into 
this bay the river Karaga enters by two mouths, and almoſt meets 
near its head with the Leſuaya river, to which they uſually go from 
the Karaga. On the north ſhore of the bay there ſtands, on a 
high hill, the ſmall fort Keetalgeen, in which every hut is in- 
_ cloſed with a paliſade. Beſides this ſmall fort on the river Ka- 
raga, there are two other ſettlements of the Korcti. Over- 
againſt-the mouth of the Karaga, 20 verſts from the ſhore, is 
an iſland, called Karaginſtoy, the lower end of which is oppo- 
ſite to Nungeen, and the upper end to Kute cape. Koreki in- 
habit this iſland ; but thoſe on the continent do not allow them 
to be of the ſame race with themſelves; and it muit be 
obſerved, that the manners of the Karaginſtoy appear as bar- 
barous to the Koreki, as thoſe of the Koreki do to more 
D civilzed 
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civilized nations. Their number is reckoned to be 100 men 
or more, but not above 30 of them pay any tax, the reſt, at 
the time of its gathering, hiding themſelves in the mountains, 
They go to this iſland in the ſummer in their little boats; but 
in the winter they have no communication with it. 

There is little worth notice after you paſs the above-mentioned 
iſland, till you come to the Hyulen or Olutora river. Upon this 
river the Ruſſians twice built the Olutorſeoy fort. The firſt was 
built by a native of Jałutſti, called Athanaſey, Petrove, upon 
the ſouthern ſhore, very little above the mouth of the Kalkina 
rivulet which falls into the Olutora from the ſouth ; and the 
ſecond a great deal below that place under the direction of 
Major Peulutſkoy, who was ſent there on account of the rebel- 
lious Tchukotſeor ; but both of them were forſaken and burnt 
down by the Olutores. The laſt fort is about two days' voyage 
from the mouth of the Olutora. 

The Atwaleck cape, which extends 80 verſts into the ſea, 
begins near the river Elir, and points towards the Govyannoy 
cape, The ſea between thoſe capes is called Olutorſeoy. The 
Pockatska riſes in the ſame plain with the river Glotova, 
which runs from the north-eaſt into the Olutora. From the 
Kalkina, where was built the firſt Olutorſkoy fort, to the 
river Pockatska, is five days journey with rein- deer, reckoning 
for each day between 30 and 40 verſts. Between the Katurka 
and the land oppoſite to Anadir, there projects into the ſea a 
rocky cape, called Kateerſtoy in 64 15! north latitude, The 
diſtance from the Petropaulauskaya haven to the mouth of the 
Anadir, as obſerved by the ſea-officers, is 19“ 20! ; and the 
ſea coaſt from the Kurilskaya Lopatka to the Tchukotskot cape, 
north eaſt, which lies in 67, is for the moſt part mountainous, 
eſpecially in thoſe places where the capes project into the 
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We now come to conſider the rivers that fall into the Eaſt 
Sea from the mouth of the Awalſebha, towards the ſouth, to the 
Kurilskaya Lopatka; and from the Kurilskaya Lopatka into 
the Pen/chinska fea to the Teghil and the Puſtata rivers, 

There are but few rivulets that interſe& the country between 


the mouth of the Awat/cha and the Lopatka. The ridge of 


mountains, which divides Kam?/chatka, extends to the Eaſt Sea: 
the declivity is ſteep and craggy ; and the gulphs and bays, 
which are formed by theſe mountains, afford a ſafe harbour for 
veſſels of any burthen in the worſt weather. 

The Kurilſtaya Leopatka, which by the natives is called Ra- 
poore, is the ſouthernmoſt point of the cape of Kamt/chatka, and 
divides the eaſtern from the Pen/chinska ſea: it takes its name 
from its reſemblance to a man's ſhoulder-blade. Mr. Steller, 
who has been upon the Lopatla, fays, that the place is not 
more than 10 fathoms above the ſurface of the ſea, and for that 
reaſon is ſubject to great inundations, ſo that for 20 verſts from 
thence no- body lives, except thoſe who come there in the 
winter to catch foxes; and when the ice is carried thither with 
the beavers on it, then the Kuriles, who follow this ice along 
the ſhore, aſſemble here in great multitudes, Within three 
verſts from the Lopatka nothing grows except moſs; and there 
are neither rivers nor ſprings, only a few lakes and pools, The foil 
conſiſts of two layers, the lower is ſtrong, and the upper ſpongy ; 
and its ſurface is full of hillocks, and uſeleſs. The firſt rivulet 
falling into the Penſcbinſta ſea, is called the Utatumpit ; two 
verſts from the Utatumpit, the rivulet Tapgutpan runs into the 
ſea, upon which ſtands a ſmall fort called Kochins&cy ; and three 
verſts from thence is the Pitpuy, or Ozernaya, which runs 
out of a conſiderable lake divided from the ſea by a mountain. 
The Rufjans call this river Kambala, or Flounder River, be- 


cauſe great numbers of flounders are caught in the mouth of it, 
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The lake out of which it runs, and the mountains which lie 
between it and the ſea, are called by the ſame name. Near the 
Kambalinſtoy lake is built Kamabalinſtoy, a ſmall Kurilſkoy fort. 
From the Kurilſeoy lake, towards the ocean, ſtrait to the Awatſcha, 
is not above 19 German miles; but the road is exceſſively difficult; 
for you mult paſs over eleven high mountains; and ſome of them 
are ſo ſteep that travellers are obliged to let themſelves down with 
ropes. 
About this lake are ſeveral remarkable mountains ; particularly 
two, one on each ſide of it, which emit ſmoke, and have done ſo 
many years; and which Mr. Steller ſays he ſaw in his m— 
from the Yavina to the Ozernaya river, 
Though I went as far as the river Ozernaya in 1738, yet did 
not ſee thoſe mountains, and only obſerved hot ſprings in two 
different places, . Theſe ſprings run within 20 verſts from its 
mouth, ſome of them into the river Pauſtia, and others 
into the river Ozernaya, both of them on the ſouth fide 
of it, 
The river Apanach is reckoned the bou ndary of the province of 
| Kurilſtoy. It runs from under the mountain called Opalſeaya 
= | Sopka, which is 85 verſts from the ſea, and excels all the reſt of 
the mountains about the Penſebinſta ſea both in height and fame; 
particularly on this account, that it can be ſeen by ſeamen from 
20} | both ſeas, and ſerves them for a land-mark. 

110 


The ſhore from the Lopatka almoſt to the Kembalins | is low, 
From the Kambalina to the Ozernaya is ſo mountainous and * 
vn that one cannot go near the ſea. 
| | From the Ozernaya to the Opala it is likewiſe mountainous, 


1 but more upon a level. 

| From the Opala to the Great River is an extenſive plain, ſo that 
1 not one hill is to be obſerved near the ſea. After paſſing a great 
j | number of rivulets, all of which ariſe out of a range of mountains, 
1 called 
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called Stanovoy ridge, we come to the river Geek, called by the 
Coſſacks Vorouſtaya, or Rogue's River, becauſe the Kam: ſebadales 
who live upon it were frequently concerned in inſurrections, and 
uſed to kill the tax-gatherers treacherouſly. From hence we 
meet nothing worth notice 'till we come to a Kamt/chatkot 
fort, called Tackauta, in which travellers uſually equip themſelves 
for paſſing the ridge, Here the common road lies near a rivulet, 
from the head of which it paſſes the Stanovoy ridge, till it 
deſcends to the heads of the river Keergena, which falls into the 
Kamtſchatka. Won 
From the Keergena we paſs up the river Kamt/chatka to the 
Kamtſchatkot fort. The country between the little fort Tacł- 
auta and the Stanovoy ridge is a deſert of 110 verſts in extent, 
and from the ridge to the upper Kamt/chatkoi fort is 65, the land 
equally barren, | | 
The above road is very difficult and dangerous, for a great part 
of it lies on the river, which, from the rapidity of its current, in 
many places never freezes. Travellers are obliged, therefore, in 
ſome parts to keep cloſe to the ſides with great care; for if the 
ice breaks nothing can fave them, the rocks on the banks in 
ſeveral places being ſo ſteep that it is impoſſible to get on ſhore, 
and the river runs ſo ſwiftly that you are immediately driven 
under the ice, The ridge is paſſable only in calm and fair 
weather, for which we are obliged to wait ſometimes ten days 
or more ; at other times it is impoſſible to find the way, and we 
mult inevitably fall down the precipices, and be loſt, The pro- 
pereſt time to paſs is when no clouds are to be ſeen on the top of 
the ridge, for even the leaſt cloud is a ſign of a great ſtorm there. 
To croſs over this ridge takes up a whole winter's day. The 
greateſt danger is in paſſing over the very top, which is called by 
the Coſſacks, Greben, or a comb. Its breadth is 30 fathoms ; it is 
like a boat with the bottom upwards, the aſcent on both ſides being 


very 
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very ſteep. The paſſage is troubleſome even in the calmeſt e 
for the road falling off leaves nothing but ice: the Kami ſebadales, 
therefore, in order to paſs it in ſafety, have under their 
ſnow-ſhoes, two nails; yet theſe are of ſmall ſervice if the 
wind overtakes them there, for they are frequently carried from 
one ſide to the other to the great hazard of their lives, or at leaſt 
of their limbs. Beſides which, this paſſage is attended with the 
danger of being ſmothered in the ſnow, the narrow path lying 
between high, and almoſt perpendicular, mountains, from which 
the ſnow falls in heaps upon the leaſt motion, This is a danger, 
indeed, unavoidable in every place where the road lies in narrow 
and deep vallies. 

In mounting the ridge all muſt walk, for the dogs can hardly 
aſcend it even with the light baggage; but in deſcending it is 
otherwiſe, for then they only leave a ſingle dog in the ſledge: 
the reſt are taken out, it being impoſſible to manage them all in 
ſuch a road. Although this paſſage of the ridge be ſo difficult, 
yet, as it is the uſual road to Kamtſchatka, one may conclude 
that any other paſſage from ſea to ſea muſt be ſtill more 
difficult and dangerous. D 

The coaſt from the mouth of the Great River to the river Pu/- 
taia, as far as the Shahack, is ooze and ſoft mud, ſo that many 
veſſels have been thrown upon it without receiving any hurt. 
From the Shahack the ſhore begins to be bolder, though not 
rocky ; but from the Tulahan river it is mountainous, rocky, and 
dangerous to ſeamen. 

The late deſcriptions of the ſhore of the Pen/chinska ſea, 
from the. Leſnaya to the Penſchina and to the Ochotska, are 
more particular than the former : for in the year 1741 a high 
road was eſtabliſhed to Kamt/chatka with poſt-houſes at proper 
ſtations ; yet, with regard to the diſtances of places, they are not 
much more accurate ; fince there were no aſtronomical obſer- 
vations 
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vations made, nor the diſtances meaſured : nor are there any 
hopes of its being ſoon done, as travelling in thoſe parts is very 
dangerous; the wild Kore; oppoſing the Ruſſian government, 
and frequently committing murders upon ſmall parties that paſs 
that way ; and though ſometimes they appear friendly, yet tra- 
vellers are always obliged to be ſo much upon their guard againſt 


the deceit and cruelty of ſuch a barbarous race, that they have no 
time to make accurate ſurveys. Beyond the Puſtaia is the 


river Talouta ; 50 verſts from which is the river Pen/china, re- 
markable for giving name to the Penſcbinſta ſea. Thirty verſts from 
the ſea is built a ſmall fort, called Acklanſtoy, from the river 
Acklan, which falls from the right fide into the river Penſchina. 
Here ſome Rufjan Coſſacks live for the diſpatch of the poſt, and 
to bring into ſubjection the Koret; that refuſe to pay taxes. 
The firſt houſe was built there in the year 1679, ſince which 
certain ſoldiers were ſent there to gather the taxes; but after- 
wards, on account of the great diſtance and danger of the place, 
it was abandoned. This ſpot has been made remarkable by the 
murder of two commiſſaries, with a party of Coſſacks, many years 


ago, who conveyed the tribute from Kamtſchatka to the An- 


adirſk fort. 

From the river Talouka to the mouth of the Pen/china the ſea 
coaſt lies north-eaſt ; thence it turns ſouth-weſt as far as the 
rivulet Gogulan ; after which the coaſt turns to the eaſt, till we 
approach the river Ochotſea : the interval between which laſt and 


the Pen/china is watered with ſeveral rivulets that run into the 


Penſchinſea ſea, for whoſe names we refer to the map. The 
Cuchtai river falls into the Ochotſea very near the ſea : between 
them is a conſiderable bay, in which veſſels may anchor, The 
river Cuchtai is particularly remarkable for its port, and for the 
great quantities of Larch trees, and other ſorts of wood fit for 
building veſſels for navigation, which grow on its banks, and which 
are not found 11 fo great plenty along the river Ochoſſea. The 
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river Ochotſka has three mouths ; the New ran the Old 
mouth, and the Bulginſeaya out-let, | 

| The New mouth is dry, except at the time of a great inun- 
dation; and even then veſſels cannot enter it. The preſent 
Ochotfoy fort is built between the New and Old mouths, almoſt 
upon the beach ; and the former, which is now called the old 
fort, was fix verſts from the ſea, This place is called Ocho7oy 
poſt, and commonly Lama; and has under its juriſdiction all 
Kamtſchatka, and the coaſt of the Penſchinsha ſea to the frontiers 
of China, For which reaſon the tax-gatherers are all ſent out 


from hence; and the tax, when gathered, is immediately brought 


from all other places hither, where it is firſt appraiſed, and then 
ſent into FJakutzk, Formerly the Ochotskoy fort was poorly in- 
habited, and under the juriſdiction of Fakutski, but it is much 
increaſed fince the Ryans have made this the port for their 
paſſage by ſea to Kamt/thatha. 

This place is better built than any of the other forts, the houſes 
being good and regular, particularly thoſe belonging to the go- 
vernment, in which the officers of the Kamr/chatka expeditions 
reſided, In my time there was neither a church nor a forti- 
fication, but they were building both. Though the country 
be as barren as Kamt/chatka, yet its inhabitants are better fur- 
niſhed with every thing, becauſe goods and proviſions brought 
from Jakutsk: are fold here cheaper by one half. Though 
plenty of corn is brought here, yet no freſh meat is to be got, 
except wild fowl and veniſon, and that ſeldom. Fiſh in this place is 
almoſt as plenty as in Kamt/chatka, except the Chaveecha, which 
they bring hither from thence,” The greateſt want in this place 
is that of good paſturage near them; therefore the inhabitants 
cannot breed cattle. They have tried many times to keep them 
upon the river Avi, but with great loſs, moſt of them dying for 
want of ſuſtenance, Time will ſhew whether the Jakutski 


| people, that are ſettled along the rivulets which fall into the 


Ochotsha, 
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Ochotska, be more ſucceſsful, The want of cattle, in ſome 
meaſure, is made up by the deer, which the natives have in 
greater plenty than in Kamt/chatka ; but theſe are more uſed for 
carriage than food, They alſo travel with dogs, but not fo 
commonly as in Kamtſchatka. 

There were four tranſport-veſſels built here: namely; the 
Fortune, in which in the year 1737 I went to the Great River, 
and which was loſt ſoon after ; the boat Hauriel, which was uſed 
alſo in long ſea voyages for ſome time; the Galliot Ochotske ; 
and a ſmall veſſel, which was not then launched. The paſſage 
by ſea uſed formerly to be only once a year ; namely, in the 
autumn, when the tax-gathers went from Ochotſty to Kamt/- 
chatka, and brought back the tax the next year : but now they 
go oftener. 

" The paſlage from the Ocborsta to the Great River is directly 
ſouth-caſt. Between the fort Ochotstoy and the river Amur, whoſe 
heads are in the Regſſian dominions, the following rivers run into 
the ſea : the firſt is Urackh, 24 verſts from the Ocbotaa. It is to 
be obſerved, that in the time of the Kami ſebatła expeditions the 
proviſions were uſed to be ſent down this river upon flat-bottomed 
boats to the Ochozska ; for which reaſon they built a dock 50 
verſts from its mouth, where the ſailors and the Ochorſeoy Coflacks 
uſed to build veſſels for the above expeditions, and ſend the ſaid 
proviſions from the Tudomfeoy Kreſt, or croſs, to that Place over 
land by horſes or deer in fledges, But this way of carriage by 
water was attended with great trouble, loſs of time and people ; 
for the river is very rapid, rocky, and full of cataracts, and not 
always deep enough, except in the ſpring, or after great rains: and 
as theſe additional waters run ſoon off, they are obliged to watch 
every opportunity of ſending down the loaded veſſels; which if 
they omit, they muſt often wait a long time, | 

There never was a fleet ſo happy in this navigation as not to loſe 
ſome veſſels either by rocks or cataracts, many of which are ſo 


E dangerous, 
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dangerous, that a Siberian ſoldier, who ventured to be a pilot 
there, was made a ſerjeant for it, One may judge of its great ra- 
pidity by this, that captain Walton went down the river from the 
Urackſtoi dock to the mouth in 17 hours, notwithſtanding the 
many ſtops he met with in paſſing. the cataraQts, and relieving the 
other veſſels which had ſtruck on the ſhoals. 

Thirty verſts from the Lrachſtoi dock, up the river Urack, is 
built a ſmall cuſtom-houſe ; at which all paſſengers are ſearched for 
brandy, china, tobacco, and other contraband or ſmuggled goods. 

The river Urack falls into a bay called by its name, which 
extends along the ſhore two verſts : its breadth is 200 fathoms. 
From hence, till we come to the Due, nothing of moment 
occurs; on the nothern bank of this river ſtands the fort Udeſoy, 
about ſeven days' voyage by water from its mouth, and we may 
teckon 10 or 12 verſts for each day's journey, as is generally al- 
lowed. The buildings in it are a church of St. Nicholas, the 
tax-office, and 10 houſes of the inhabitants. This fort is under 
the juriſdiction of Fakutſi, from whence the tax-gatherers are 
ſent. 

The Tunguſi, who pay their taxes in here, are reckoned fx 
nations; and their taxes amount every year to 85 fables and 12 
foxes' ſkins, Formerly only people that were in the ſervice of 
the government lived in this fort ; but in the year 1735 a colony 
of 10 families of boors were ſettled there to eſtabliſh agriculture, 
But it is ſaid there are no hopes that corn will grow in theſe 
places, the ſoil being quite improper for cultivation, 

Near the Mamkinſtay Noſs, and oppoſite to a large bay which 
abounds ' with whales and ſeals, lies Medvęſbuy, or the Bear's 
iſland: it is about 10 verſts in length, and fix in breadth, at about 
a day's fail on the eaſt, South of the Noſs lies the iſland Theo- 
cliſtove, which uſed formerly to be reſorted to in winter by the 
hunters. This iſland abounds with rocks and woods, in which are 
ſables and foxes, 
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The Shantans&oy iſland is larger than Theocliflove. Shantura is 
three day's journcy by land from north to ſouth ; and the boats 
are three days and a half in coaſting it. 

The former of theſe iſlands abounds not only in wood, but alſo 
in different ſorts of animals ; particularly foxes, ſables, ermines, 
and bears. The principal birds are ſwans, ducks, and geeſe. 
Several forts of fiſh are found in the bay; and different kinds of 
berries in the fields, Half a day's failing ſouth from the Shan— 
tanshoy is an iſland, in length and breadth about 12 verſts, called 
Hoodee Shantar (that is, unprofitable) ; ſo named, becauſe there 
grows no ſort of wood upon it, though it has not been long in 
this ſtate, for formerly there was wood enough, and many fables 
were caught there ; but being burnt through the negligence of 
the Gilijachs, who left their fires. unextinguiihed, it is now 
nothing but a bare mountain, and all the animals have left it. 
South from the Hoodee Shantar, in half a day's time, they go in 
boats to the Belochay iſland, which is equal in fize to the former. 
This iſland abounds in woods, ſtocked with many animals, eſpe- 
cially ſquirrels, from whence i it took its name. 

The reſt of the coaſt has nothing worth remarking, ll we 
come to the river Amur, or, as it is called, Sagalin Ula, being the 
laſt great river which comes within our notice. 

This river riſes in the Rufian territories, and, according 
to the Chmeſe maſs, falls into the ſea, at the point of a 
large bay, in 52? 5o' north latitude, This bay lies between 
the Dulangada Noſs and the Yaſpunu Noſs. From the 
Vaſibunu Noſs is the neareſt paſſage to a great and in- 

habited iſland, which extends from the north-eaſt to the 
ſouth weſt 4% 3o': the channel is 30 verſts over. The 
coaſt from the river Ude to the Amur, excepting the 
capes and promontories, lies almoſt directly north and 

ſouth, 
E 3 Having 
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Having deſcribed all the coaſt and principal rivers on the con- 
tinent, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the principal roads 
through this country, 
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op the ROADS i=» KAMTSCHATRA. 


ROM the Bolſcheretskot to the upper Kamt/chatkoi fort 

are three principal roads: the firſt, along the Penſ- 

chinſky ſea ; the ſecond, by the Eaſtern Sea; and the 
third, by the Biſtroy. 

By the firſt they go up the river Oblukomina to the ridge Oblu- 
kominſkoy, and over the ridge to the river Keerganick, along which 
almoſt to the river Kamt/chatka, and from thence up the river to 
the upper Kamſſcbatłoi fort. 

By the ſecond they go from the Bolſcheretstoi up the Great 
River to the Nachikin fort, and croſs a ſmall ridge to the river 
Awatſcha, to the haven of Petropaulauſtay, or of Peter and 
Paul; and from thence along the coaſt of the Eaſtern Sea north 
to the river Shupanova, and up that river to its head; from 
whence over the ridge to the river Poweecha, and down the 
mouth of that river, which is over-againſt the upper fort. 

The third road lies from the Bolſcheretstoi up the Great River 
to the Opachin fort; from thence through plains to the Rapid 
River, up to its head; and thence, down the river Kamtſchatka, to 
the upper Kami ſchat loi fort. 

They travel the two firſt roads chiefly in winter; the third, on 
foot in ſummer, The firſt and the laſt roads are meaſured, but 
the ſecond is only meaſured half way ; and the particular diſtances 

are here adjoined. 


Firſt 
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wl 
Firſt road from the Bolſeherets&oi fort, by the Penſchinfly ſea, 


verſts fathoms 

From the Bol{cheretskot office to the Zacemſꝭa, or 
the eftate of Mr. Trapeznicoff — — 2 100 
From thence to the river La, — 21 200 

From thence to the Kzechchiek, to the Aka- 
heeſhevo, — — 42 250 
From thence to the Nemtick — 25 ©) 
From thence to the Kole — 22 0 
From thence to the Vorouſtaya — 51 0 
From thence to the Breum a — — 24 — Q 
From thence to the Kompucovoy — 13 0 
From thence to the Krootoborova — 36 0 

From thence to the Ob/ukomina, to the ſettlement 
of Tarein, — — 24 0 
From thence to the Oblukominſtoy ridge 110 o 
From thence to the upper Kami ſchatłoi fort 65 o 
486 50 


Second road from the Bolſeberetstoi fort, by the Eaſtern Sea. 


From the Bolſcheretskoi fort to the ſmall fort 


Opac hin — — — 44 0 
From thence to Nachikin — — 74 © 
From thence to the Awat/cha and the Para- 

tunka — — 68 o 
From the Paratunia to the Petropaulauſtaya 

haven — — — — 16 o 
From thence to the rivulet Calabtur ta — 6 0 
From thence to the fort Nalacheva — 24 0 
In all from Bolſcberetstoi to the ſmall fort Na- — —— 

lacheva — 9 — © 

; From 
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From the river Nalacbeva they in fix * arrive at the 
upper fort. 


Third road from the Bol/cheretsko; fort, by the Rapid River. 


| | verſts fathoms 
From the Bol/cherets%o; fort, up along the Great 


River, to the Opachin ſmall fort — 44 o 
From thence to the upper ford — 33 o 
From thence to the ſettlement of Abanicbevo 22 0 
From thence to the ſettlement of Ganaline 33 o 

From thence to the head of the Kamtſchatka 41 o 
From thence to the upper Kamt/chatkor fort 69 2 
In all from the Bolſcberetstoi to the upper 

Kami ſchatfoi fort —— — 2242 O 


In all the places expreſſed in the tables the travellers take up 
lodgings at night, except where the diſtance is only five. or fix 
verſts. Notwithſtanding the great diſtance between the Obluto- 
minſtoy and the upper Kamtſchatloi fort, in good weather they 
travel it in three days, lying two nights in deſert places. 

There are other roads from the Bolſeberetsboi to the upper fort, 
both from the Pen/chinſka ſea and from the Eaſtern; for every 
river there that falls into either of thoſe ſeas has a paſſage to 
Kamtſchatka : but, as nobody except the Kami ſchadales, and 
ſometimes the Coſſacks, in great neceſſity, travel them, it was not 
thought material to deſcribe them; nor can one well aſcertain the 
diſtances by their journeys. 

They go from the Bolſcheretstoi to the lower Kamtſchattoi 
fort, either through the upper Kamt/chatkoi fort, or by the coaſt 
of the Eaſtern Sea. From the upper Kamt/chathor fort the way 


is along the river Kamt/chatka, except where the river makes great 
windings, 
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windings. The diſtance from the upper to the lower * 
chatloi fort is laid down in the following table. 


verſts fathoms 
From the upper Kamtſchatkoi fort to the river 

Keer gena — — 24 © 
From thence to the ſmall fort Maſburin 32 Oo 
From thence to the ſmall fort Nachikin — 87 0 
From thence to Golla — — 33 0 
From thence to the ſmall fort Talecheva 26 0 
From thence to the U/hky — 16 © 
From thence to the Krewky — 25 o 

From thence to the Kreſtee — 25 0 
From thence to the Gorboon — 26 250 
From thence to the Harcbin — 11 o 
From thence to the Camenoy ſmall fort 27 0 
From thence to the Cavanackey — 16 o 
From thence to the Kamack — 6 2 
From thence to the Hapic — 8 250 
From thence to the Schockey —: 9 o 
From thence to the Oboohoffs ſettlement 17 0 

From thence to the lower Kamtſchatkot fort, to 

the church of St. Nicholas, — 7 21 
In all from the upper to the lower fort — 397 o 
And from the Bolſcheretskot 833 50 
1230 50 


7— 
— 2 — 


The other road from the Bolſcheretstoi to the lower Kamt/- 
chatkoi fort being meaſured only to the Nalacheva fort, it 
cannot exactly be known which is the neareſt way; but one may 
imagine that there is not much difference between them. 

The 
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The chief places on that road where they uſually lodge at 
night are the ſmall forts of Opachin, Nachiekiek; and the Tarein ; 
the haven of Peter and Paul, which was formerly called the ſmall 
foft Auſtin ; the Oftrovenaya river, Supanova, and the Chazma ; 


upon all which rivers there are Kamtjchatkoi habitations. 


From the Chazma, to the river Kami ſebatta the road lies over 
deſolate mountains ; and they come upon the river juſt by the 
village Obovboffs, ſeven verſts and a half above the lower Kamt/- 
chatkot fort, lodging but one night in a deſert place. 

From the lower Kamtſchurloi fort to the northern parts two 
roads are made, the one is by the Eloukz, to its head; and from 
thence over a ridge to the head of the river Teghi/, along which 
they go quite to the ſea ; and from thence, not far off from the 
ſea, to the rivers Leſiaya and Podkargirnaya. 

In a moderate way of travelling, when there is no hindrance 
from bad weather, they go fram the lower Kant ſohathi fort to 
the lower 2. eghilſtoy ſmall fort, called Shipin, in 10 days. 

By the ſecond road they may travel in the ſame manner to the 
rwer Karaga in ten days, whoſe head is near the river 
Leſnaya. 

From the upper Kami ſchatloi fort to the 7. 5177 che common 
road is by the river Eloukz : firſt, over the ridge to Oblutominſcoy 
fort, and from thence north by the Penſchinsꝭy ſea ; and another 
road is by the river Kreſtovaya to the Harhooſova. 

By the firſt road they may reach Teghi/ in 10 days; but they 
very often lodge the tenth night on the road, not ſo much on 
account of the diſtance as the badneſs of the roads, and the 
very mountainous places over the Uzkolotskoy cape. The ſecond 
road requires 11 or 12 days. 

The paſlage along the Elouk to the Teghil is the longeſt of all, 
for that requires above 14. days' journey. 

From the. Bol/cheretskot fort ſouthward to the Kurilskaya Lo- 
patka the uſual paſſage is nine days. The diſtance from the 
Bolſcheretskot 
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Bolſcheretskoi fort to the Kurilskaya Lopatha is 210 verſts 300 
fathoms, which ſpace may be eaſily travelled, even in four days; 
but the Coflacks of thoſe places have a cuſtom of ſtopping at 
any ſmall fort, under pretence of ſome buſineſs there, though 
their moſt probable motive is to refreſh their dogs. At a 
middling rate I have travelled in three days from the Kam-. 
chatkot to the Bolſcheretskoi, which is near 1 50 verſts. 


verſts fathoms 

From the Bolſcheretsko; fort to the mouth of 

the Great River — 33 o 
From the mouth, along the e to the 
. river Opala — 85 o 
From thence to the Koſbubochieł — 18 o - 
From thence to the Yavina —— 15 0 
From thence to the river Ozernaya — 15 © 
From thence to the Kambalina — 36 0 
From thence to the Lopatha — 27 0 


In all from the Bol/cheretskoi to the Kurilibaya 
TLobatllas — — 210 300 


CHAP, II. 


Of the KURILSKI ISLANDS, 


NDER the name of Kurilobi iſlands are underſtood all 
- thoſe iſlands which extend from the Kurilstaya Lopatha, 
| or the ſouthern end of Kamtſchatha, in a row ſouth- weſt 
quite to Japan. They derive their names from the inhabitants of 
__ iſlands which lie neareſt to Kamt/chatka, who are OY 
F e 
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the natives Kuſbi, and by the Ruſians Kuriles, The exact 
number of thoſe iſlands cannot be aſcertained ; but, according to the 
verbal accounts which were gathered from the Kurilet, and the 
natives of the ſouthernmoſt iſlands, and from the Fapaneſe, who 
were driven by diſtreſs of weather upon the coaſt of Kamtſchatta, 

they are reckoned to be twenty-two. Perhaps they do not take the 
ſmall ones into this number: for by the account of captain 
Spanberg, who went as far as Japan, there appears to be a great 
many more; but as the ſaid captain found it difficult to give them 
Ruſfian names, all of them that had any relation to the Ku- 
rililey names, except the two that lay neareſt to Matme Ku- 
natin, were allowed to keep their former appellations. 

Schumt/chu is the neareſt iſland to the Kurilskaya Lopatha, 
and extends in length from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt 
50 verſts, and in breadth about 30. This iſland is full of 
mountains, out of which, as alſo from the ſmall lakes and 
marſhes, many little rivers run into the ſea, In ſome of them 
are found different kinds of ſalmon, and ſeveral other fiſh, but 
not in ſuch plenty as to furniſh the inhabitants with proviſions 
for a winter, Upon the ſouth-weſt point, near the freight 
that is between this and the ſecond Kurilshoy iſland, are three 
Kurilskoy ſettlements, that contain only 44 inhabitants; ſome 
of whom pay the taxes in fables and foxes, but the majority - 
pay them in ſea-beavers' ſkins. - 

The inhabitants of this iſland, as well as thoſe of the Kuril 
kaya Lopatha, are not the right Kuriles, but are of the race of the 
Kamtſchadales : for ſome diſſentions having ariſen between the 
inhabitants of that nation, ſoon after the Ruſſians entered the 
country, a large party of them retired here and to the Lopatia; 
whore they became connected, by mutual inter-marriages, with 
the people of the ſecond ifland, whoſe particular cuſtoms they 

have adopted, and from thence have received the name of 

The 
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The channel between the Kar:i/5kaya Lopatla and this ifland 
is 15 verſts in breadth ; over which they paſs in ſmall boats, 
when the weather is fair, in three hours. This paſſage requires 
not only fair weather, but likewiſe a flowing tide, In the time 
of the ebb, the waves ſpread for ſome verſts, are ræpid and 
white, and ſo large that even in calm weather they riſe two 
or three fathoms high. Both the Coſſacks and Kuriles have a 
ſuperſtitious awe and veneration for theſe waves; and when they 
row over them, offer them a. ſacrifice by throwing chips made 
an purpoſe, imploring a ſafe paflage; the pilots alſo uſe conju- 
rations the whole way. 

The ſecond Kwrilskoy iſland, Paromuſir, is twice as large as 
the firſt, It lies north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, and is ſeparated 
from the firſt by a channel two verſts broad, where one veſſel 
may lie in time of neceflity, but not without danger, there 
being no proper place: for anchorage : and if a veſſel parts 
from her anchor, the will be in very great danger; for the 
ſhore here being ſteep and rocky, and the channel narrow, it 
is next to impoſſible for her to eſcape. There was a melancholy 
example of this in the year 1741, when one of our veſſels was 
caſt away here. This iſland is alſo mountainous, and has as 
many lakes and rivulets as Schumtſchu ; and on both of them, there 
is no other timber than-Slanetz and Ernick which are ufed by 
the inhabitants for fuel, and they build their huts of different 
Kinds of wood' which they find thrown on the ſhore 
by the waves from America and Japan; among theſe are 
ſometimes found pieces of ranfarn wood, of which ſeveral large 


one's were. brought thence to me. The inhabitants of this 
iſland are right Kuriles, who came there from the iſland 


Onnec rot; but upon what account is not known. All 


affirm, that between the inhabitants of the two-above-mentioned- 


iſlands, and the moſt remote, commerce was formerly —_— 
| 8 
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ed : thoſe of the remote iſlands brought to them all ſorts of 
lackered wooden ware, ſcymitars, filver rings which they wear in 
their ears, and cotton ſtuffs ; and from them in return, they 
uſed to take chiefly, eagles' feathers, which are uſed in orna- 
menting their arrows: this ſeems very probable ; for I had 
from this iſland a lackered waiter, a baſon, a Tapaneſe 
ſcythe, and a filver ring; all which I have ſent to the In- 
perial Chamber of curioſities. Theſe articles the Kuriles could 
have from no other place than from Japan. 

The Kuriles of this iſland have their habitations near 
the ſouth-weſt point, upon a lake five verſts in circumference, 
out of which a ſmall rivulet, called Petpu, runs into the ſea. 

Both theſe iſlands are ſubje& to frequent and terrible earth- 
quakes, and inundations: one of theſe calamities happened in the 
year 1737, about the time of my coming to Kamtſchatka ; and 
another in November, 1742. We ſhall relate the firſt circum- 
ſtantially in its proper place ; but as for the ſecond, though 
it was great, yet I have not been informed of the miſchief and 
deſtruction it occaſioned ; for it happened after my departure 
from Kamtſchatka ; and Mr. Steller makes no mention of it in 
his account, 

The third Kurilshoy iſland is called Sirink;, and lies ſouth- 
weſt of Paromufir. The fourth iſland is called Onnecutan. This 
iſland is leſs than Paromufir, and lies from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt, as that does, from which they row to it in one day. 
It has many inhabitants of the ſame origin with the Kuriles 
of Paromufir iſland, as was ſaid before, out of which ſome fa- 
milies go over to viſit the inhabitants of Paromufir, and vo- 
luntarily pay a tribute in beavers and foxes, The author 
concludes from this, that the reſt of theſe iſlands would 
not refuſe to pay the tribute, if proper perſons were ſent to 
bring them under ſubjection; and give them aſſurances, by 

kind. 
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kind repreſentations, of the clemency of her Imperial majeſty, 
with promiſes that ſhe would protect and defend them from 
their enemies. 

Neither I nor Mr. Steller could have an oppportunity to in- 
form ourſelves particularly of the reſt of the Kurilsti iſlands ; 
therefore we ſhall give the accounts of them that were com- 
municated to me by Mr, Muller, which he had from the Ja- 
paneſe, who were ſhipwrecked upon the coaſts of Kamtſchatka. 

Between Mr, Muller's account and our's, there is ſome dif- 
ference ; for in his, Onnecutan is called the fixth iſland. How- 
ever this might happen only on account of his reckoning the 
ſmall iſlands alſo, which the Kuriles do not. According to his 
deſcription, beyond the Paromufir, or the ſecond Kurilstey ifland, 
there are three more iſlands ; Sirink is reckoned the third; Uya- 
koopa, the fourth; and the Kukumita, or Cucumiva, the fifth; 
the Sirinki and Kukumita are ſmaller than Uyakoopa, which iſland 
is remarkable for a high mountain. The ſaid iſlands are placed 
in a triangle; the Uyakoopa lying moſt north, and fartheſt weſt ; 
and the Sirinti, with regard to the former, ſouth-eaſt, and in 
the ſame longitude with Paromuſir; and the Kukumita a little 
farther ſouthward than the Uyakoopa. It ſeems that theſe iſlands 
in the General Rufian map are expreſſed under the names of 
Diacon, St. Iiab, and Galanta, which are placed in a triangle, 
though their ſituation is not exactly the fame as in the above 
deſcription, The ſixth Kurilsoy iſland, according to Mr. Muller, 
is called Myska and Onnecutan. The ſeventh is Araumatutan, 
is uninhabited, and there are ſome burning mountains as in 
Kamtſchatka, On the eighth iſland Sujaskutan, which is as large 
as the former, ſome few people inhabit who are not taxed. From 
this iſland to the weſt lies the ninth called Emarka ; and thence on 
the ſouth-weſt ſide is the tenth iſland Maſhachu, which is ſmall 
and uninhabited ; and on the ſouth-eaſt fide from the Sujastutan 
there is a ſirfall iſland Ehachu, which is reckoned the eleventh. 
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The twelfth ifland Shockoeks lies on the fouth fide, and 6 
diſtant from the Sujaskutan, that they can hardly row to it in 
half a day, even when the days are longeſt, in the lighteſt boat. 
It is ſaid, that the Japaneſe carry ore from it in large veſ- 
ſels; but what ore is not known, The thirteenth. iſland, and 
the following to the ſeventeenth, are called Mztogo, Sbatouo, 
Utitir, Kituy, and Shimutir., The Utitir lies ſomewhat to the 
eaſt, and the reſt in one line ſouth. The channels are croſſed in 
light boats, in leſs than half a day, but the paſſage is exceſſiuely 
difficult, becauſe the tide runs very rapid in all of them; and; 
when it happens to be a ſide wind, theſe ſmall veſſels are driven into 
the ſea, and loſt; and for this reaſon the inhabitants of all theſe 
lands paſs and repaſs theſe places early in the ſpring in calm 
weather. The Motogo, Shatove, and the Utitir iflands have 
nothing remarkable in them. On the ifland Xituy grow the 
reeds of which they make their arrows. The Shimatir is larger 
than the reſt, and has many people on it, who reſemble the Ku- 
riles of the firſt three iſlands in all reſpects, but are not under 


the Ryſ/ian government, nor any other foreign power. The 


navigators, who were ſent by Peter the Great, only ſaw this 
iſland, beyond which no Ruffjans ever were until the ſecond 
Kamtſchatkoi expedition. 

The Cheerpuy is reckoned: the eighteenth of the iſlands. It lies 
weſt: at the mouth of the channel. On this is a very high 
mountain, but no inhabitants. Some people come there from 
the other iſlands. to catch fowls and dig roots. The people of 
Kituy have ſometimes heard firing of cannon on this iſland, as 
they relate, but on what account they know not. They likewiſe 
report, that formerly a, Japaneſe veſſel was loſt upon it, whoſe 
people were taken by the inhabitants of the next iſland, and 
were ſent to Japan to be. redeemed, 

The channel which divides the iſland; Shimutir from the 


nineteenth iſland Eturpu is ſo broad, that one; cannot ſee one 
| iſland 


K Ar 


iſland from the other; but from thente to the twentieth iſland 
Urupe, and from that again to the twenty-firſt Kunatir, the 
channels are much narrower, | 

The twenty- ſecond and the laſt iſland near Japan the Japaneſe 
uſed to call Matma, but how broad the channel is between that and 
ae former iſland Kunatir is not mentioned in Mr, Muller's 
account ; but one may judge that it is not very wide, eſpecially to 
the weſt, for reaſons to be given hereafter. The iſland Matma 
is larger than any of the reſt, and next to it in ſize is the 
Kunatir. 

The natives of the Eturpu and the Urupe iſlands call themſelves 
Kees- Kuriles, They have a particular language of their own, and 
reſemble the natives of the iſland Kunatir, but we do not know 
whether their language is the ſame or not; neither are we af- | 
ſured whether the language of the Keek-Kuriles has any affinity 
with that of the Kuriles of Kamt/chatka and the iſlands near it. 
This is to be obſerved that the Japaneſe ſay they call the natives 
of the laſt four iſlands by the common name of Jeſs ; from which 
we may conclude that the inhabitants of Matma are of the ſame race 
with the natives of the former iflands, and the language is the ſame 
on all theſe four iſlands, Thus we may corre& the errors of 
former geographers, who give the name of Jeſs to a large country 
lying north-eaſt of Japan, which now we find is made up of the 
above-mentioned iſlands, In this there is nothing contrary to the 
accounts that we meet with in the voyages of the Europeans, par- 
ticularly of the Dutch, who in the year 1643 were ſent to diſ- 
cover the land of 76%. Some of the inhabitants of the iſlands 
of Eturpu and Urupe (which had a commerce with the 
natives of the iſlands near Kamt/chatka, about 25 or 30 years 
ago) were taken captives on the iſland Paromufir, and were 
brought to Kamchatka ; and this probably put an end to their 
communication and traffick by ſea. However theſe captives were 


uſcful ; for the accounts received from the Japaneſe were ex- 
= plüwKhined 
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plained and corrected by them, and ſome new information ob- 
tained. According to them thoſe Keek-Kurtles on the iſlands Eturpu 
and Urupe are under no foreign ſubjection; but Matma, both by 
the account of European travellers and of the Japaneſe, has been 
for many years ſubje& to Japan. They ſay alſo, that upon theſe 
iſlands are a great number of the Kuriles and Kamt/chadales in 
ſlavery, who had been formerly carried off. It is worthy of ob- 
ſervation throughout all theſe iſlands, that ſuch as lie more 
weſternly have no wood, but thoſe that lie to the eaſtward have 
it in abundance, and conſequently there is great plenty of game. 
There is ſafe anchoring in the mouths of the rivers for large ſhips, 
in the iſland Eturpu particularly. The Japan filk, cotton ſtuffs, 
and all forts of iron houſhold furniture alſo, are brought to the 
iſlands Eturpu and Urupe by the natives of Kunatir, who 
purchaſe them from the inhabitants of Matma. 

The inhabitants of Eturpu and Urupe make ſtuffs of nettles, 
which they ſell to the Fapaneſe : they likewiſe ſell to them all 
ſorts of furrs, which they have among themſelves, and which are 
brought to them from the iſlands near Kamt/chatka ; alſo dry fiſh 
and whale's fat, which is uſed in victuals by the natives of the 
uland Matma, By the accounts of travellers, theſe things are 
carried even into Japan. 

The iſland Matma lies from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt. 
The Tapaneſe have a ſtrong guard upon its ſouth-weſt point, 
perhaps with a view to defend the country from the Chineſe and 
Koreans, Not far from thence, upon the ſhore of the channel, 
which divides the iſland Matma from Japan, ſtands a Fapaneſe 
city of the ſame name with the iſland, where are kept all ſorts 
of ammunition, muſkets, and guns for defence, and in which 
where lately built new fortifications. Moſt of the Fapane/ſe ſet- 
tlements upon Matma were made by people baniſhed thither. 
The Fapaneſe, who were brought to Kamptſchatka, give us the 


Lame accounts of the channel between Matma and Japan, which 
we 
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we find in the European voyages; namely, that this channel is 


very narrow in ſeveral places, and very dangerous, on account of 
ſeveral rocky capes projecting into it from both ſides. At ebb ' 
and flow the ſea is ſo rapid that if the leaſt time is loſt the veſleis 
will be either daſhed againſt the capes, or carried into the ſea. 
The Dutch relate that they have found a ſmall iſland eaſtward 
of theſe, which they named the States' Iſland ; and farther to- 
wards the eaſt, they ſaw a great land, which they named the 
Company's Land, and imagined it to be part of the continent of 

North-America. We can give no ſatisfactory information of 
theſe things from any accounts received from the Fapaneſe, but 
the Company's Land ſeems to be the ſame with the land diſcovered 
by De Gama, and it ought to be conſidered rather as an iſland 
than the main land ; becauſe America, by all the obſervations 
made between Japan and New Spain, cannot extend ſo far to 
the weſt. In theſe accounts collected by profeſſor Muller, we 
have only to correct the general ſituation of the Kurilſti iſlands, 
which do not extend to the ſouth, as he was informed, but lie 
in a row to the ſouth-weſt, as I have ſhewn above, and as they 
are laid down in the General Rſian Map: for it is well known 
by the new maps, and from the verbal accounts of the Japaneſe, 
who have been there, that the channel Teſy, which reaches 
along the Chineſe coaſt, 8. S, W. is only 15 verſts broad; 
but, according to his account of the fituation of the iſlands, it 
ought to be conſiderably wider to the ſouth. In ſhort, if captain 
Spanberg's deſcription of the Kurilſti iſlands to Japan could be 
reconciled with Mr. Muller's, then the exact ſituation of each 
of them would be known, and their diſtances from each other 
aſcertained ; of which we can only now judge by conjecture. 
Mr. Spanberg gives only two of the iſlands: which conſtitute 
Jeſo their proper names; namely, Matma and Kunatir ; but he 
diſtinguiſhes the iſlands Eturpu and Urupe by the names of the 
Green and the Orange iſlands ; and as thoſe; iſlands, except Matma, 
2 . G are 
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are deſcribed, and both their fize and ſituation laid down, there 
ſeems to be no doubt but that the cape Teſſy is the north-weſt 
point of the iſland Matma, which was obſerved by the Ruffians 
only from the eaſt fide of Japan; and though in the above 
accounts of Mr. Muller, it, being faid to lie from ſouth-weſt to 


' north-eaſt, may occaſion ſome doubt, yet we may reconcile it 


in this manner; that the neareſt point of Matma to Japan 
extends towards China from the S. E. to the N. W. and to the 


Kurilſti fide from the S. W. to the N. E. as it is ex in 


the Chineſe maps, in which are only wanting the diviſions 
between the iſlands of 7%. The channel between Japan and 
the iſland Mama, according to the new maps, in ſome places 
is 20 verſts, and in others much leſs. The north part of the 


' iſland Japan, or Nipbon, is a little above the 4oth degree of 


latitude, | 

The accounts of the great plenty of wood on the iſlands near- 
eſt to Japan are confirmed by Mr. Steller, who ſays, that, in 
general, the iſlands lying fartheſt to the weſt from America are 
the moſt fruitful, and abound with trees of various kinds, among 


which are lemons, bamboe, Spaniſh canes or reeds, and poiſonous 


herbs, whoſe roots are as yellow as ſaffron and as thick as rhu- 


barb, and are well known to the inhabitants of the firſt Kuri/foy 
illand, for they formerly bought them from the natives of thoſe 
iſlands, and uſed to poiſon their arrows with the juice. Vines 
alſo grow there; and I have taſted ſome grapes which Lieutenant 
Walton brought from thoſe iſlands in his return from Japan. 
Upon the iſland Kunatir, there are great numbers of pine, 
larch, and fir trees, but a ſcarcity of good water. Wild 
animals they have in abundance, particularly bears, whoſe 
ſkins the inhabitants uſe for their cloaths. The natives of this 
ifland, by his account alſo, wear long filk cloaths like the Chineſe, 
have long beards, pay no regard to cleanlineſs, and feed on fiſh 
and whale's fat, Their bedding is of wild goats' ſkins, 4 — 
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there are plenty, They acknowledge no ſovereign, though they 
live near Japan. The Fapaneſe come to them every year in 
their ſmall craft; and bring all ſorts of iron ware, brazen pots, 
wooden lackered waiters and bowls, leaf of tobacco, and filk- 
and-cotton ſtuffs, which they exchange with them for whales' 
fat and the ſkins of foxes; but they are not ſo good as 
thoſe of Kamtſcbatla. The natives of the iſland of Kunatir 
told the Ryffians to beware of thoſe of the iſland of Matma, 
becauſe they had cannon, aſking our people at the fame time, 
whether they came from the North, and if they were thoſe 
who are famous for their armies, and able to wage war with, 
and conquer, every nation. The language of the iſland Kunatir 
is almoſt the ſame with that ſpoken in the iſland Paromufrr : 
from hence we may conclude, that the natives of Eturpu 
and Urupe differ little in their language from the Kurilſti. 
The inhabitants of theſe iſlands 'are ſaid to call themſelves 
Keek-Kuriles; but the word Kuriles being corruptly uſed 
by the Cofſacks for the word Ku/hi, (which is a common 
name for the natives of the Kuril/ei iſlands) it is more pro- 
bable, that, if the natives of Eturpu and Uturpe do diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the addition of the word Keek, they are called 
Keek-Kuſhi, and not Keek- Kuriles. 
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CHAMP IV: 
Of AMERICA. 


HE following accounts of that part of America which 
lies directly eaſt from Kamtſchatka, are collected from 
notes taken out of Mr. Stellers Journal. 

The main land of America, which is now known from 52 
to 60 degrees of north latitude, extends from the ſouth-weſt 
to the north-eaſt fide, at almoſt an equal diſtance from the coaſt 
of Kamtſcthatka; namely, about 37“ in longitude : fax the 
coaſt of Kamtſchatka alſo lies in the ſame direction, in a ſtrait 
line from the Kuri/aya Lopatha to the Tchukotſkor Noſs, ex- 
cluding the gulphs and capes ; inſomuch that it may be reaſon- 
ably concluded, that theſe lands were once joined, eſpecially 
at the Tchukotſkhot Noſs; for between it and the land, 
which lies eaſt over againſt it, it is not above two de- 
grees and a half, Mr. Szeller offers four reaſons to prove the 
fame. 1ſt, The appearance of the coaſt which, both of Kamt/- 
chatka and America, ſeems to be tore off, ad. Many capes 
project into the ſea from 30 to 60 verſts. 3d. Many iſlands are 
in the ſea which divides Kamt/chatka from America, 4th. The 
fituation of the iſlands, and the ſmall breadth of that ſea, But, 
however, this is left to the judgment of the learned; it is enough 
for us to relate facts. The ſea that divides Kamt/chatka from 

America is full of iſlands, which extend from the ſouth-weſt 
point of America to the channel of Anianova, one following an- 
other, as the Kurilſti iſlands are to Japan. The iſlands lie 
in a row from 51 to 54 of latitude, to the eaſt, and 
begin a little above 5 from Kamt/chatka, Mr. Steller thinks, 
that between the Kurilſti and American iſlands is to be found 


** the 
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the company's land, but ſeveral doubt this; for, according to 
his opinion, that land ought to be the baſe of the triangle of the 
Kurilſti and the American iſlands; this would be probable, if 
the company's land ſhould be rightly laid down in the maps. 
America enjoys a much better climate than the coaſt of 
the north-eaſt ſide of Ala, although equally near the ſea, and 
every where full of high mountains, which are continually co- 
vered with ſnow ; but they have greatly the pre-eminence when 
we compare their qualities with thoſe of 4ja. The mountains 
of Alia being every where rocky and ragged, they loſe their 
compactneſs and internal native heat; for which reaſon they 
have no valuable metals, nor any trees or herbs, and in 
the vallies there grows only ſmall ſhrubby wood and hardy 
herbs. The American mountains are cloſe and their ſurface not 
covered with moſs, but with a fruitful earth, for which reaſon 
they are cloathed from the bottom to their tops with a thick 
and fine wood, The herbs that grow at their feet are of that 
kind that grow in dry places, but not in marſhes; and the ſame 
herbs grow in the vallies as on the very tops of the mountains, 
becauſe there is every where an equal warmth and moiſture. 
But in Afia it is quite different, for the ſame herb grows twice 
as high in the plain as in the mountains. 
In America at 609 the coaſt is covered with wood; but at 
Kamtſchatka, which is only 519 of latitude, the ſmall willows 
and poplars do not grow nearer the ſea than 20 verſts, and birch 
wood not nearer than 3o, nor the pitch wood along the river 
Kamtſchatka nearer than 50 from its mouth: and in amt f 
chatha, in 629, not one tree is to be found. In Mr. Seller's 
opinion America extends from the before- mentioned latitude to 
70“ and farther, and is defended and covered from the weſt by 
the above wood; but on the coaſt of Kamt/chatke, eſpecially 
=" the Penſcbinſta ſea,” it is quite barren, being open to the 
violent 
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violent north winds, which blow here frequently ; and we find 
that places lying farther north are more fruitful, as about the 
Tchukotſkoi Noſs, where they are covered from theſe winds. 

Tt is likewiſe obſerved, that te fiſh enter the rivers in America 
earlier than in Kamt/cthatka, Great plenty of fiſh have been ſeen 
there on the 2oth of Fuly, at which time in Kamtſebatła they 
only begin to appear. There are a ſort of. raſberries of a 
very extraordinary ſize and fine taſte ; beſides honeyſuckles, cran- 
berries, blackberries, and bilberries in great plenty : as alſo 
ſeals, ſea-beavers, whales, dog- fiſn, marmotta-minor, red and 
black foxes which are not ſo wild as in other places, per- 
haps becauſe they are ſeldom hunted. 

Among the known birds have been obſerved magpies, crows, . 
ſea-gulls, water-cranes, ſwans, ducks, quails, plovers, Greenland 
pigeons, and fowls called ncrthern ducks ; and among the un- 
known, ten kinds diſtinguiſhable from any ſpecies of European 
fowl. 

The natives there, who are as wild as the Kareli and the 
Tehukatshoi, are plump, broad ſhouldered, ſtrong boned, of a 
middle ſize, with ſtreight and black hair which hangs looſe. 
Their faces are ſwarthy and flat, their noſes ſomewhat pointed but 
very broad, with black eyes, thick lips, ſmall beards, and ſhort necks. 
Their ſhirts, which come lower than the knee, are girded about 
their bellies with leather ſtrings; and their breeches and trowſers are 
made of the ſkins of ſeals dyed with alder, and are like thoſe of 
the Kamtſchatdales. To their girdles they hang iron knives in 
caſes, like thoſe worn by the Ryſſian boors. Their hats are made 
of graſs, as thoſe of the Kamt/chatdales, without tops, in the 
ſhapes of umbrellos, dyed with green and red colours, with 
falcons' feathers before, or with graſs that is combed out, which 
looks like the plumage that the Americans uſe about Brazil. 
They feed on fiſh, ſea animals, and the ſweet herb, which they 
| . prepare 
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prepare as the Kamtſcbatdales do; beſides they uſe the dry bark 
of the poplar and pine trees, which is eaten as food, not only 
here and in Kamt/chatka, but in all Siberia, and ſome parts of 
Ruſſia, even as far as the province of V7atka, eſpecially in times 
of ſcarcity ; they uſe likewiſe ſea- graſs laid up in heaps, which 
looks like, and is as tough as, leather thongs. Wine and tobacco 
they know not, which ſerves as a real proof of their having had 
hitherto no communication with the Europeans. They eſteem 
it a particular ornament to make holes on their faces in different 
parts, in which they place various ſtones and bones ; others 
wear in their noſtrils feathers about two inches long; ſome 
| wear bones of the ſame ſort in their under lips, and others upon 
the forehead. The people who live on the iflands near the Tchu- 
kot ſcoi Noſs, and who have a communication with the T/{chu#t/- 
chi, are certainly of the ſame race, for among them it is always 
eſteemed as an ornament to wear bones. The late major 
Paulutſkoy having had once a ſkirmiſh with the T/ehukt/chr, 
found among the dead two men of this country, under whoſe 
noſes were placed two teeth of the ſea-horſe, in holes made for 
that purpoſe ; for which reaſon the natives call thoſe iſlanders 
Zoobatee, or large teethed ; and, as the priſoners reported, they 
did not come there to aſſiſt them, but to ſee their manner of 
fighting with the Ruſſians. | 

It may be concluded from this, that the T/chukt/ehi and they 
have the ſame language, or, at leaſt, that there is ſuch a near 
reſemblance between their languages, as to enable them to con- 
verſe together without an interpreter, The language of the 
T/ehuktſchi is derived from that of the Koreti, and differ from it 
in dialect only; the Koreti therefore can converſe with them 
without difficulty. And Mr. Steller's ſaying, that not one of 
our interpreters could underſtand the American language, might 
ariſe from the great difference in the dialect, or from the parti- 
cular pronunciation, which is obſer ved, not only between the 
wild 
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wild natives of Kamchatka, but alſo between the Europeans 
in different provinces, There is ſcarce one fort in Kamtſchatha 
which does not differ in language from that of another ; and thoſe 
| forts of ſome hundred verſts' diſtance hardly underſtand one an- 
other. The Americans and the Kamt/chadales agree in the fol- 
lowing things : Firſt, their features are alike. Secondly, the Ame- 
ricans prepare the ſweet herb in the ſame manner as the Kamt/- 
chadales do, which has never been obſerved any where elle. 
_ Thirdly, they both uſe wood in ſtriking fire, Fourthly, it has 
been obſerved, from many inſtances, that their hatchets are 
made of ſtone or bone; and Mr. Steller thinks, not without 
reaſon, that the Americans had formerly a communication with 
the people of Kamt/chatka, Fifthly, their wearing apparel and 
hats are the ſame. And, fixthly, they dye the ſkins of beaſts 
with alder, as the Kamt/chatdales do: from whence it appears 
probable, that they are of. the ſame race. Theſe particulars 
may help to anſwer the queſtion, Whence was America peo- 
pled ? for though we ſhould grant, that America and Afia were 
never joined, yet theſe two parts of the globe lie ſo near each 
other, that the impoſſibility of the inhabitants of Aſia going over 
to America, (eſpecially as the number of iſlands lying between 
them made the paſſage more eaſy) cannot be maintained. 

Their arms are the bow and arrow ; but what ſort of bows 
we cannot tell, for our people ſaw none of them. Their arrows 
indeed are longer than thoſe. of the Kamtſchadales, but reſemble 
intirely thoſe uſed by the Tunguſti and Tartars, which our 
people found were dyed of a black colour, and ſcraped ſmooth. 
The Americans uſe boats made of ſkins, as the Koreti and 
the T/chuktſehi do. Their boats are 12 feet long and two broad, 
the head and ſtern ſharp, and the bottom flat. The inſide is 
made of poles joined at both ends, which are kept extended by a 

oper. piece of wood; and the ſkins ſewed round ſeem to be 
theſe of ſeals dyed of a r colour: the ſeat is round, 
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two yards from the ſtern, and ſewed about with guts, which, 
with the help of leather thongs laced round the edges, can be 
drawn together and opened like a purſe, The American ſitting 
in this place ſtretches out his legs, and draws the ſkin tight 
about his body, Theſe boats will live in the moſt ſtormy ſea, 
though they are ſo light that they may be carried with one 
hand. 

When the Americans ſee any ſtrangers they row towards them, 
making a long ſpeech ; but whether this be ſome conjuration, or 
a ceremony at receiving them, we cannot certainly ſay; for both 
the one and the other is in uſe among the Kuriles: but, before 
they approach them, they paint their cheeks with a black pencil, 
and ſtop their noſtrils with graſs. They ſeem to receive ſtrangers 
very kindly, converſe in a friendly manner, with their eyes fixed 
upon them, treat them with great civility, and make them preſents 
of whales fat, and of thoſe pencils with which they daub their 
own cheeks, not doubting but ſuch things are as acceptable to 
others as to themſelves, | 

It is very ſafe failing in thoſe parts in the ſpring and ſummer ; 
but in the autumn ſo dangerous, that there is not a day on which 
they dare venture out for fear of periſhing ; the winds and ſtorms 
being ſo violent, that the Ry/ians, who have uſed the ſea for forty 
years, declare they have never ſeen any thing equal to them. The 
following are looked upon here as ſigns of the land being 
near : When many different ſorts of ſea-cabbage appear floating 
on the ſea; when they obſerve that ſort of graſs of which cloaks, 
carpets, and little bags are made at Kamtſchatka, for it grows 
only upon the ſea ſhore; and when ſea-gulls and fea animals, 
ſuch as ſeals and the like, appear in great numbers; for though, 
the ſeals have an opening in their hearts, called the Foramen ova- 
le, and a paſſage called Ductus arterioſus botalli, which are both 
open, and therefore can keep under water for a long time, and 
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may go far from the ſhore without danger, as they can find pro- 
per food at a great depth; yet, natwithſtanding all this, they 
- ſeldom go out above ten miles to ſea, But the moſt certain ſign 
of the land being near, is, when they ſee Kamtſebhatloi beavers, 
which feed only upon lobſters and crabs, and, by the formation 
of their hearts, cannot continue under water above two 
minutes. 

We muſt yet mention ſome iſlands, which lie near to Kam 
 chatka, though not in a ſtrait line with thoſe above deſcribed, 
but north of them, particularly Bering's iſland, which is now fo 
well known to the Kami ſebatloi inhabitants, that many go thi- 
ther for the trade of ſea beavers and other animals. This iſland 
extends between 535 and 60 of latitude from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weſt. Its north-eaſt end, which lies almoſt directly 
oppoſite to the mouth of the river Kamtſchatka, is about two 
degrees from the eaſtern ſhore of Kami ſchatla, and its ſouth- eaſt 
point is about three degrees from the Kronotſtoy Noſs. The 
length of this iſland is 165 verſts, but its breadth is unequal, 
being from the ſouth-eaſt point to the ſteep and unpaſſable cliff, 
which lies fourteen verſts from the point, between three and four 
verſts in breadth ; from this to the Seepucha bay about five 
verſts ; from the Seepucha bay to the Beaver cliff, fix verſts; 
and thence to the ſmall river Kitova, five verſts. Farther on it 
grows broader and broader ; and its greateſt breadth is oppoſite 
to the northern cape, where it is twenty-three verſts, One may 
fay in general, that there is ſo little proportion between the length 
and breadth of this iſland, that our author doubts whether its 
equal is to be found in any other part of the world; at leaſt, 
he has neither read nor heard of ſuch; and he fays alſo, that 
the iſlands which he ſaw near America, and the whole range 
of them towards the eaſt, have nearly ſuch proportions, 


This 
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This iſland conſiſts of one rocky ridge divided by many vallies 
lying north and ſouth ; and the mountains are fo high that, in 
fair weather, they may be perceived almoſt in the middle of the 
paſſage between the iſland and Kamtſchatha. 

The natives of Kamtſchatka were of opinion for many years, 
that over-againſt the mouth of the Kamtſchatla there ought to 
be land; becauſe there was always the appearance of a fog or 
miſt there, let the horizon be ever fo bright. The higheſt moun- 
tains here are not higher than two verſts perpendicular; the tops 
are covered for the thickneſs of half a foot with a common yel- 
low clay; but below are hard yellow rocks. The Stanovoy 
ridge is hard and entire; and the mountains upon the ſides are 
ſeparated by vallies, through which run ſmall rivers on both ſides 
of the iſland. It is obſervable in this iſland, that the mouths of all 
the rivers lie either to the ſouth or to the north, and from their 
ſprings they either run ſouth- eaſt or north-weſt, 

There are no plains near the principal ridge, except the 42. 
ſhore, and even there are little mountains of half a verſt, or a 
verſt, in circumference. Such hills are obſerved near every rivulet, 
with this difference, that the flatter the capes are towards the ſea, 
the larger are the plains behind. The very ſame thing is alſo 
obſerved in the vallies: if they lie between high mountains, they 
are leſs, and the rivulets in them alſo ſmaller; but in thoſe vallies 
which are between low mountains, it is otherwiſe. On the Stan- 
ovoy or principal ridge, wherever the mountains are ſteep and full 
of cliffs, there are always found lakes half a verſt, or a verſt, 
from the ſea-ſhore, which run by ſmall outlets into the ſea, 

The mountains confiſt of one hard blue ſtone ; but where they 
are parallel with the ſea, there the capes are made up of a ſtrong 
greyiſh clean ſtone, fit for poliſhing. This circumſtance the 
author eſteems worthy of obſervation, becauſe he imagines the 
ſtone might obtain this change from the ſea- water. 
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In many places of the iſland the beach is ſo narrow, that it is 
hardly poſſible to paſs it at high water; and in two places there 
is no paſſage at all: one of theſe is near the ſouth-eaſt, and the 
other near the north-weſt point of the iſland. . 

It is remarkable, that wherever there is a bay on one 
ſide of the iſland, on the other, directly oppoſite to it, is a 
cape; and where the ſhore on one ſide is flat and ſandy, on the 
other it is rocky and torn, Where the turning is ſharp, either 
to one ſide or the other, there the ſhore is cliffy and ſtony about 
a verſt or two from the turning. The mountains nearer the 
Stanovoy ridge are rather the ſteepeſt, There are many cracks which 
were occaſioned at different times by earthquakes; and it has been 
obſerved, that in the higheſt mountains ſomething ſticks out like 
kernels, ending as cones; which, though they ſeem to be of the 
fame ſubſtance with the mountain itſelf, yet are ſomewhat ſofter 
and clearer, and have a particular figure, Such kernels are found 
on the mountains of Baylal, and on the iſland Olebon. Mr. Steller 
received from Anadirſe ſtones of a green colour ſomewhat re- 
ſembling theſe kernels, and was informed that they were taken 
from the top of the mountains ; and that whenever they are broken 
off, others grow in their places, It is thou ght that theſe ſtones are 
formed by ſome internal motion of the earth, particularly by its 
preſſure towards the center; from whence theſe kernels may be 
reckoned a ſpecies of chryſtal, or the pureſt ſtony matter, which 
is firſt preſſed from the center in a liquid ſtate, and afterwards 
hardened by the external air, | 

On the north-eaſt ſide of the above-mentioned iſland is no haven, 
even for the ſmalleſt veſſel, except one place which is in breadth 
8 fathoms, where a veſſel may anchor in calm weather. There 
are ſhoals that lie off as far as four or five verſts from the ſhore, 
which are laid with ſtones as if done by defign, and on which 
you may walk at low water to the deep places without wetting 


your feet. 
North 
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North of the haven is a large bay, in which are ſuch 
ſtones and pillars as are found on the ſhore. The ſouth- 
welt ſide of the iſland is quite different; for though the ſhore is 
rocky and more torn, yet in two places there is a paſlage for flat- 
bottomed boats, not only to that, but even into the lakes, The 
firſt place is 50, and the ſecond is 115, verſts from the ſouth- 
eaſt point of the iſland. This laſt is eafily known from the ſea, 
for the land turns there from north to weſt; and in the very cape 
runsa river, which, though ſmall, is the largeſt in that ifland, and 
the depth of it at high water is ſeven feet. It runs out of a 
great lake, which is a verſt and a half from its mouth; and 
as the river is deeper when they have paſſed the bar, the 
failing to the lake in ſmall veſlels is very eaſy and fafe. 
The principal mark by which they can know this river is an 
ifland ſeven verſts round, and it lies ſeven verſts fouth from the 
mouth of it. The ſhore from thence to the weſt, for five verſts, 
is ſandy and low, and there are no rocks. From the high 
mountains of this iſland are to be ſeen the following places : in 
the ſouth, two iſlands; one of them in circumference ſeven 
verſts, as was ſaid before; and the other is in the ſouth-weſt, 
oppoſite to the very point of Bering's iſland, and at the 
diſtance of 14. verſts. It conſiſts of two high and ſplit rocks, 
about three verſts in circumference, From the very north- 
welt point of Bering's iſland, in clear weather, are ſeen moun- 
tains covered with ſnow; and the diſtance of them from thence 
may be reckoned about 100 or 140 verſts. Theſe mountains 
were taken by the author for a cape of the main-land of America, 
for the following reaſons : firſt, becauſe the mountains, as he 
judged by their diſtance, were higher than thoſe of the iſland : 
ſecondly, becauſe within the fame diſtance on the eaſt from the 
iſland there were plainly obſerved ſuch other white mountains; 


from the height and direction of which, all were of opinion that 
it 
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it was the main land of America. From the ſouth-eaſt point of 
Bering's iſland they faw lying ſouth-eaſt ſome other iſlands, but 
not ſo plainly ; and their ſituation was thought to be between 
Bering's iſland and the continent, It has been obſerved, that 
above the mouth of the river Kamt/chatka, towards the weſt and 
- ſouth-weſt, in clear weather, there is always a fog; and from 
that, in ſome meaſure, it was known that Bering's iſland was not 
far from the country of Kamtſchatka, To the north part of 
Bering's iſland there is another, in length from 80 to 100 
verſts. The channel betwixt theſe iſlands, towards the north- 
weſt, is about 20 verſts, and towards the ſouth-eaſt, about 
forty. Near the points of both are many rocks and pillars in 
the ſea, 

The weather differs from that of Kamt/chatka only in being 
more ſevere and ſharp; for the iſland has no cover from any 
point, and is narrow and without wood. The wind is fo ſtrong in 
the low and narrow vallies that a man can hardly keep his feet, 
and ĩt was obſerved to be higheſt in the months of February and 
April, when it blowed from the ſouth-eaſt and the north-weſt ; 
when from the former, the weather was clear and tolerable, and, 
when from the latter, it continued clear, but was very cold. The 
higheſt tides were in the beginning of February, when the wind 
was north-weſt; and in the middle of May, from the great rains 
and the melting of the ſnow, another flood happened; yet both 
theſe floods were moderate, compared to thoſe which, undoubt. 
edly, have been formerly in thoſe iſlands; for thirty fathoms 
higher than the ſea-mark, lie wood and whole ſkeletons of 
ſea animals, which have been left by the ſea; and it is 
probable that in the year 1737, the flood was as great here 
as at Kamtſchatka, Earthquakes happen frequently. The 
greateſt here, which laſted exactly fix minutes, was felt in 
the beginning of February, when the wind was weſternly ; a 

: great 
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great noiſe, which preceded the ſhock, was heard under ground, 
attended with a whiſtling wind, which went from ſouth to 
north, 

The water here is remarkable for its lightneſs and purity ; and 
its medicinal virtues have been experienced by the ſick. Every 
valley has its rivulet, and the number of them all is above 
ſixty. By reaſon of the great declivity of the vallies they are 
very rapid; and, near the ſea, divide themſelves into many 
ſtreams, 
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PON the banks of the river Kam!ſchatka is found 

U J plenty of roots and berries, which in ſome meaſure 
Ns MN ſupply the want of corn, There is alſo wood ſuffi- 
cient not only for building houſes, but even for ſhip-building ; 
and Mr. Steller is of opinion, that near the head of this river, 
both ſummer and winter corn would grow as well as in any 
other places in the ſame latitude, the foil being deep and rich ; 
and though ſnow falls in very great quantities, yet it thaws early 
enough, and the ſpring is not ſo rainy, nor have they ſuch 
damps, there as in many other places. Several tryals of ſum- 
mer-corn have been aQually made both in the upper and lower 
Oftrog * of Kamtſchatka ; in which both barley and oats have 
ſucceeded, At the monaſtery of our Lord of Jałutſti, they have 


* Ofrrog is a little town fortified with palliſades, where the R»/ian Coſſacks, and 
other inhabitants live, 
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ſeveral years paſt ſown ſeven or eight poods 4 of barley, which 
yielded a crop not only ſufficient for groats and meal for their 
own uſe, but even enough to ſupply their neighbours, though 
they are obliged to plough their land with men. | 

All garden ſtuff thrives not alike ; the moſt ſucculent produce 
-only leaves and ſtalks. Cabbage and lettice never grow to any 
head, and the peas continue in flower until late in the harveſt 
without yielding ſo much as pods ; but garden roots which are 
full of juice, ſuch as turnips and radiſhes, grow very well. Theſe 
tryals, however, were only made upon the banks of the Great 
River and Awat/ſcha, Such things as require a hot ſoil, grow 
very well every where, but ſtill beſt upon the Kamt/chatha. Upon 
the Great River I never ſaw any turnips larger than three or 
four inches diameter; but upon the Kamt/chatka, I have ſeen 
them four or five times as big. 

The graſs grows here ſo high, and is fo full of ſap that one ſcarcely 
ſees any thing like it in all the empire of Ruſia; near the river: 
and lakes, and in the opening of the woods, it riſes to above 
the height of a man, and ſo faſt that it may ſometimes be mowed 
thrice in a ſummer ; ſo that few places can be more proper for 
breeding of cattle; and although the blades are thick and 
high, and make but a coarſe fort of hay, yet the cattle are 
large and fat, and give plenty of milk both ſummer and winter, 
which I attributed to the richneſs of the ſoil and the ſpring rains. 
The graſs continues full of juice, 'even to the beginning of 
winter, which being condenſed by the cold prevents the graſs from 
turning hard during that ſeaſon, As the graſs is ſo high and thick, a 
great deal of hay may be made upon a ſmall ſpot ; and the cattle 
can find food in the fields all the winter, The places where 
the graſs thus grows are never ſo much covered with ſnow as the 
bogs and ſwamps, and for this reaſon it is difficult to travel over 

them in the winter, 


+ A pood is a Ru/fan weight of 40 Ib. , 
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In other places lying upon the Eaſtern Ocean, either to the 
N. or S. of Kamtſchatka, there is no land fit for culture; for 
all that is near the ſhore is either ſandy, ſtony, or boggy, and 
the banks are ſo narrow, that if the ground was good, yet there 
is not enough for agriculture ; and there are but very little hopes 
of the land about the Penſchinſta ſea anſwering better, eſpecially 
for winter-corn, it being all marſhy and boggy. At ſoine diſ- 
tance from the ſea are found woody places which are dry and 
high, and appear not improper for corn; but the ſnow which 
falls in the beginning of the harveſt before the earth is frozen, 
and lies generally deep upon theſe places 'till the middle of May, 
both prevents the ſowing of the ſummer-corn, and deſtroys the 
winter- corn; and, becauſe at the thawing of the earth the corn 
would be blaſted by the evening frofts, it is impoſſible to ſow any 
before the middle of June; after which time to Auguſt are con- 
tinual rains, ſo that ſometimes the ſun is not ſeen for fourteen days 
together: this would cauſe the corn to grow very high and full 
of juice ; but, for want of warm and dry weather, it would never 
ripen. Notwithſtanding, Mr. Steller thinks, that if the ground 
was properly prepared, oats and barley might ripen there; but 
this is much to be doubted, until, at leaſt, further tryal can be 
made; for I have myſelf ſeveral times ſown barley upon the 
Great River, and it grew well in thickneſs, height, and ftrength 
of blade *till the beginning of Auguſt, when, juſt as the ear 
was putting forth, all of it was deſtroyed by the froſt, 

All theſe barren places, not only near the Penſebinſta ſea, but 
even within the land, appear to be compoſed of earth brought 
from other parts. This one may diſcover by the different ſtrata, 
and perceive how they have encreaſed yearly on the banks of the 
rivers, which are high, and on the cliffs that are bare. I have 
ſeen hanging out of the earth, trees which are not to be found: in 
that country, more than ſeven feet deep under the ſurface. Hence 
it may bg concluded, that all theſe barren, boggy places, where at 
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preſent are no woods, but only ſhrubs, and ſtunted fallows, and 
birches, were formerly covered with water, which has decreaſed 
by degrees here, as it has upon the north-eaſtern coaſt, Below 
the earth lies a bed of pure ice, extremely hard; and under that 
a ſoft wateriſh clay, with gravel; this continues from the ſea 
up to the very mountains, and will ſufficiently account for the 
barrenneſs of theſe parts. But, though the land is not every 
where fit for agriculture, yet ſome places upon the river Kam!/- 
chatka (which have been already mentioned) and along the 
Biſtroy river, are ſufficient to furniſh with corn, not only the in- 
| habitants, but alſo the neighbouring parts. It is however to 
be feared, that the burning of the woods, in order to clear the 
lands, may drive away the fables, who have a particular aver- 
ſion to ſmoke: this happened upon the river Lena, formerly 
the beſt hunting country, but now deſerted by theſe animals, 
The ſcarcity of wood is a great inconvenience, both the Ruſſians 
and natives being obliged to fetch it twenty or thirty verſts with 
great trouble and loſs of time, for the neceſſary uſes of boiling 
their ſalt and curing their fiſh : and it is very difficult to bring it 
down in floats, becauſe the current is rapid and ſo ſhallow, that 
they can bring only two little bundles on each fide of a ſmall 
fiſhing-boat ; otherwiſe they would obſtruct themſelves in the 
management of their boat, and thereby run the riſk of being 
driven upon the rocks, ſand-banks, and trunks of trees, where not 
only their boat and wood, but frequently the people themſelves 
are loſt, Sometimes the ſcarcity of wood is ſupplied by ſuch as 
is thrown up by the ſea, which the inhabitants gather upon the 
ſhore ; but this wood that has been ſoaked in the water, although 
they are at great pains to dry it, never burns clear, but ſmothers 
away With a continual ſmoke very hurtful to the eyes. | 
At the diſtance of 30 or 40 verſts from the ſea, and near the 
heads of the rivers, grow birch-trees, alder, and poplar ; of 
which the people build. their houſes and make their boats. But 
| this 
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this they bring down with great difficulty, uſing the method 


above mentioned: for which reaſon a very pocr houſe will coſt 
here 100 rubles and more, and a ſmall fiſhing-boat five rubles. 
In other places, where the hills are nearer the thore, and the 
water-carriage eaſier, wood for firing and building is much 
cheaper. 

Upon the Biſtrey river, which falls into the Great River below 
the Bol ſebereſſcoi Oftrog, grows the beſt wood that is in theſe 
parts; even the birch-trees are ſo large, that captain Spanberg 
built a ſloop with their wood, in which he made ſeveral diſtant 
voyages to lea, 

It is very remarkable, that when this veſſel was launched 
ſhe lay as deep in the water as a veſſel full loaded; and it 
was believed, that ſhe never would be fit to go to ſea, but 
that the ſmalleſt loading would fink her. But, when ſhe was 
laden, ſhe drew very little more water, and few veſſels 
failed better or lighter, or could go nearer the wind : 
the reaſon of which may be, that as this wood has not fo 
much roſin, it ſucked a greater quantity of water at firſt, 
but ſo ſoon as its parts were once filled, it then ſucked very 
little more, | 

There is great plenty of wood upon the eaſtern coaſt of Kamt/- 
chatka ; from the hills down to the very ſhore grow very fine birch 
and alder trees. Beyond the river fonpanoba, and towards its 
head, begin the woods which continue to the Kamt/chatka, Lo- 
pat ga, and along the river Kamtſcbatba to the mouth of the 
river Elouti. Up the river, almoſt to its head, grow likewiſe 
pines, but not large enough for buildings. About the neck of 
land which joins the peninſula of Kam?/chatka to the continent, 
the wood begins again to fail, 

The changes of the weather and air are commonly in the fol- 
lowing order : harveſt and winter make up more than one half 
of the year; and the ſpring and ſummer cannot be reckoned 

above 
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above four months: the trees commonly begin to bud about the 
end of June, and ſome of them to loſe their leaves in the month 
of Auguft. 

The winter is moderate and conſtant, fo that there are neither 
ſuch ſevere ſroſts nor ſudden thaws as in Jakutſei, The mer- 
cury in de /” 1te's thermometer was between 160 and 180 degrees. 


From the ſevere froſts that we had two years following in the 


month of January, it fell to 205 degrees. The month of Ja- 
nuary is always their coldeſt month ; and at that time the mercury 
was between 171 and 200 degrees. 

The ſpring weather is pleaſanter than the ſummer ; when, 
although it ſometimes rains, yet now and then there are fine clear 
days. The ſnow lies to the end of May, which with us is 
reckoned the laſt ſpring month. 

The ſummer is for the moſt part very diſagreeable W 
rainy and cold * ; the reaſon of which is the continual damps 
from the neighbouring mountains being covered with ſnow that 
never melts. It frequently happens, that for a week or two the 
ſun does not appear : and during all the time that I was there we 


had never one whole week of fair weather, never one day fo clear 


but the mornings were foggy ; and there fell, as it were, a ſmall 
drizzling rain, which continued 'till twelve o'clock. From this 
moiſt air and the neighbouring hills it is ſo cold, that one can 
never be without warm cloathing. 

I never obſerved either violent rains'or loud thunder; for the 
rains are ſmall, and the thunder reſembles ſome rumbling noiſe 
under the earth. The lightning is alſo very weak. 

In the Ofrog upon the Great River, where the air is warmer, 
the mercury in the thermometer changed from 130 to 146 
degrees; and by an extraordinary heat, that happened two dif- 
ferent years in the month of Fuly, it roſe 118 degrees. 


®* This is to be underſtood of the country about the Great River and the Penſehinſta 
© as will be mentioned hereafter, 
The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The inconſtancy of the ſummer weather not only occaſions the 
unfruitfulneſs of the land, but is likewiſe a great hindrance to 
the people in preparing their fiſh againſt the winter; fo that, 
although there is vaſt plenty of fiſh, they are not able to prepare 
ſo much as to prevent a ſcarcity before the winter is over ; nor 
can they, preſerve one fiſh out of ten which they hang up to 
dry, the continual wet breeding worms which conſume it; fo 
that the fiſh which the dogs and bears catch themſelves and 
lay up, ſells very dear in the ſpring. 

In the more diſtant places from the fea, and eſpecially about 
the upper Kamt/chatka Oftrog, the weather is very different; it 
being fine and clear from the month of April to the middle of 
June. The rains begin after the ſummer ſolſtice, and continue 
to the end of Auguſt. Deep ſnows fall in the winter; but high 
winds ſeldom happen, and, when they do, are but of ſhort conti- 
nuance : and although there does not, perhaps, fall more ſnow 
than upon the GreatRiver, yet it is deeper, as it lies lighter. 

The harveſt weather is generally agreeable and clear, except at 
the end of September, when ſtorms frequently happen. The rivers 
are generally frozen over in the beginning of November; for their 
ſwift current prevents their freezing in moderate froſts. Upon 
the Penſcbinſta ſea the winds are generally in the ſpring ſouth- 
ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt ; in the ſummer, weſt ; in the autumn, 
north and north-eaſt ; in the winter before the ſolſtice, uncertain ; 
but after that, to the month of March, the north-eaſt and eaſt 
winds prevail, From theſe winds the ſpring and ſummer, before 
the ſolſtice, are generally thick and heavy ; but the weather in 
the months of September, October, February, and March, is more 
agreeable, and is the time for trade and long journies. In No- 
vember, December, and January, there is little clear good weather, 
but heavy ſnows and great drifts, which in Siberia they call 
Pourgami. The eaſt and ſouth-eaſt winds blow long and moſt vio- 


ently, ſometimes for two days together, and with ſuch vehemence, 
that 
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that a man cannot ſtand upon his feet. Theſe winds, which 
generally rage the three laſt-mentioned months, bring a great 
quantity of ice upon the ſhore of the Lopatka and Awachinſtaya 
bay, with a multitude of ſea-beavers : about this time, therefore, 
is their beſt ſeaſon for catching theſe animals. The north winds, 
either in ſummer or winter, bring agreeable clear weather ; but 
the fouth and ſouth-weſt winds in ſummer are attended with 
rain, and in winter with ſnow. And although the cold is ndt fo 
great, yet the air is always heavy and thick, and at ſea generylly 
attended with great fogs, as our people, who went upon 
American and Japan expedition, experienced: therefore failing i 
ſuch weather is as dangerous as living upon the land is diſa- 
greeable ; and this agreement of the weather of Kamt/chatka 
with what is found far out at ſea is to be attributed not only to 
neighbouring countries, but likewiſe to the great and extenſiv 
Southern Ocean. Hence the northern parts of Kamt/chatka, that 
are ſheltered from the ſouth wind, are both more fertile and enjoy 
a better climate ; and the nearer one comes to. the Lopatka the 
moiſter and thicker is the air in ſummer, and the winds more 
violent and of longer duration in winter. It frequently happens, 
that about the Great River the weather is very calm and agree- 
able, while at the ZLopatka the inhabitants cannot ſtir out of their 
huts ; becauſe it is a narrow point of land, and expoſed to every 
wind, except in the bay. All along the Pen/chinſta ſea, the more 
northernly any place lies, the leſs rain have they in ſummer and 
wind in winter. The winds and weather about the mouth of 
the Kamt/chatka river, and near to the upper Oftrog, are very 
changeable. From the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt they have as violent 
ſtorms as about the Penſebinſta ſea ; but yet, compared with 
this, the weather is more frequently fair than rainy. The dif- 
ference between the eaſtern and weſtern parts of Kamt/chatha is 
plainly to be ſeen in travelling from the head of the Biſtroy river: 
for towards the Penſcbinſta ſea the air appears always thick and 
hazy, 
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hazy, the clouds heavy, and always dark; while Kamt/chatka 
appears like another world, where the land lies higher, and the 
air is clear and ſerene, 

The ſnow lies always deeper upon the Lopaths than upon the 
northern ſide of Kamt/chatka; fo that, if it be twelve feet in 
depth about the Lopatka, upon the Aualſeba and the Great 
River it is not ſo deep by one third, and at the ſame time lies 
lighter and more equal, by reaſon that the winds are not fo 
high there. About Teghi/ and Karaga the ſnow is ſeldom 
deeper than a foot and a half : hence the reaſon appears why the 
Kamtſchadales do not keep rein-deer as well as the Korekr, 
but depend upon the fiſh for their nouriſhment, which upon 
the north-eaſt and north-weſt coaſt from the Great River 1s 
ſo ſcarce, that unleſs theſe barbarous creatures could digeſt every 
thing they can get down, they would not be able to ſupport lite 
for, though throughout the country of Kam?/chatka there would 
be food enough for rein- deer, yet the depth of the ſnow renders 
it impoſſible to maintain a number of them; and what rein-deers 
we had occaſion for in the expedition were never kept here in the 
winter, the depth of the ſhow making it hard for them to dig 
down to 'their food. 
| The force of the ſun reflected from the ſnow in the ſpring i is 
ſo great, that the inhabitants are as tawny as Indians; nay, they 
have their eyes ſpoiled and blinded thereby: therefore the natives 
generally wear covers pierced with ſmall holes, or nets of black 
hair, to leſſen the number of rays which would other wiſe fall 
upon their eyes. This is occaſioned by the great winds, which 
drive the ſnow ſo cloſe together that it is almoſt as hard and ſolid 
as ice, and will not allow the rays of the ſun to penetrate, but 
reflects them with greater force upon the very delicate and ſenſible 
nerves of the retina than they are able to bear. Mr. Steller 
ſays, that neceſſity forced him to find out a remedy for the pain 
and inflammation of the eyes, which generally gave relief in fix 
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hours' time, It was the white of an egg, with ſome camphire 


and ſugar, which he rubbed 'till it foamed upon a pewter plate, 


then tied it in a handkerchief, and bound it upon the forehead. 
This he found to ſucceed in every inflammation of the eyes. 

It hails frequently both in ſummer and harveſt ; but I never 
faw the hail bigger than peaſe. It ſeldom lightens but at the 
ſummer ſolſtice, The thunder is alſo but ſeldom heard, and then 
ſeems to be at a great diſtance, We have no inſtance of any one 
killed by thunder : the natives fay, indeed, that before the arrival 
of the Ruſſians they had a great thunder, and ſome were killed 
by it; but this is to be queſtioned, ſince for ſo long a time we 
have had no inſtances of it. As to fogs, it is impoſſible that 
there ſhould be greater any where than at Kamchatka ; and it is 
to be queſtioned whether deeper ſnows fall any where between 
55 and 52 degrees north latitude than here, from the melting 'of 
which the rivers ſwell ſo much as to overflow their banks, and 
the earth in the ſpring is entirely covered with water. The cold 
in winter is moſt intenſe about the Great River and the Awat/cha ; 
but in the lower Kamtſchatkoi Oftrog it is much warmer than in 
any other place of Siberia in the ſame latitude, 

The greateſt inconveniency ariſes from the violent winds and 
ſtorms, concerning which the following remarks may not be im- 
proper. Before a great. wind, which generally comes from the 
eaſt, the air is always thick and dark ; but, as I had not a ther- 
mometer, I cannot be certain if it is warmer then than at other 
times. The caſt winds coming from the Lopatka, where are 
burning mountains and warm ſprings, I imagine that they 
not only ariſe from the narrowneſs of the land, but alſo from 
ſubterraneous fires and vapours. 

With regard to other advantages or diſadvantages of this country, 
one may ſay in general, that its greateſt riches conſiſt in plenty 
of good furs and fiſh, and its greateſt inconveniences in the 


want of iron and falt, The firſt they are ſupplied with from 
| other 
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other places, and the ſecond by boiling ſea water into falt ; but 
the troubleſome diſtant carriage of the iron, and the boiling of 
the ſalt, are attended with ſuch expence and difficulty, that they 
are both ſold at a moſt intolerable price. One cannot buy a 


common ax under two rubles, and a pound of falt coſts four 
rubles, 


EAT. 


Of the VOLCAN O's ov BURNING MOUNTAINS. 


HERE are three burning mountains in Kamtſchatka, 
the Awachinſty, the Tulbatchinſty, 9 the Kamt/- 
c hatta. 

The Arwachinſty mountain ſtands upon the north ſide of the 
bay of Aualſcha, at a good diſtance indeed, but its bottom 
reaches to the very bay ; and all the high mountains, near one 
half of their height, are made up, as it were, of rows of hills ſet 
one upon another, and the top they call the Shazſe, or tent, 
which is always naked, but the lower parts are generally covered 
with wood, 

Theſe mountains for many years throw out a continual 
ſmoke, but flame. only at times. The moſt terrible fire hap- 
pened, as the Kamtſcbadales ſay, in the ſummer of the 
year 1737; but this laſted no longer than 24 hours, and con- 
cluded by throwing out a vaſt cloud of aſhes, which covered the 
adjacent parts the depth of a verſhoke ®, © 


„A verſhoke is the Ig of the Raſtan arſbia, which contains 27 inches, ' 
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Aﬀer this, in Awatſcha and the iſlands near the Kurilſtaya 
Lopat la they felt a terrible earthquake and motion of the waters, 
which was obſerved in the following manner. The earthquake 
began about three o'clock in the morning the 6th of Oc- 
tober, 1737, and continued about a quarter of an hour, and many, 
of the Kamt ſebat loi huts and tents were overturned. At the 
fame time the ſea was driven upon the ſhore, and roſe about 
20 feet; immediately after all the water was carried back 
to a great diſtance from the ſhore, and then it returned 
again higher than before, and ' afterwards retired fo far that one 
could not ſee it from the ſhore. At that time, in the paſſage 
between the firſt and ſecond of the Kuril//ſ#i iſlands, they obſerved 
cluſters of rocks in the bottom of the ſea that had never been ſeen 
before, although they formerly had great earthquakes and extra- 
ordinary agitations of the ſea, A quarter of an hour after this 
the earthquake returned with moſt terrible waves, and the ſea 
overflowed the ſhore 200 feet high, which, as formerly, imme- 
diately retired. This rolling motion continued for a long time, 
the ſea frequently approaching the ſhore and departing from it, 
Before every earthquake a great, heavy, rumbling noiſe was heard 
from this overflowing of the ſea, The inhabitants were all 
ruined, and many of them miſerably loſt their lives. In ſeveral 
places the meadows, little hills, and fields, were turned into ſalt- 
water lakes. This was not fo violent upon the Penſcbinſta ſea 
as upon the Eaſtern Ocean ; and the people about the Great 
River ſuffered very little. | 
At this time we failed from Ochorſka to the mouth of the 
Great River; and when we came on ſhore the 14th of October, 
the earthquake was ſtill perceptible, which was ſometimes fo 
ſtrong that we could not ſtand. upon ous feet ; and this continued 
to the ſpring of the year 1738 : however, it was more upon the 
Kurilſzaya Lopatka and the coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean than in. 
thoſe places that were more remote from the ſea. ch 
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The Coſſacks of the great river, who were then upon the 
Kurilſti iſlands, told me, that upon the beginning of the earth- 
quake they ran with the natives up to the tops of the mountains, 
and left all their goods, which were deſtroyed, as well as the 
habitations of the Kuriles. | 

The Tulbatebinſey mountain ſtands upon that neck of land 
which lies between the rivers Kamt/chatka and Tulbatchik : 
it has ſmoked for many years. In the beginning of the 
year 1739, for the firſt time, it threw out a ball of fire which ſet 
the woods on fire. After this fire-ball aroſe a thick cloud, which 
increaſing gradually at laſt fell down and covered the ſnow 
50 verſts round with aſhes. I was going at this very time 
from the upper to the lower Kamtſchatko: fort, and was obliged 
to wait a new fall of ſnow, as we could not travel upon this footy 
matter. 

Nothing extraordinary happened upon this conflagration, except 
ſome ſmall ſhocks of an earthquake, which were felt both before 
and after. The great ſhock was about the middle of December, 
which I felt when I went to the upper Kam?/chatko: fort from 
the Great River. We were then not far from the Hrepta, or 
Ogulminſty ridge. When we ſtopped about noon, the diſmal 
ſound in the woods that we heard at firſt ſeemed as an ap- 
proaching ſtorm ; but our kettles being thrown from the fire, 
and we ourſelves rocked in our ſledges, we were ſoon convinced 
of our miſtake, This earthquake had only three vibrations, 
which ſucceeded: each other at about a minute's diſtance. 

The mountain of Kamtſchatka is higher, not only than the two 
laſt mentioned, but than any other mountain in that part, Two 
thirds of its height are made up of. rows.of hills, as I mentioned, 
of the Awachinſey ; the Shatſe, or top, making alone one third 
of its height, The circuit round the bottom of the mountain 
is near 300 verſts. The Shatſe, or top, is very. ſteep on every 
fide, and has ſeveral deep openings lengthways : the very ſummit 


turns. 
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turns gradually broadeſt from the falling in of the earth into the 
mouth of the burning gulph. It is ſo high, that in a clear day 
it is to be ſeen from the upper Kamtſchathoi fort, which is about 
zoo verſts; and one cannot fee other mountains, the Tulbatchinſty 
for inſtance, although they are much nearer, Before a ſtorm the 
ſummit appears ſurrounded with three girdles ; the higheſt ſeems 
in breadth about the fourth part of the height of the mountain, 
from whence ariſes a continual thick ſmoke, The inhabitants ſay, 
that it throws out aſhes twice or thrice yearly, and ſometimes in 
ſuch quantities, that for 300 verſts around the earth is covered 
with them the depth of a verſhoke. From the year 1727 
to 1731 the inhabitants obſerved that it burnt almoſt without 
interruption, but they were not under ſuch apprehenfions as in 
the laſt conflagration in the year 1737. This terrible confla- 
gration begun the 25th of September, and laſted one week with 
ſuch violence, that to the people who were fiſhing at ſea near 
the mountain it appeared one red-hot rock, and the flames, 
which burſt through ſeveral openings, ſometimes ſhewed like 
rivers of fire with a ſhocking noiſe. Within the mountain were 
heard thunderings, crackling and blowing like the ſtrongeſt bel- 
lows, which ſhook all the neighbouring country : the nights were 
the moſt terrible, This conflagration ended as uſual, with 
throwing out a vaſt quantity of cinders and aſhes, of which how- 
ever little fell upon the land, the whole cloud being almoſt carried 
by the wind to the ſea, It throws out porous ſtones and glaſs of 
different colours, which are frequently found in the brook 
Boukofſe, which riſes out of this mountain. The 23d of Ocfober 
following at the lower Kam?ſcthathot fort happened ſuch a violent 
earthquake, that moſt of the houſes and ſtoves were thrown 
down, the bells of the churches rang, and the new church, 
which was built of thick balks of larch wood, was ſo much 
ſhaken that the joinings of the balks were all looſened. Some 
ſhocks were felt at times until the ſpring of the year 1738 ; 

however 
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however the agitation of the waters was leſs than what had been 
formerly obſerved. The earthquakes are ſaid to be more violent 
"near a mountain that burns, than near one that has left off 
burning, or is not quite kindled. 

Beſides theſe mountains, I heard of two other gulphs 
where ſmoke ariſes: one is called Joupanoſey; the other, 
Shevelitche ; but there are ſeveral places farther north than the 
river Kamtſchatka : ſome of which emit ſmoke, and ſome 
fire: and there are in the Kyr:/ſez iſlands, one upon the Paro- 
muſir, and another upon the Alaide; concerning which Mr, 
Steller obſerves, that it is only one hill which burns, not a whole 
ridge; all theſe mountains have outwardly the ſame appearance, 
and it 1s, therefore, probable that their contents are much the 
ſame; that from the external appearance, one may judge of their 
internal contents, and of their aptneſs to take fire and burn ; and 
that in all theſe which have ſmoked or burned formerly, but 
have been extinguiſhed, lakes are always found ; whence he con- 

_ cludes, that as theſe were burnt down to the bottom, the waters 
ruſhing through the opened paſſages, filled the empty ſpace ; and 
hence an account may alſo be given of the cauſe of the hot 
ſprings. 

There are two hills which have left off burning; the Apal- 
H, out of which riſes the river Apala ; and the Biloutchinſey, 
from which comes the river B:/outchik, At the bottom of this 

hill is a lake, where vaſt numbers of herrings are caught in the 
months of March, April, and May, 
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CHAP. III. 
Of th HOT SPRINGS, 


Found the following hot ſprings : 1ſt, Upon the river Oſernoi, 
which runs out of the Kurilſtoy lake. 2d, Upon the ri- 
ver Paudche, which falls into the Oſernoi. zd, Upon the 
river Baano, which is reckoned a branch of the Great River, 
4th, Near the fort Natchikute. ʒth, Near the mouth of the 
river Shematchinſei. 6th, Near the head of the ſame, 

Theſe waters, which are upon the river Oſernoi, run in little 
ſprings from the ſouth bank; ſome fall directly into the river: 
others keep their courſe parallel to the river, and, joining after 
at ſome diſtance, fall together into the Oſernoi. Theſe ſprings are 
not conſiderable, nor very hot, only . the thermometer 
(Farenheit's) which in the open air was at 45 to 1459 

The ſprings upon the Paudche are four verſts and a half diſ- 
tant from the firſt, and riſe out of the ground, upon the eaſt 
bank of the river in an open high hill which has a plain at the 
ſummit of 3 50 fathoms “ in length, and 300 in breadth, This 
hill goes in a promontory towards the river, where it makes a 
a ſteep bank; but on the other fide the deſcent is eaſy. 

Several of theſe ſprings throw out their waters, like artificial 
water-works, about a foot, or a foot and a half, high, and with a 
great noiſe, Some of them ſtand in large pools like little lakes, 
and ſend out ſmall ſtreams, which, joining upon the plain, divide 
it, as it were, into {6 many iſlands, — at laſt fall in a conſiderable 
ſtream into the Paudche, That little lake marked by the 
letter O is remarkable for having an opening two fathoms deep. 


* The Raſtes fathom is ſeven feet. 
In 
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In the iſland are a great many openings, ſome very ſmall, and others 
above a foot diameter; but from theſe large openings iſſues no 
water, though the ſmall ones ſend out ſometimes water and 
ſometimes vapour with a very great force. 

All. thoſe places from which formerly iſſued out water, may be 
known by a various coloured clay which is found round them, 
for this clay is commonly thrown up by the waters Sulphur 
is alſo found there, eſpecially about thoſe openings which emit 
vapours only. 

Some ſprings hkewife flow from: that ſteep bank which we 
mentioned, two fathoms or more higher than the river. It is 
remarkable, that the ſtones of which this bank, and perhaps all 
the hill, is formed, are round, outwardly very dry, but within 
ſo ſoft that they may be rubbed between the fingers like clay: 
hence it has been conjectured, that the various coloured clay, which 
is found about the mouths of the ſprings, is nothing but theſe 
ſtones ſoftened by the moiſture and heat. The clay in taſte is 
ſour and aſtringent; and if a piece of it, or a ſtone, is broken, 
there appears an effloreſcence of alum, like a moſs, with the co- 
lours blue, white, red, yellow, green, and black, which are fo 


mixed as to reſemble marble; and when the clay is not quite 


dry, the colours are pretty bright. 

Oppoſite to the promontory of the hill is an iſland in the river 
Paudche, where there are likewiſe ſprings of hot water, but 
ſmalier than thoſe before mentioned, 

A more diſtin idea may be had of theſe hot PONG from 
the ſubjoined plan, in which each ſpring is marked with a parti- 
cular letter, with the different degrees of heat, 
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A Tas of the different degrees of beat which were found in 
each ſpring, by De Vifle's and Farenheit's thermometers. 
De P Ifle's Fuarenbeit's 


The lake at the head of the ſtream [© 80 116 
The eye which is in the corner of that lake 65 134 
The little lake into which the ſtream ( falls 115 74 
The ſpring out of which the ſtream 1 runs 50 152 
The mouth of that ſtream where it falls ico 
into the lake — 106 87 


The mouth of the ſtream E where it comes 
out of the lake — 


The ſpring of the ſtream 2 —— — 20 188 
The little lake at the head of the ſtream 3 60 140 
In the fame lake at the mouth of the | 
ſtream 4. — — — 80 116 
Where this ſtream joins the ſtream 2 — 93 108 
At the head of the ſtream N — 10 200 
The mouth of this ſtream —— — 55 146 
The head of the ſtream K — — 80 116 
Where this ſtream joins the ſtream N 95 98 
Where both theſe ſtreams fall into the 
Paudebe— — 110 80 


De Aſee's — tai — een air, at 
136%, and that of Farenbeit's at 49“. 

The ſprings which are upon the river Piaana are not very 
different from thoſe of Paudebe. They riſe upon both fides of 
the river; and as upon the ſouth bank there is a high plain, and 
upon the north a cliff of rocks, the ſprings on the ſouth bank 
fall into the river in little ſtreams ; but thoſe upon the north fide 
run along the cliff, except one which riſes about 80 fathoms 
from the reſt, and where the cliff is more diſtant from the river, 


which has a courſe of 40 fathoms, 
| Amongſt 
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Amongſt the ſprings upon the ſouth bank it is to be remarked, 
that one place is full of openings of very different diameters, where 
the water is thrown up two feet and a half with a great noiſe. 
The thermometer, which in the open air ſtood at 185 degrees, 
roſe to 15 degrees, 

The ſprings of the Great River fall into it in one conſiderable 
ſtream, which runs between ſtony hills in a narrow channel, 
The banks are boggy, and the bottom ſtony, covered with moſs, 
From its ſpring to the place where it falls into the Great River is 
261 fathoms, At the ſpring the mercury roſe in De I/e's 
thermometer to 23, and Farenbeit's to 185, degrees; thence to 
where it falls into the River it grew cooler gradually, fo 
that at the mouth De 1/le's thermometer only roſe to 115, and 
Farenheit's to 74, degrees; in the open air the one ſtood at 175, 
and the other at 14, degrees. 

The hot brook, that is near the river Shematche, and falls 
into the Eaſtern Ocean, is much larger than any of the above- 
mentioned, At its mouth it is three fathoms broad, and in ſome 
places near four feet deep, and its length is three verſts * and 
88 fathoms, It runs between high ſtony hills with a ſtrong 
Current : its bottom is a hard ſtone covered with green moſs, 
which in ſtill places ſwims upon the ſurface, Near the banks 
at its mouth, the heat is like that of ſummer water ; and towards 
the head the graſs and plants upon the banks were green and ſome 


of them flowered in March. In going from this river to the 


laſt hot ſpring that lies upon the river Shematche one maſt paſs a 
great ridge of hills. Upon the eaſt fide of this ridge, near the 
ſummit, is an even plain covered with round grey ſtones, without 
any plants growing upon it. Upon this plain in ſeveral places a 
vapour aſcends with great force, and- a noiſe reſembling the 


A R»/ſian verſt is 500 fathoms, or 3500 feet. 


L2 bubbling 
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bubbling of water is heard. Here I dug, expecting to find water; 
but I found a ſtratum of ſuch hard ſtone that we could not dig 
through it. It is probable that the waters of the warm brook, 
that falls into the Eaſtern Ocean, have their origin from this 
place, for it is directly oppoſite to the riſe of that brook : and 
the laſt ſtream that falls into the river Shematche is likewiſe 
thought to derive its ſource from the ſame place, as it riſes from 
this ridge, upon the welt ſide, in a deep hollow, ſurrounded with 
ſmoking hills. The very bottom itſelf is full of boiling ſprings for 
near a verſt and a half; all which join at laſt in one ſtream, 

In this bottom are two large wells, that deſerve particular notice ; 
one is five, the other three fathoms' diameter ; the firſt one and a 
half, the other one fathom deep. - In theſe the water boils up 
with white bubbles, and makes ſuch a noiſe, that one perſon 
cannot hear another in the common way of ſpeaking ; nay, 
ſcarcely when he cries aloud. The vapour is ſo thick, that one 
cannot ſee a man at ſeven fathoms' diſtance ; and the boiling of 
the water is only to be obſerved by lying down upon the ground. 
The earth between theſe wells yields like a bog, ſo that 
one is in continual fear of ſinking in. The water of 
theſe ſprings is diſtinguiſhed. from all others by a black 
matter, like Chineſe ink, that ſwims upon the top, which 
ſticks ſo to the fingers that one cannot without difficulty 
waſh it off, They have, in common with other hot ſprings, clay, 
lime, alum, and ſulphur, of various colours. In all the above- 
mentioned ſprings the water is thick, and ſtinks like rotten eggs. 

The Kamt/chadales eſteem all the burning mountains, and 
places where hot ſprings ariſe, as the habitations of ſpirits, and 
approach them with fear ; but, as the latter are the moſt dan- 
gerous, they are under the greateſt awe of them; and therefore 
they never willingly diſcover them to any Ruſſian, leſt they 
ſhould be obliged to accompany him near them. It was by 
chance that I heard of them after I had travelled 100 verſts from 
natddud => | | the 
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the place; but this natural phænomenon appeared fo curious that 
I returned to examine it. The people of Shematchinſ#; village 
were obliged to declare the true reaſon why they had not for- 
merly diſcovered them, and much-againſt their will were forced 
to ſhew me the place, but would not go near it : and when they 
ſaw that we lay in. the water, drank it, and eat things boiled with 
it, they expected to fee us periſh immediately; but when they 
perceived this did not happen, they told it in the village as an 
uncommon wonder, and looked uqon us as very extraordinary 
people, fince even the devils could not hurt us, 

This is remarkable, that north from the mouth of the river 
Kamtſchatka, and weſt along the coaſt of the river Oſernoi, 
there are no hot ſprings, although it abounds in Pyrites ſulphur, 
iron ore, and ſtones that yield alum and vitriol. Mr. Steller 
obſerves, that the appearance of the country of Kamt/chatka, 
and the frequent earthquakes there, give reaſon to think that 
it is full of caverns replete with combuſtible matter, which 
taking fire in the bowels of the earth produces earthquakes, 
and makes thoſe vaſt alterations of which we ſee numerous 
inſtances in rocky ſhores being torn off both upon the Beaver 
ſea, and in the iſlands which lie between Ala and America, 
The combuſtible matter, he tells us, is kindled by the ruſhing 
of the ſalt water into thoſe ſubterraneous caverns, through their 
apertures towards the ſea ; which hypotheſis is ſtrengthened by 
his obſervation, that earthquakes are moſt frequent about the 
equinoxes, when the waves of the ſea are driven by the great 
ſtorms with uncommon violence upon the ſhores; and eſpecially 
about the ſpring equinox, at which time the water always riſes 
higher than at any other: and the inhabitants of Kamt/chatha 
and the Kuriles know this ſo well, that they always fear the 
beginning of March and the end of September. 

It is very extraordinary, that no iron has been diſcovered here, 
e ſome ore is obſerved mixed with clay and earth, to 
which 
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which ſulphur being added the ſubterraneous fires may eaſily be 
accounted for; nor do we yet know of any ſalt ſprings, although 
the narrowneſs of the iſthmus of the peninſula of Kamt/chatkha, 


and ſo many ſubterraneous caverns under the rocky hills which 


have communication with the ſea, ſhould give us reaſon to 
conclude that there muſt be ſome. | 

After the hot ſprings we ought to take notice of the rivers 
which never freeze. Theſe are ſo common in Kamtſchatka, 
that there is ſcarcely . one river which has not ſome very large 


openings, even in the moſt ſevere froſts; and the plains un- 


der the hills are fo full of ſprings that one cannot go dry any 
where in the ſummer. Theſe ſprings, which joining make a 
little rivulet, and fall into the Kleutchova Kamt/chatka, never 
freeze, and yield fiſh almoſt the whole winter, which gives an 
advantage to the Kleutchova, as it furniſhes not only the Kami 


chadales, but all the people of the Offirag of Niſbniſbantalſey, 
with freſh fiſh, which is generally eſteemed, on account of its ſcar- 


city at that time, as a very great delicacy. This may alſo ac- 
count for the wholeſomeneſs of all theſe waters, which the in- 
habitants drink after eating the fatteſt fiſh without the leaſt harm, 
although, in other places, cold water drunk upon fat fiſh pro- 
duces the bloody flux, 
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EHATP. IV. 


Of the METALS and MINERALS. 


LTHOUGH the peninſula of Kamt/chatka is hilly, 
and the ground ſuch as might naturally be ſuppoſed to 
produce metals and minerals, eſpecially iron and copper, 

with which Siberia abounds ; yet hitherto little has been diſ- 
covered, This is no proof that ſuch ores are not in Kamt E. 
chatka ; for, beſides that the Kamtſchadales are entirely un- 
experienced, the Ruffians who live here have as yet given 
themſelves no trouble in the ſearch after metals ; as they have ſuch 
large quantities of iron and copper inſtruments brought to them, 
that they have not only ſufficient for themſelves, but are alſo en- 
abled to furniſh the Kamt/chadales and Kuriles with them at a 
very conſiderable profit. It is alſo to be conſidered, that the 
providing for their ſubſiſtance takes up ſo much of their time, 
that they can ſpare but little for any thing elſe ; and moreover, 
the places proper for ſuch tryals are very difficult of acceſs : to 
which it may be added, that the frequent ſtorms and general incle- 
mency of the weather are great hindrances to ſuch tryals ; eſpeci- 
ally when every neceſſary for the undertaking muſt be carried upon 
men's backs, for, in the ſummer they can carry nothing upon dogs. 
It is reaſonable to preſume that ore might be found in Kamt/chatha, 
if it was worth while to ſearch for it. Copper ore has been 
found about the Kurilſeoy lake, and the Ivovoy bay; and a fandy 
iron ore upon the banks of the ſeveral lakes and rivers ; whence it 
is expected that there is iron ore in the hills from which theſe 
lakes and rivers riſe. Native ſulphur is gathered about the rivers 
Kambalinſkoy and Oſernoi, and the Kronotzkoy cape, The ſul- 
phur 
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phur which they bring from Olentoſei, where it drops from the 
rocks, is quite fine and pellucid; and in the Pyrites upon the 
coaſt it is to be found every where. 

The following kinds of earth are common. Great quantities 
of white chalk are found. about the Kuriley lake; tripoly and 
oker about the Great River, and the villages of Nachikin and 
Koutchinuhiff; and a purple-coloured earth about the hot ſprings, 
and ſometimes a hard ſtony oker, Among the ſtones in the 


mountains are found, but rarely, ſmall cherry-coloured chryſ- 


tals; and near the river Charious are found pieces of fluſle, 
which is like a coarſe green glaſs, of which the inhabitants for- 
merly made knives, axes, lancets, and darts. It is called by the 
Ruſſian natives glaſs, and by the Kamt/chadales, nanagy. This 
fluſſe is alſo found in the copper mines about Ecatherinenbourg, 
where it is called a topaz. There is likewiſe here a fort of light 
ſtone, white like chalk, of which the inhabitants make plates, and 
lamps wherein they burn their fiſh oil ; and every where upon 
the ſhore is found an iron-coloured hard ſtone, porous as a ſpunge, 
and eaſily turned by the fire. 

The inhabitants find pellucid ſtones near the ſprings of the ri- 


ver, which they uſe inſtead of flints. Some of theſe ſtones are 


ſemi-pellucid, whitiſh and milky, and reckoned cornelians by 
the Rufians. Some ſmall pellucid ſtones of a yellowiſh colour; 
like corals, are found upon the banks of ſeveral rivers; and ny 
of hyacinths near 7 amſtey. 

| Hitherto they have diſcovered no precious ſtones here. The bills 3 


are. firmer than thoſe in Siberia, and do not fall away like 


them; but when the earth falls off they find much lac lung ; 
and a ſoft kind of bolus, of a fattiſh creamy taſte, is found near 
the Penſchinſta ſea, Kurilſzoy lake, and the Olutorſtoy: this is 
uſed as an excellent remedy in fluxes, I ſent ſpecimens of 
moſt of the above things to the Muſeum of the Imperial 
r of St. Peter ſbourg. I muſt not forget to mention 

that 
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that amber is gathered here, near the Penſebinſta ſea, upon the 
river Tegbil, and farther north. | 


CHAP. V. 
Of TREES and PLANTS. 


HE moſt uſeful wood is the larch “, and the white 

poplar 1, which ſerves for building their houſes and 

forts; and they are fit, not only for ſuch boats as the 
inhabitants uſe, but even for the building of ſhips. The larch- 
tree, indeed, only grows upon the river Kamtſebatla, and ſuch 
other rivers as fall into it: in other places they make uſe of the 
white poplar, The pine-tree || and the black poplar 4 are no 
where to be found upon the Kamt/chatka ; and the pitch-tree ** 
only in one place, and there in ſmall quantities. Although 
there be many birch- trees ++, yet they make little uſe of 
them, unleſs in their ſledges, having none near their houſes but 
what are crooked and uſeleſs; and it is very troubleſome to bring 
the better ſort from the diſtance at which it grows. 
They make great uſe of the birch bark, which they 
ſtrip from the trees while yet green; and cutting it in ſmall 
pieces, like vermicelli, eat it with dried caviar. In the winter, 
whenever you enter any of their villages, you find the women 
employed in hacking this green bark with their bone or ſtone 
axes, They alſo ferment this bark with the juice or ſap of 
the birch, which makes an agreeable drink, The birches of 


* Larix. I Pinus. % Picea. 
+ Populus alba. | t Populus nigra. ++ Betula. 
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Kamtjthatha are much fuller of knots and hard excteſcences 
than thoſe of Europe ; but of theſe knots they make very uſeful 
plates, ſpoons, and cups. Mr. Steller obſerved, that the white 
poplar near the ſea was quite porous and light, which he attri- 
buted to the ſalt water; that the aſhes of this wood, laid out 
in the open air, turned into a ſtony ſubſtance heavy and hard, 
which, the longer it lies, the harder and heavier it grows. This 
ſtone, when broken, ſhews ſome ſpecks T iron in its ſubſtance. 
Sallows * and alders + are the common fire-wood in Kamt/- 
chatka; The bark of the fallow is uſed for food, and that of 
the alder in dying their leather ; as ſhall be related more at large 
in another place. They have the tree tcheremough|| and the 
hawthorn I of two ſpecies, one yielding a red, and the other 
a black fruit ; of theſe they lay up a great quantity againſt winter : 
they have likewiſe the ſervice-tree * in great plenty, whoſe fruit 
is eſteemed amongſt their moſt delicate confections. 

Their principal nouriſhment is from the nuts of the ſlantza, 
which grows every where, both in hills and dates. This ſhrub, 
or tree, is truly of the cedar kind, only it is much eſs; and 
inſtead of growing ſtraight, it creeps along the ground. Its cones 
and nuts are not half ſo large as thoſe of the cedar : the Kamt 


" chadales eat them with the ſhells. Theſe, as well as the tche- 


remough and the hawthorn berries, are very aſtringent, eſpecially 
if eaten in any quantity. The greateſt virtue of theſe nuts is, 
that they are a good remedy againſt the ſcurvy, as all our ſeamen 
can witnefs : for in the moſt ſevere ſcurvy this is, as one may 
ſay, almoſt their only medicine; and from the tops of the flantza 
and cedar was their common drink made, ſometimes fermented, 
at other times drunk warm like tea; and orders were given by 


* Salices. + Oxyanthus fructu * et nigro. 
+ Alni, vs Sorbus, 
j Padus foliis annuis. Linn, 
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the commanding officer that the kettle with ſlantza and cedar tops 
ſhould never be taken from the fire, Red currants, raſberries, 
and kneſhnitza are very rare there, or grow at ſuch a diſtance 
from their houſes that no one cares to go in ſearch of them. 
The blackberries of the gimoloſt * are of great uſe, being of an 
agreeable taſte, ſomething like new-fermented beer. The bark 
of this ſhrub is uſeful in diſtilling brandy, giving ſtrength 
and ſharpneſs to the ſpirit. 

The juniper + grows every where; but they do not uſe the 
berries, as they lay up great ſtore of moroſky ||, pianitza , bruſh- 
nitza **, klioukva ++, and vodinitza |[|| : and when they have 
great plenty of theſe berries they not only uſe them as confects, 
but diſtil brandy from them, except from klioukva and vodinitza, 
which yield no ſpirit. Mr. Steller writes, that the vadinitza is 
no bad remedy for the ſcuryy ; and the inhabitants dye any old 
cloaths with it that have loſt their colour, to which it gives a 
cherry-colour. Some boil it up with train-oil and alum, and dye 
the beaver and coarſe fables with it well enough to deceive the 
unwary or ignorant. In many places they content themſelves 
with roots and herbs, and make them ſupply not only their 
want of bread, but of fiſh alſo. The principal of theſe 
is the ſaranne, which ſerves inſtead of groats. It belongs to the 
claſs of the lillies 4. ; but as this fort is never ſeen any where but 
in Oc bot ſtoy and Kamtſchatka, I ſhall give a deſcription of it. It 
grows about half a foot high; has a ſtalk near the thickneſs of a 
ſwan's quill, red below and green above, Its leayes grow in two 


a N bifloxio, floribus { Vaccinium Sper. 2. Lixx. Bilberry, 


infundibuli formis, | bacta ſolltaria, ob. Vaccinium Bilberry Spec. 3. Linn,” * 
longa, anguloſa. Gus. flor. Sib. tt Vaccinium Red Crowberry Spec. 4. 

+ Juniperus. [] Empetrum. 

1 Chamemorus Rant Syn. tt Lillium flore atro rubente.  * 
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rows upon the ſtalk ; the lower row having three leaves, and the 
upper four, placed croſsways: the form of the leaves is oval. 

Sometimes above the ſecond row one leaf grows juſt under the 
flower, Upon the uppermoſt part of the ſtalk grows one dark 
cherry-coloured flower, rarely two, ſomething leſs than that of 
the common lilly; and this is divided into fix equal parts. The 
pointal in the center of the flower is triangular, at the top flat, 
and in three different cells contains flat reddiſh ſeeds. Round 
the pointal are fix white ſtamina with yellow heads. Its root, 
which is properly the ſaranne, is about the bigneſs of a root of 
garlick, made up of- many little cloves, whence it acquires 
a round form, It bloſſoms in June, at which time one can ſee 
no other flower over the whole fields. 

The natives of Kamt/chatha, and the wives of the Ruſſian 
Coſſacks, dig up the roots in the harveſt, or take them out 
of the neſts of the field mice, dry then in the fun, and 
ſell them for five or fix rubles the pood. The faranne 
half boiled, and beat up with brambleberries, cranberries, 
or ſuch other of this kind, makes one of the moſt. agree- 
able confections, being of a ſharp ſweetneſs; and if one | had 
enough for every day's uſe, the want of bread would be tolerably 
well ſupplied. Mr, Steller reckons five ſpecies of this plant : 
1ſt, the kimtchiga, which grows near Tegbil and Hariouſtovoy, 
in appearance like a large ſugar-pea, and if boiled taſtes much the 
fame; but neither he nor I ever. ſaw this plant in bloſſom : 
adly; the round ſaranne, which I. have (deſcribed above: 
3dly, ovſenka *, which grows every where in Siberia, being roots 
of red lillies, whoſe flowers are all turned up in curls ; the bulb is 
e of an infinite . of ſmall cloves.: vw rs 


26 folis ſparks, floribus reflexis, corallis revolutis. Gaz. 
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which grows upon the Great River; but neither he nor I ever 
faw this in the flower : 5thly, matiſta ſladka trava *, or the 
ſweet plant, is as uſeful in their oeconomy as the ſaranne; 
for the Kami ſcbadales uſe this not only as a confection in tarts 
and broths, but in all their ſuperſtitious ceremonies this is abſo- 
lately neceflary. The Rujſſians were no ſooner ſettled there, than 
they found that brandy was to be diſtilled from it ; and at 
preſent this is the only brandy that is publickly fold. The 
root of this herb is = yellowiſh, within, white ; and 
of a bitter, ſpicy taſte. The ſtem is fleſhy, of three or four 
joints, and about a man's height. Its flower is a reddiſh green, 
with ſhort white hairs, longeſt near the root. The leaves upon 
the ſtem neareſt the root are five or fix, and ſometimes even ten : 
they grow upon thick, round, fleſhy, green, rough ſtalks, marked 
with little red ſpots. Upon the main ſtem, at every joint, ariſes 
one ſuch leaf, but without a ſtalk. The flowers are ſmall 
and white, like fennel, or other herbs of that fort; and 
conſiſt of five leaves, of which the innermoſt are largeſt, and the 
outward ſmalleſt, It has two ovaria upon every flower, upon 
ſhort ſmall necks ; and round them are five white ſtamina with 
green points, which riſe higher than the flower. The flowers, 
taken all together, reſemble a plate; while the ſtalks which 
ſupport the umbella are longeſt without, and in the middle 
ſhorteſt : - ſtalks ariſe ee . which are 
flowers. 

This 1 where in Kamtſchaths, and the inha- 
re in this manner: they cut off the 
ſtalks of the leaves which grow neareſt the root, and with a ſhell 


* Sphondylium foliolis pinnatifidis. Linx. cur. 
ferape 
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ſerape off the ſkin; and then bind up ten ſtalks together. 
When it begins to ſmell a little, then they put it in a bag to 
ſweeten; where it yields a ſweet duſt, which perhaps ſweats out 
from the pith of the plant. - This herb-ſugar, as they call it, 
has ſomething the taſte of liquorice, and is not very pleaſant. 
A pood of the yi does not afford above a quarter of a pound 
of this duſt. 

The women, whin they he this, muſt wear gloves ; for the 
Juice is ſo ſharp or cauſtic, than whenever it falls upon the fleſh 
it raiſes ſwellings and binde. For this reaſon, when in the 
ſpring the Rugſians eat it freſh, they only bite it with their teeth, 
taking care not'to touch it with their lips. I have ſeen inſtances 
of ſome that were unacquainted with this, who raihly chewed it 
as they would do any other herb; upon which, not only their 
lips, but their chin, noſe, and cheeks, and alſo. wherever the juice 
of this plant had touched, was immediately ſwelled up and full 
of bliſters ; and although theſe duſt, yet the ſwelling continued 
for a whole week. 

The manner of diſtilling ſpirits from it is as follows : — 
They lay ſeveral bundles of this plant in a ſmall veſſel, 
upon which they pour hot water; and to make it ferment, they 
put in ſome berries of honey-ſuckle or cranberries, and binding 
the veſſel cloſe up ſet it in a warm place, where they leave it 
until the liquor ceaſes to make a noiſe ; for during the time of 
fermentation, it cracks and bounces ſo much as to make-the 
vefſel hake. In the fame manner they prepare more; wort in 
a large veſſel, and add to this, which now generally ferments in 
24 hours, as above. They throw both the fermented herbs and 
liquor into the kettle, and cover it cloſe with a wooden cover; and 
inſtead of a pipe they take the barrel of a gun. The firſt 
running is as ſtrong as brandy; which, if they diſtil a ſecond time, 
produces a ſpirit ſo ſtrong that it conſumes even iron, But it 

WT” is 
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is only the richer fort of people that uſe this brandy ; and what 
they ſell is only the firſt running, which makes a very good 
dram. 

Two pood of herbs generally render one vedro * of the firſt 
running, and the pood coſts four rubles or more. The herbs 
that remain in the ſtill after drawing off all the ſpirit, are made 
uſe of as a yeſt, inſtead of berries, to ferment other infuſions or 
wort; and what they cannot uſe thus the cattle eat very greedily, 
and it fattens them much. It is remarkable that brandy diſtilled 
from the plants from which the ſkin has not been clean ſeraped, it 
cauſes melancholy and perturbation of mind. Mr Steller made 
the following remarks upon this brandy: 1ſt, that it is very 
piercing, and contains a good deal of a ſharp acid, which co- 
agulates the blood and makes it black: 2dly, that a ſmall quantity 
of it makes people drunk and quite ſenſeleſs, and cauſes their faces 
to turn black : 3dly, that if a perſon drinks a few drams of it, he 
is plagued the whole night with diſagreeable dreams, and next day 
is uneaſy and diſturbed as if terrified with the apprehenſion of 
the greateſt misfortune: and, what is very extraordinary, he has 
ſeen ſome people the day after they have been drunk with this 
ſpirit, from one draught of cold water, become again ſo drunk 
that they could not ſtand upon their feet. They wet their hair 
with the juice, which they ſqueeze” out of this herb in the 
ſpring, as a preſervative againſt lice, and find it to be their only 
relief. Many of the Kam?/chadales, who deſire to have children, 
will not eat this herb, green or dry, imagining that it impairs 
the generative faculties. 

The herb kipri 4, which grows in all Europe and Alia, 
has the third place in the food of the Kam ſebadales. They 


® Vedro is a Ruffian liquid meaſure containing 2 5 pints. 
+ Epilobium., Linn, Succ, Spec. 1, French willows, 
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boil it with their fiſh, and uſe the leaves as tea; but the greateſt 
uſe is made of its pith, which, after having ſplit the ſtalks, they 


| ſcrape out with ſhells, and, tied up in bundles, dry it in the ſun. 


It is then very pleaſant, and in taſte reſembles dried Perſian 


cucumbers. The Kamtſchadales uſe it in ſeveral diſhes, and 


ſerve it up green as a deſert, The kipri boiled gives a thick ſweet 
wort, that makes the. beſt quaſſe * imaginable : it alſo affords 


them a very ſtrong vinegar, if to fix pounds of the kipri they add 
a pound of the ſweet herb of ſphondilium, and ferment it in the 
uſual way: they get a great deal more brandy, when they uſe 


the infuſion of the kipri, inſtead of water, 0 


herb for diſtillation. 
They cure the navels of their children with this herb, chewing 


it, and laying it upon the part. They grind the roots and ſtalks, 
and uſe them inſtead of green tea, to which the flavour has ſome 


reſemblance. The ſame uſe the Kuriles make of another ſhrub +, 
which has flowers like the ſtrawberry, only yellow, and produces, 


no berries, . This is en ae and has great virtue in 


fluxes and gri 
The wild garlick {| is not only uſeful in the kitchen, but alſo 


in medicine. Both the Ryffians and Kamt/chadales gather great 
quantities, which they cut and dry in the ſun for their winter 
proviſion ;- at which time boiling it in water they | ferment it 
a little, and uſe it as an herb ſoup, which they call ami. They 
eſteem. the wild garlick fo efficacious a remedy againſt the ſcurvy, 
that they think themſelves in no danger ſo ſoon as it begins to 


®* Quaſſe is a Ne drink made of rye- + Potentilla caule frufticoſa, Linn. Clif. 
malt, and flower, and very little fermented. | Allium foliis radicalibus petiolatis flo- 
Sometimes they add mint to it, and it make: Abos umbellatis. en 1. id. tom. 1. 


no diſagreeable drink. 1 b. 49. 
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ſhew itſelf under the ſnow : and I have heard an extraordinary 
account of its virtues from the Coſſacks that were employed with 
captain Spanberg in building the ſloop Gabriel: they were fo ill 
with the ſcurvy, that- ſcarce any were able to work, or even to 
walk, ſo long as the ground was covered with ſnow ; but as 
ſoon as the high lands began to appear green, and the wild 
garlick to ſprout out, the Coſſacks fed upon it greedily. Upon 
their firſt eating it, they were covered over with ſcabs in ſuch a 
manner, that the captain believed they were all infected with the 
venereal diſeaſe, In about a fortnight, theſe ſcabs fell off, and 
they were perfe&ly recovered of the ſcurvy. 

We muſt reckon amongſt the food of the Kamt/chadales the 
ſhelmina *, and the morkovai +, which is the ſtalk of a plant 
that is hollow and juicy, ſuch as the angelica, The ſhelmina is 
a ſpecies of the ulmaria, Its root is blackiſh without, and white 
within: it ſends out from one root two or three ſtalks about 
a man's height ; which, near the root, are about a finger thick, but 
above, ſomewhat thinner, The leaves ſhoot out from long 
branches which grow all over the ſtalk. Their upper part is 
green and ſmooth ; and their lower rough, with high reddiſh 
veins, Where the branch ſprings from the root there are two 
leaves like thoſe above deſcribed, but ſomewhat leſs. The ſtalk 
is triangular, reddiſh, hard, and rough. At the top of the plant 
s a flower reſembling that of the ſervice-tree, It has four oval 

piſtils, flattened in the ſides, with downy edges; in each of which 
are contained two longiſh ſeeds. They are ſurrounded by ten 
white ſtamina, riſing above the flower; the anthera being likewiſe 
white. It flowers about the middle of July, and the ſeeds 
are ripe about the middle of Auguſt, The root, ſtalks, and 


* Ulmaria fructibus hiſpidis. SrEII IE. + Chæreoptrylum ſeminibus levibus 
nitidis, petiolis ramiferis ſimplicibus. Linx, Clif. p. 101. 
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leaves of this plant are very aſtringent: both the Ruſſians and 
Kamtſchadales eat it in the ſpring. They preſerve the root for 
winter, which they ſtamp and boil for a gruel. It has ſome re- 
femblance ; in taſte to the Piſtacho nut. 

The morkovai pouſhki, or carrot bunches, are ſo called be- 


cauſe they are like carrots in their leaf as well as in taſte, They 


likewiſe eat this green in the ſpring, but they oftener ſour it like 
ſour crout, or make a liquor with it. 
The kotkonia * grows upon the banks of the rivers of 


. Kamtſchatka in great plenty. Its root is about the thick- 


neſs of one's finger, bitter and aſtringent, black without, 


and white within, Sometimes five, but always more than two 


ſtalks ariſe from this root, about ten inches high, of the 


thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, and of a yellowiſh-green colour. At 
. the top are three oval leaves ſpread like a ſtar, from the middle 
.of which riſes a ſtalk half an inch high, which ſupports the 
flower, The cup of the flower conſiſts of three oblong green 


leaves, and the flower itſelf of as many white ones. In the 
middle of the flower is the piſtil, of fix ſides, a yellow colour, 
with a red top: it contains three cells, and is ſurrounded with 
ſix equal yellow. coloured ſtamina; the anthera is alſo yellow. 


When the piſtil is ripe it is as big as a walnut, is ſoft, fleſhy, 
and of an agreeable taſte, like a pleaſant apple. It flowers about 


the middle of May. The Kam!ſchadales eat the root of this 


plant both freſh and dried, with caviar ; but the fruit muſt be 
eaten as ſoon as gathered, for it is ſo delicate that it ſpoils if 


it be kept one night. 
The ikoume , or biſtort, grows in plenty both on the hills and 


in the vallies, The Kamtchadales eat it freſh or dried, and 


DB eradclcantia 5afts malli edel. 3 
t * eblongie ncaminatls Linn, Clif, 
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pounded with caviar, It is far from being ſo aſtringent as that in 
Europe, is juicy, and taſtes like a nut, 

Utchichlcy + is a plant that has leaves like hemp, but flowers 
like the ragwort. When the leaves are dried, and boiled with 
fiſh, they make the broth taſte as if the fleſh of the wild goat 
was boiled in it. 

The root called here mitoui, and at Fakutſez ſardan, they 
fry in the fat of fiſh, or ſeals, and eſteem it a delicate 
diſh, 

Theſe are the principal plants which they make uſe of in 
their kitchens ; however there is a great number of others, and 
alſo of plants thrown out by the ſea, which the Kam!/chadales 
eat both freſh and dry in the winter: for, as Mr. Steller obſerves, 
they refuſe nothing, but eat every thing they can get down, 
even the drieſt plants and naſtieſt rotten muſhroons, although 
one would imagine the conſequence dangerous, as indeed it 
ſometimes happens. However, he tells us the natives have 
obtained ſuch a knowledge of plants, and of their uſe both 
in food and medicine, that he is ſurpriſed ; and that one ſhall not 
find ſo much knowledge of this fort among any barbarous nation, 
nor even, perhaps, amongſt the moſt civilized. They give a 
name to every one of their plants, and know all their proper- 
ties, and the different degrees of virtue which they derive from 
the various ſoils and expoſitions in which they grow; and fo 
accurate are they. in theſe diſtinctions, and alſo in the proper 
time of gathering the ſeveral fruits and other produce, that it 
is truly wonderful. Hence the Kamtſcbadales have this advan- 
tage above other people, that they can find food and medicine 


every where; and, by their knowledge and experience, are in 
little danger from the noxious plants. 


+ Jacobea ſoliis cannabis. STeLLER, 
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Amongſt the medicinal plants we muſt mention the fol- 
lowing : 11t, Kailoun, a plant which grows in all the ſwamps 
near the rivers, The inhabitants uſe-this as a cataplaſm in all 
boils to make them ſappurate ; and taken in decoctions, they 
imagine it produces ſweat, and drives away every infectious 
humour. 2dly, The tchaban , which grows in plenty through | 
all Kamtſchatka, they uſe in decoctions for all pains and 
ſwellings of the legs. zaͤly, Katunatch , or wild roſemary, is 
not ſo ſtrong as in other parts. The inhabitants have thought 
it beneficial in the venereal diſeaſe, but in this are deceived, 
4thly, The ſea oak || is thrown out by the waves; and being 
boiled with the ſweet herb, a decoction of it is given in fluxes. 
5thly, The ſea raſberry is given to women in labour, to promote 
the birth. 6thly, There is yet another ſea plant, called yachanga f, 
which the ſea throws out near to the Kurilſkaya Lopatha, re- 
ſembling the whale's beard. This the inhabitants uſe in cholic 
pains, infuſing it in cold water. ythly, The omeg**, or water 
hemlock, grows upon all the rivers, and almoſt all the ſhore of 
Kamtſchatka, This plant is made uſe of againſt pains in the 
back in the following manner :---They put the patient into 
a hut made exceedingly warm ; and when he begins to ſweat 
profuſely, they rub his back with the cicuta, being careful 
not to touch the loins, for, what is very extraordinary, that 
would occaſion ſudden death: however from this practice they 
generally obtain great relief. 8thly, The zgate ++ muſt not 
be omitted, whoſe dreadful qualities are but too well known 
in all this part of the world. They anoint the points of their 
darts and arrows with the juice which is ſqueezed from the 


* Dryas. Lins. 1 Species fuci. 
+ Andromeda foliis ovatis venoſis. ** Cicuta aquatica. 
Quercus marina. Cx us. et Los, ++ Anemonoides et ranunculus. 
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root of this plant, and the wounds which they give are incu- 
rable unleſs the poiſon be ſucked out. This is certainly the 
only method, and, if this be neglected, the wound immediately 
turns blue and ſwells, and in two days the patient dies. The 
very largeſt whales when they have received a ſlight wound from 
ſuch a poiſoned weapon, cannot bear the ſea for any conſiderable 
time ; but throwing themſelves upon the ſhore, expire moſt 
miſerably, with terrible groans and bellowing. 

The following are very ſerviceable for cloathing, and other 
houſehold purpoſes. | 

There grows upon the ſea-ſhore a whitiſh high plant, re- 
ſembling wheat. I have ſeen it at Strelinimuiſe, the palace be- 
low St. Peterſbourg, upon ſandy ground. Of this they make 
mats, which ſerve them as coverings and curtains; the beſt of 
theſe are made of different colours, with the beards of the 
whales ſplit very ſmall and dyed. They alſo make clokes of it, 

like the old Ruffian milled clokes, ſmooth within, and rough 
without, which makes the rain run more eaſily off them. 
The prettieſt of this kind of work is their little bags and baſkets, 
in which the women keep their trinkets. Theſe are fo neat, 
that one would take them to be made of ſplit canes ; and they 
are ornamented with the hair of whales' beards and horſe-hair, 
dyed of different colours, When this plant is green they make 
large bags of it to contain their fiſh or different herbs and roots, 
which they provide againſt the winter: beſides it ſerves alſo to 
thatch their houſes or huts. They mow it with a ſcythe, mage 
out of the ſhoulder-blade of a whale ; which they whet fo well 
by grinding it upon a ſtone, that they bring it to a very good 
edge. 

In the marſhes there is found a plant reſembling the cy- 
peroides, This they dreſs with a double-toothed comb of 
bone, and uſe it to wrap their children in inſtead of ſhirts or 
ſwaddling cloaths, to keep them clean and ſweet, They alſo 
; roll 
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roll it about their legs, and it ſerves for ſtockings. The wo- 
men wrap it round their bodies, from an opinion that the 
warmth promotes fruitfulneſs, It ſerves to light their fires, 
being eaſily kindled, On great holidays they bind gat lands of 
it about the heads and necks of their idols; and when they 
make any ſacrifice, or kill any wild beaſt, they offer ſome of 
this plant as an atonement, that the relations of the beaſt 
which is killed may be appeaſed. Formerly they did the 
fame by the heads af their enemies: after having adorned 
them with theſe garlands, they performed ſeveral ſorceries, 
and then ſtuck them upon poles. - The Coſſacks call this plant 
tontebit ge. 

Few plants are of more general uſe than the nettles; for 
being without any kind of hemp, they would have no 
materials to make nets of for fiſhing, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of life. They pull them up in the 
months of Auguſt or September, and binding them in bunches 
lay them to dry in the ſhade, When they dreſs them, they 
Arſt ſplit them with their teeth, then peel off the ſkin, and 
beat them. After this they comb them, then ſpin them be- 
tween their hands, and wind them up upon ſpindles, The 
thread of the firſt ſpinning, they uſe for ſewing, but to make 
their nets they double and twiſt it; which, after all, never laſt 
above one ſummer. The truth is they are very ignorant and 
unſkilfal in this manufacture; and moreover they neither ſteep 
their nettles, nor boil their yarn. 
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Of the LAND ANIMALS. 


IHE principal riches of 'Kamt/chatke conſiſt in the great 
number of wild beaſts : among which are foxes, fables, 
ſtone foxes, hares, marmottas, ermins, weaſels, wolves, 

rein-deer wild and tame, and ſtone rams, Their fox ſkins in 
the thickneſs, length, and beauty of their hair equal, if not 
excel, all the foxes of Siberia; beſides there are in Kam#/- 
chatka almoſt all the different ſpecies of foxes which are to 
be found in other places, ſuch as the red, fiery, blue-breaſted, 

or marked with a black croſs, the cheſnut, black cheſnut, 

and the like ; and ſometimes white foxes are found there, but 
theſe very ſeldom. It is remarkable, that the more valuable 
foxes are the moſt cunning ; ſuch are the black cheſnut, the 
blue - breaſted, and the fiery coloured; ſo that not only the 
Kamtſchadales, but even the Ruſſians find it difficult to catch 
them. It happened while I was at Kam!/chatha, that the Coſ- 
ſacks tried for two winters to catch one black fox which fre- 
quented the Great River, without being able to effect it, The moſt 
uſual method of taking them is either by poiſon, traps, or bows. 
The poiſon. is thrown in lumps in the freſh tracts; the traps are 
ſet upon the ſides of hills, baited with a live animal; and for the 
greater ſecurity two or three of the traps are placed upon one hil- 
' Jock, that whatever way the foxes approach they may. fall into- 
one of them; and this is found neceflary, for thoſe, which have 
been once in danger from the ſtroke of this trap, proceed after- 
wards fo cautiouſly, that they eat the bait without being ſeiſed ; 

but, with all their cunning, it is difficult for them to eſcape the 
ſeveral. 
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ſeveral traps, which ſeize them ſometimes by the head, N ſome- 
times by the foot. The method of killing them with the bow 
is thus: the hunters muſt know exactly how high to place it ; 

when the bow is bent, it is faſtened to a ſtake driven into the 
earth near which the fox's tract is obſerved, and then a cord 


drawn from the bow-ſtring, is ſtretched very tight over his or- 


dinary path; and ſo ſoon as this cord is touched with the foot of 
the fox, the bow is diſcharged, and the arrow pierces the very 
heart. Theſe are the inventions of the Ruffian Coflacks ; for 
formerly the Kamtſchadales gave themſelves no trouble about 
the foxes, not valuing their furrs much more than dogs ſkins. 

They pretend they could have killed as many as they wanted 
with ſticks, and that foxes were formerly ſo numerous in Kamt/- 
chatka, that when they fed their dogs, they were obliged to 
drive them away from the trough: and though this may ſeem 
improbable, yet, it is certain, that even now they are in great 
plenty near the forts, which at night they enter without any ſeem- 
ing apprehenſion of danger from the dogs of the country, which 
either cannot catch them, or, not being bred to it, do not mind 
them. It happened when I was there, that one of the inhabitants 
catched ſeveral of them in the pit where they keep their fiſh, 
The beſt time to hunt foxes is, when the earth is hard frozen, 
before the ſnow falls, as it is then difficult for them to dig out 
the rats” neſts, which they do when the earth is thawed, the rats 
being their chief ſupport. The Kuriles, who live upon the 
| Lopatha, catch foxes in a manner peculiar to themſelves. They 
have a net made of the hair of whales' beards, compoſed of ſe- 
veral rings; this is ſpread upon the ground, and to a ring in the 
middle they bind a magpye; round the net is drawn a cord, 

the ends of which are held by a perſon concealed in a pit 
near at hand, who, when the fox ſprings upon the bird, draws 
che cord and gathers together the net, which, ſurrounds the fox 
as the drag net does a fiſh, | 
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The fables of Kamtſchatha excel all other fables of Siberia, 
both in largeneſs, thickneſs of hair, and brightneſs; but in point 
of blackneſs they do not come up to thoſe of Olekmine and Vi- 
time: however their other properties are ſo valuable, that the 
Kamtſchatka fables have by much the preference; and in China, 
where they know how to improve the colour, fetch ſo great a 
price that few of them are brought into Ria. The fables of 
Teghil and Oukine are moſt - eſteemed, and are ſometimes ſold 
for thirty rubles a pair. Mr. Steller ſays, that the - worſt are 
hunted about the Zopatka and Kuriſſtoy ſeas. It often happens 
that the worſt kind of ' fables ſhall have their tails fo black and 
thick haired, that they will fell dearer than any other. 

Before the conqueſt of -Kamt/chatka there was ſo great a 
plenty of fables that one hunter would kill ſeventy or eighty 
in a year; and that not for the ſake of the furr, but the fleſh, 
which they eſteem very delicious, The inhabitants at that time 
willingly agreed to pay their tribute in fables; and were glad 
to receive a knife for eight, and an ax for eighteen. Some 
merchants have gained in one year by furrs only more than 
thirty thouſand rubles. | The fables are ſtill in much greater 
plenty here than in any other country, as is obſerved by 
every one who has been upon the ſpot, and compared their 
tracts upon the ſnow with what are ſeen either upon the ri- 
vers Lena or Beloy, and this even in the neighbourhood of the 
forts. And if the people of Kami ſchatha were as induſtrious in 
hunting as thoſe about the Lena, they could ſell a great many 
more than they; but ſuch is their natural lazineſs, that they 
never kill more than what they muſt pay in tribute, and what 
will pay their debts. They look upon him as an extraordinary 
good hunter that kills fix or ſeven fables in a winter; and ſeveral 
are not able to furniſh their tribute furrs, but muſt borrow either 
from the Ruſſian Coſſacks, or ſome more induſtrious hunter of 
bn ö Oo their 
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their own country, to whom for payment they are bound to 
work the whole enſuing ſummer. Their baggage when they go 
to hunt conſiſts of a net, a bow and arrows, a fire-ſteel with 
flint and tinder, When they find a fable concealed either in the 
earth or under-the root of ſome 'tree, they throw the net over 
the place, in which he entangles himſelf when he comes out. 
With the bow and arrows they ſhoot them when they fly to the 
trees ; and the ſteel and flint are to ſtrike fire, by which they 
ſmoke them, and drive 'them- out of their holes. 'The beſt 
hunters, to be nearer the game, go out with their whole fa- 
milies to the hills, where they build huts and live the whole 
winter. tl 11 | | | 
Although the ſtone foxes, and hares, abound in Kamt/thatha, 
yet hardly any one thinks it worth his trouble to hunt them, 
their furrs being of ſmall value; and when they fall into the 
fox traps, they uſe their ſkins as coverings in their beds, The 
Kamtſchatka ſtone foxes are little better than the hares of 
Tourouchan, which are very bad, the hair eafily falling off. 
Steller relates, that ſome uſed to ſew the tails of the ſtone foxes 
to the hare-ſkins of Towrouchan, and impoſe them upon the 
ignorant as true ſtone fox-ſkins, the thickneſs of the ſkin and 
furr making it difficult to diſcover the cheat. 

Marmottas * abound every where in Kamt/ſchatka, The 
Koreki uſe their ſkins for cloaths; and; indeed, they are reckoned 
no ordinary dreſs, being both light and warm. Steller compares 
the furrs made of the backs of the marmottas to the ſpotted 
feathers of birds, eſpecially if ſeen at a diſtance; and he alſo 
ſays, that this animal is found both upon the continent and the 


* Marmotta minor. Gun. 
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iſlands of America, When they eat, they fit upon their hind | 
legs like a ſquirrel, and hold their food, which is roots, berries, 

and cedar nuts, with their fore feet. They are pretty to look 
at, and whiſtle ſurpriſingly loud. No body thinks it worth his 
while to hunt ermines “, weaſels T, or common marmottas I, 
unleſs by chance they meet wich them; ſo that one cannot 
reckon ermines amongſt the furrs of Kamtſchatka. Bat there is 
a creature of the weaſel kind, called the glutton ||, whoſe furr 
is ſo greatly eſteemed above all others, that when they would 
deſcribe a man moſt richly attired, they ſay that he is cloathed 
with the furr of the glutton. The women of Kam ſebhat ba 
dreſs their hair with the white paws of this animal, and reckon 
them a very great ornament. However, the Kamt/chadales kill 
ſo few of them, that they not only have not enough for expor- 

tation, but eyen import ſome from Jatuſſti at a very great 
price. They put the greater value upon the furr of the glutton 
the whiter and yellower it is, although every where elſe this ſort is 
deſpiſed : nay, they eſteem it ſo much, that they ſay the heavenly 
beings wear no other gatments chan of this furr; nor can 
they make their wives or miſtreſſes a greater preſent than 
of one of theſe ſkins,” which was formerly ſoſd for thirty, and 
even ſixty rubles ; and for the two paws which the women wear 
in their hair, they ſometimes give one, and ſometimes two ſea 
beavers.” The greateſt number of theſe gluttons is found near 
Karaga, Andirſta, and Kolima, They have a ſurpriſing dexte- 


* Eraiforam” mb. Gunz. | ' Modell rufo-fuſcs, "medio dorſ 
+ Ermineum minor. Ejuſdem. nigro.: Linn. DAL 
_ | Marmotta vulgaris. Ejuſde. OT | 
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rity in killing of deer, which they practiſe in this manner: They 
climb up ſome tree, carrying with them a parcel of ſuch moſs as 
the deer uſe to eat. This they let fall from the tree, and if the- 
deer comes to eat it, they throw themſelves down upon his back; 
then faſtening themſelves between the horns, they tear out his 
eyes, and give him ſo much pain, that the miſerable animal, to- 
put an end to his torment, or if poſſible to free himſelf from the 
cauſe of it by deſtroying his enemy, ſtrikes. his head againſt the 
trees, which generally kills him. No ſooner-is- he brought down 
than the glutton divides his fleſh carefully, and hides it in the earth, 
to fave. it from being ſeized by any other creature; and never 
cats a bellyful before he has done this. In the ſame manner, 
upon the river Lena, they deſtroy . horſes, They are eaſily: 
tamed, and are capable of learning ſeveral tricks. It has- been- 
ſaid, but we. nevet heard it aſcertained, that they earty their 
gluttony-to ſuch a degree as to be obliged to relieve themſelves 
by. ſqueezing their over-ſwoln bodies between two trees to 
unburthen their bellies of the inſufferable load. Thoſe that are 
tamed are. not ſo voracious; . mee n 
not alike in all countries. 7 

"Beata an ene 204 r aneh hem ther they, El the 
woods and fields like eattle; the bears in ſummer, and the 
wolves in winter. The bears of Kamt/chatka are neither large 
nor fierce, and never fall upon people, unleſs they find them 
aſleep; and then they ſeldom kill any one outright, but moſt 
commonly tear the ſcalp from the back part of the head; 
and, when fiercer than ordinary, tear off ſome of the fleſhy 
parts, but never eat them. The people who have been thus 
wounded, are called Dranti, and are frequently to be met with. 
It is remarked here, that the bears never hurt women; 
but, in the ſummer, go about with them like tame animals, 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially when they gather berries. Sometimes, indeed, the 
bears cat up the berries which the women have gathered, and 
this is the only injury they do them. 

In the ſeaſon, when the fiſh enter the mouths of the rivers 
in vaſt ſhoals, great numbers of bears come down from the hills, 
and ſettle in proper places for catching them ; which they do 

in ſuch plenty, that they only eat and ſuck the bones of the 
heads, neglecting the bodies; but when this plenty is paſt, they 
are glad to gnaw the bones which they formerly. deſpiſed. They 
frequently ſteal fiſh from the fiſhing-huts' of the Coſſacks, al- 
though there is always a woman left to watch them. To her 
indeed they never do any hurt, - ſatisfying themſelves with wand 
fiſh they can find. 

Before the introduction of fire-arms, they uſed ſeveral hs 
vices for killing the bears. Cutting ſeveral billets of wood, 
they ſtop up the mouth of the den with them, which the 
bear draws in that his paſſage may not be ſhut up. This 
they continue until he is ſo ſtraitened in his den that he 
cannot turn himſelf; then they dig down from above, and 
kill him with their ſpears. The Koreki, in order to catch 
the bears, ſeek out ſome tree that is crooked above, upon which 
they faſten a ſnare; and behind it place ſome proper bait ; which 
the bear endeavouring to ſeize is held faſt by the head or the 

. They place heavy logs of wood, in ſuch a manner, that 
they will fall with the leaſt touch and cruſh them. Another 
method is to lay a board driven full of iron hooks in the bear's 
tract, and near to that they place ſomething that eaſily. falls 
down; this frightening the bear by its fall, he runs upon the 
board with greater force ; and finding firſt one fore paw wounded 
and ſeized by the hooks, he endeavours to free himſelf by beating 
the board with the other; thus both being fixed, he reſts 
en his hinder legs, which” cauſes the board to riſe before his 


eyes, 
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eyes, and perplexes him in ſuch a manner that he falls in a 
fury and beats himſelf to death. The people about the rivers 
Lena and Ilime have till a more odd way of catching them. 
They place a nooſe upon the bear's tract or entrance to his 
den, faſtened at the end to a large log of wood; when the 
bear finds himſelf entangled, and that the log hinders his walk- 
ing caſily, he takes it up, and carrying it to ſome precipice, 
he throws it down with great force, which dragging him after 
it bruiſes him very much: however, he continues this till in 
the end he kills himſelf. This laſt method is ſomewhat like that 
which the Ruſſians uſe to preſerve their honey from the bears. 
They hang ſuch a log at the end. of a long ſtring upon thoſe 
trees where the bees are, hived ; and when the bear, climbing up 
to get at the hive, finds himſelf interrupted by the log, he ſhoves 
it away; but returning it ſtrikes him again, and obliges him to 


toſs it with greater force, which makes it revert with ill greater 


upon himſelf. He continues this ſport ſometimes until he is 
killed, or falls from the tree. 

The making bears drunk and killing them, or hunting then 
with proper dogs, is fo common that 1 have no Kab to lay h 
more about it; 

One method is yet to bh mentioned, which I ere heard from 
people of reputation ; namely that one man will kill ſuch bears 
as' a whole company would be afraid to attack, and that without 
any other inſtrument than a ſtilletto, ſharp pointed at both ends, 
faſtened to'a thong, The thong he wraps about his right arm 
up to the elbow; and taking the ſtilletto in this hand, and the 
knife in his left, he advances upon the bear, who, as uſual, 
ſtanding upon his hinder legs, and opening his mouth, attacks 
the hunter: but he, with great reſolution and addreſs, thruſts 
his hand into his throat; and placing there the ſtilletto, not only 
prevents him from ſhutting his mouth, but alſo gives him ſuch 

exquiſite 
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exquiſite pain that the bear can make no further reſiſtance, and 
allows the hunter to lead him wherever he pleaſes, or ſtab him 
with his knife, without any danger, 

The Kamtſchadates, however, look upon it as an affair of 
ſuch conſequence to kill a bear, that whoever has this honour, 
is obliged to feaſt all his neighbours ; at which entertainment 
the bear's fleſh is the principal diſh ; and, as a trophy, the bones 
of the head and thighs are hung round about their huts. 

Of the bears' ſkins they make their beds and coverings, caps, 
gloves, and collars for their dogs. The fleſh and fat are their 
moſt delicate food; and the fat, when melted, is thin, and might 
be vety well uſed with fallad. With the guts they cover their 
faces in ſummer to keep off the ſun : ſometimes they uſe their 
ſkins as ſhoe-ſoles, to prevent them from ſliding upon the ice; 
and with their ſhoulder-blade bones, made ſharp, they cut 

ls, 
wes the month of June to the end of harveſt the bears are 
very fat; but in the ſpring they are lean and dry. In the ſto- 
machs of thoſe killed in the ſpring nothing i is found but a frothy 
flime : whence the inhabitants maintain the general opinion, that 
the bear has no food throughout the whole winter, but ſupports 
himſelf by ſucking his paws. 

Although, as has been related above, wolves abound in Kamt/- 
cbatla, and their furrs are in great eſteem for cloaths, yet few 
are caught there, They differ in nothing from the wolves that 
are found in other places. By their cunning and fierceneſs they 
do more hurt to the inhabitants than their furrs bring prokit ; 
for they kill not only the wild deer, but even herds of the tame, 
notwithſtanding the latter have always a watch. Their fa- 
vourite morſels ſeem to be the tongues of the deer, or even 
of the whales that are thrown upon the ſhore: they ſometimes 
ſteal the hares and foxes out of the traps and ſnares, White 
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wolves are very ſeldom ſeen here, and therefore they are much 
more eſteemed than the grey. Although the Kamt/chadales 
are called univerſal caters, yet they never eat the fleſh of either 
wolves or foxes. The deer and ſtone rams may be reckoned 
among the. moſt uſeful of all the animals in Kamt/chatka, becauſe 
their ſkins are moſt uſed in cloathing. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, kill but few in proportion to the great numbers that are in 
this country. The deer live in moſſy places, and the wild rams 
upon the higheſt mountains; fo that the hunters of the wild rams 
leave their dwellings in the beginning of harveſt, and taking all 
their families with them go to the hills, where they are employed 
in this chaſe until the month of December, The wild rams 


reſemble goats, but their hair is like the deers'. They have two 


Horns that are twiſted round like the Ordinſey rams, but muah 
larger. The horns of thoſe that are of full age weigh each of 
them from 25 to 30 pounds. They run very ſwiftly, throwing 
their horns back upon their ſhoulders ; ſpring over rocks, and run 
upon the narrow ledges of the moſt dangerous precipices. Cloaths 
made of their ſkins are very warm. The fat upon their haunches 
is equal to that of the deer, and the fleſh is a moſt delicious food. 

Of the horns they make ladles, ſpoons, and other ſmall utenfils ; 
and the horn entire they carry upon the road at their yuan; 
and uſe it for a bottle. 

There are three kinds of rats; the firſt of which i is of a brown 
colour, as large as the greateſt houſe-rats in Europe : but their 
cry is very different, reſembling the ſqueaking of pigs ; otherwiſe 
they are very like our common rats. Of the ſecond kind there 
are but few, and theſe in the houſes, where they run about 
without fear, and live upon any offals. The third fort have 
a diſpoſition ſomewhat like the drones among bees, laying up no 
manner of proviſion, but ſtealing their food from the firſt kind, 
which live in the fields, woods, and high mountains, in great 

numbers, 
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numbers. The tegulchitch, or firſt kind, have neſts very 
roomy, neat, and ſpread with graſs, divided into different 
apartments; in ſome of which they lay up the ſaranne quite 
clean, in others rough; in others, again, ſeveral ſorts of roots, 
which they gather in ſummer with great labour, and lay up 
againſt winter. In dry ſunny days they drag theſe. out of their 
neſts, and dry them. During the ſummer they live upon ber- 
ries, and what elſe they can find proper for ' their food; never 
touching their winter proviſion ſo long as they can find any food 
in the fields. Among the feveral things found in their neſts, 
I obſerved the ſaranne, the pee Wann — 
burnet, and cedar nuts. 

Theſe rats change their habitations like — 2 tartars, 
and ſometimes: for. a certain number of years they, all! leave 
Kami ſe har a, and go to ſome” other place. This retirement is 
very alarming to the Ramtſchadales, who think it forebodes a 
rainy ſeaſon and a bad year for the chace: but when theſe crea- 
tures return, they confidently} expect a fine: one and good hunt- 
ing; ſo that, as ſoon as they begin to re- appear, expreſſes are 
ſent to all parts to carry the good news. They always take 
their departure in the ſpring, firſt gathering together in vaſt 
numbers. They direct their courſe due weſt, croſſing rivers, 
lakes, and even arms of the ſea; and when, after long ſwim- 
ming, they reach the ſhore, they lie upon the banks, as if they 
were dead, till at length they recover their ſtrength, and then 
ſet out again upon their march. Their greateſt danger in the 
water is leſt ſome ravenous fiſh ſhould ſwallow them up: but 
upon the land they have nothing to fear; and the Kamt/cha- 
dales, who are fo greatly intereſted in their. preſervation, when 
they find them weak upon the banks of the rivers or lakes, they 
give them any aſſiſtance in their power. From the river Pengin 
they go ſouthward, and about the middle of July they generally 
reach Ochotſka and Fudoma, 9 their troop is ſo nu- 

: merous 
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merous that travellers muſt wait two hours before they paſs, 
They return commonly to Kamtſchatka about the month of 
Ofober. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch fmall animals, in one fam- 
mer, can paſs over ſuch an immenſe tract of land; and one can- 
not but admire the order and regularity which they obſerve in 
their march, as well as the foreknowledge they have of the change 
of weather. 

Some of the inhabitants aſſured me, that when thay yo oye of 
their neſts they cover their proviſions with poiſonous herbs, to 
deſtroy other rats that may come to rob their ſtare; and that, if 
all their winter proviſion is taken away, and nothing left that 
they can eat, in the ſtead of their own ſtores, they ſtrangle them< 
ſelves for vexation, ſqueezing their necks between the forked 
22 of ſhrubs: for which | reaſon the Kamtfcbadates never 

take away all their ſtore, and even pay for what they take by 
putting in either dried caviar, or ſomething that will ſerve the 
poor creatures for: ſuſtenance, - Although all theſe circumſtances 
are related by the moſt -ſerious of the Kamtſchadales, yet we 
muſt not implicitly rely on their authority, before the- of» 
are better enquired into. 

The dogs of Kamtſchatka are extreamly like the common 
village dogs, and are white, black, ſpotted white and black, or 
grey like the wolves ; brown or other colours being very rare. 
They are eſteemed ſwifter and longer- lived than any other dogs; 
and this may be attributed to their light ſimple food, which 
is fiſh, In the ſpring, every one lets his dogs run at liberty, 
without taking any care about them; for they can be uſed for 
travelling only while the ſnow is on the ground. They then 
feed upon vrhat they can get in the fields, where they dig for 
the mice; and in the rivers they, as well as the bears, catch 
fiſh. In the month of October the Kami ſcbadales call them home, 
and tie them up near their huts, till they loſe a good deal of 
we far Org may be _ fot the road, and then one 
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hears their continual howling night and day. In the winter : 
they are fed with opana and fiſh-bones, which are laid up 
for them in ſummer. The opana is thus prepared :- As much 
water as they think their dogs want they pour into a large trough, 
and then throw in ſome ladlefuls of four or rather rotten fiſh, * 
which is prepared in pits for this purpoſe, adding to this ſome 
fiſh-bones, and heating the whole with glowing ſtones until the: 
fiſh and bones be boiled. This opana is reckoned the beſt and 
| moſt agreeable food for the dogs, and they feed them with it 
only at night, which makes them ſleep well; but never give 
them any in the day when they deſign to travel, becauſe it 
would make them heavy and lazy: though they be never ſo 
hungry they will not touch bread ; but rather than that, eat their 
own bridles, reins, or harneſs, if they can get at them. How-- 
ever fond they may be of their maſter; yet, if he happens to 
fall out of his ſledge, and loſe his hold of it, they run away 
without regarding him; and he muſt walk on foot until the 
fledge be overturned,” or catched and ſtopped by ſomething 
or other; and therefore he ought to de careful never to loſe 
his hold, but rather ſubmit to be dragged upon his belly 
until the dogs tire, Beſides, upon any ſteep deſcent, eſpecially 
the banks of rivers, one half of them muſt be unyoked, otherwiſe 
they-are not to be managed ; for thoſe that appear quite tired 
ſhew an uncommon vigour'in ſuch places, and the more dan- 
gerous the deſcent is the more ſtrength they exert. They are 
in like manner unruly if they find the ſcent of the deer, or hear 
the howling of other dogs in the villages near at hand. But for 
all this; the dogs are, and always will be, abſolutely neceſſary 
in  Kantſchatka, even although there ſhould be plenty of horſes ; 
for they could ſeldom be uſed in winter on account of the great 
depth of ſnow, and the frequency of hills and rivers; and in 
ſummer, the bogs are ſo frequent, that ſome places are impaſlable 
even for men, Beſides dogs have this advantage over horſes; that 
Ta: in, 
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in the greateſt ſtorm, when a man cannot ſee the path, nor even 
keep his eyes open, they very ſeldom miſs their way; and if 
they ſhould, they go from one fide to the other, till by the 
ſmell they find it again: and when it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
travel at all, which often happens, then the dogs lying round 
their maſter defend him from all danger. They alſo give cer- 
tain ſigns of an approaching ſtorm; for, when they ſtop, if 
they ſcrape the ſnow with their feet, it is adviſeable, without 


loſs. of time, to look out for ſome village, or other place of 


ſafety. And, it is ſaid, the dogs here ſerve inſtead of ſheep, 
becauſe their ſkins are uſed for cloaths ; particularly thoſe, 
of the white dogs, with which all their, different forts of gar-- 
ments are trimed, 

The number df dogs they put to a ledge, how they break 
them, and what weight they carry, ſhall, be mentioned here- 
after, when we come to deſcribe Las manner of travelling with 
dogs. 

Thoſe which are bred up to 1 the Pe” 0 wild rams, 
fables, foxes, and the like, are ſometimes fed with jackdaws, 
which, it is obſerved, make their ſcent the ſtronger for finding 
out birds and wild beaſts, 

Beſides dogs, they have here cows and horſes, but no other 
domeſtic animals. There is no fit place to feed ſheep on, either 
upon the Eaſtern Ocean, or the ſea of Pengine ; for the wet 
weather and the ſtrong juicy graſs would ſoon rot and deſtroy 
them, Near the upper O/frog, and upon the river Kofireff, ſheep 
thrive; the weather being fairer, and graſs leſs watry ; but then 
there muſt be a good proviſion of hay made for them againſt the 


winter, the ſnow being too deep for them to find their food in the 


fields; for which reaſon, from the mouth. of the river Ia to 
Vet, very few er are kept. 
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I. 


Of the VITIMSKY SABLES, and the Method of 
hunting them, 


LTHOUGH the fable-hunting of Vitimſty does not 
\ properly belong to the deſcription of Kamtſchatka, yet 
as in treating of the latter we have had occaſion to men- 
tion the fable, I thought it might not be amiſs to give an ac- 
count of the varions methods of this chace in different places. 
The Kamtſchadales do not ſtir out for a fortnight or more after 
a piece of ill-luck, or having hunted” one day without game; 
but the Vitimſty hunters ſpend almoſt the whole year in conti- 
nual toil, and are very happy, if, in that time, they catch ten 
fables for each man in company. It is true indeed, that ten com- 
mon Vitimſty fables are equal to forty of Kamtſchatia : but, 
notwithſtanding, if the inhabitants of Kamiſchatka would take 
the ſame pains as thoſe of Vitimſey, they might exceed them 
in the profits of hunting; for ſables are as numerous in Kamt/- 
chatka as ſquirrels are upon the river Lena. The Vitimſey hunt- 
ing is the more remarkable for being ſubject to many rigorous 
laws and ſuperſtitious obſervations, which the hunters bind 
themſelves to obſerve. E 
Before Siberia was conquered by the Ruſſians, it abounded 
with fables ; but, at preſent, wherever the Rufjians are ſettled, 
none can be catched ; for fables retire at a diſtance from all 
inhabited places, and live in deſolate woods and molintains, 
The fable hunters go up by the river Vitime and the two rivers 
Mama, which fall into that river, as far as to the lake Oronne, 
which is upon the right hand, as high and higher than the great 
: cataract, where the beſt hunting i is. The 2 ſables are caught 


upon 
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upon the little river Kutomale, which falls into the river Vitime, 

upon the right hand above the cataract and mouths of the lower 

Mama and the brook Petrova. Lower 'than theſe places the 

fables are conſiderably worſe; and all the hunters agree that 

nearer the heads of the rivers the fables are better, and nearer the' 
mouths ſtill worſe. | 

The fables live in holes, like * animals of their kind; ſuch 
as martins, weaſles, and ermines. The hunters alfa relate, that 
they build themſelves neſts upon the trees with rods and graſs; 
that they ſometimes lie in their neſts and ſometimes in their holes; 
that in ſummer as well as in winter they lie about twelve hour 
in their holes or neſts, and in the other twelve they go about to 
ſeck their food. In the ſummer time, before the berries are ripe, 
they feed upon weaſels, ermines, or fquirrels, but chiefly upon 
hares ; and in the winter upon birds. When the berrics ripen, 
they eat cranberries and hurtleberrics, but principally thaſe of 
the ſervice- tree, which cauſes them to itch and rub. themſclves 
againſt the trees, by which they wear off the hair from, their. 
ſides. : Hence it happens, when the ſervice-berrics are 11 plen· 
tiful; that the hunters loſe their labour, 

I The Gables bring forth their young in their holes or ih 
about the end of March or the beginning of April i and: have. 
from three to five at a time, which they give ſuck to from 

four to ſix weeks. 

They never hunt Gables but in winter, for in the ſerie they 
caſt their hair; which in the ſummer is very ſhort, and even in 
the harveſt does not. come to perſeclion. Such ſables ate called 
nedafobili ; that is, imperfect fables; and ſell at a low price. 

The ſable-huntets, both Riſians and natives, begin to ot out 
for hunting about the end of Huguf. Some Ruffians go 
themielves, and others hire people to hunt for them, giving 
them proper cloaths and inſtruments for hunting, and proviſions 
for the time of their being out, — +.20->. 6 
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chace they give their maſters all their game, and reſtore them 
likewiſe all that they received, except their proviſions. 

A company, that agrees to hunt together, aſſembles from fix to 
forty men, though formerly there were ſometimes. even fifty. 
They provide a {mall boat for every three or four men, which 
they cover over ; and take, with them ſuch perſons as underſtand 
the language of the people amongſt whom they go to hunt, and 
likewiſe the places propereſt for hunting, Theſe perſons they 
maintain at the publick charge, and give them befides an equal 
ſhare of the game. | 
In the above-mentioned boats every hunter lays 30 poods of 
rye«flower, of 'wheat-flower one pood, of falt one pood, and of 
groats a quarter of a” pood, Every two men muſt. have a net, 
a dog, and ſeven pood of proviſions for the dog, a bed and co- 
vering, a veſſel for preparing their bread, and a veſſel to hold 
leaven. They carry out very few fire-arms, as they only uſe 
them in the harveſt, while they live in their huts, . 

+ The above-mentioned boats they draw againſt the ſtream of 
the Vitime, and out of the Vitime up the river Mama, or as far 
up as the lake Oronne, where they build huts for themſelves if 
they find none ready, Here they all aſſemble, and live until the 
river be frozen over. In the mean time they chuſe for their 
chief leadei one who has been ofteneſt upon theſe expeditions; 
— to his orders they profeſs an entire obedience. He divides 
the company into ſeveral ſmall parties, and names a leader to 
each, except his own, which he himſelf directs: he alſo appoints 
the places where each party muſt hunt, As ſoon as the ſeaſors 
begins, this diviſion into ſmall parties is unalterable, even al- 
though the. whole company ſhould conſiſt only of eight or ten, 
for they never all go towards the ſame place. When their leaders 
have given them their orders, every ſmall company digs pits upon 
that road which they muſt go. In theſe pits they lay por 
every two men three bags of flower againſt their 'returh; when 
4. | they 
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they ſhall have conſumed all their other / proviſions ; and what- 
ever they have left in their huts, they are obliged to: hide alſo 
in pits; leſt the wild inhabitants ſhould ſteal it. "ap 

As ſoon as the rivers are frozen over, and the ſeaſon is proper 
for the ſable-hunting, the chief of che leaders calls all the 
huntſmen into the hut, and, having prayed to God, gives orders 
to eyery chief of each ſmall company, and diſpatches them the 
ſame road which was before aſſigned them. Then the leader 
ſets out one day before *r reſt to Pos lodging . yon 
them. 

When the chief leader: diſpatches the under baden be ares 
them ſeveral orders; one of Which is, that each ſhould build his 
_ firſt lodging to the honour of ſome church, which he names, and 
the other lodging places to the honour of ſuch ſaints whoſe images 
they have with them; and that the firſt fable they catch ſhould 
be laid aſide in the quarter: of the church, and at their return be 
preſented to it. Theſe ſables they call God's ſables, or the 
church's, The firſt ſable that is caught in the quarter of each 
faint is given to the perſon who brought the 6 of that ſaint 
with him. 

On their, march they ſupport themſelves with \ woodetrowh 
about four- feet long; upon the end! of which they put a cow's 
horn, to keep it from being ſplit, by the ice, and a little above 
they bind it round with a with and thongs, to hinder, it, from 
running tod deep ipto the ſnow, The upper part is broad like 
a ſpade, and ſerves to; ſhovel away the ſnow, or to take it up 
and put. it into their kettles; for they muſt uſe ſnow, as they have 
frequently no water. The principal chief, having diſpatched the 
' ſeveral, ſmall, parties, ſets out with his own. When they come 
to their places of lodging they build little hats of trees, and bank 
up the ſnow: round them. They hew.. ſeveral trees upon the 
road, that they may the more eaſily find their way in the win- 
ter. Near every quarter they prepare their trap-pits, each of 
—ꝗ 4 which 
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which is ſurrounded” with ſharp ſtakes, about fix or ſeven feet 
high, and about four feet diſtant, and is covered over with boards 
to prevent the ſnow from falling in, The entrance through the 
ſtakes is narrow, and over it a board is hung ſo nicely, that 
by the leaſt touch of the fables it turns and throws them into 
the trap ; and they muſt abſolutely go this way to reach a piece 
of fiſh or fleſh with which the traps are baited, The hunters 
ſtay in one lodging until they have made a ſufficient number 
of theſe traps, every hunter being obliged to make twenty in 
a day; and ſo many do they make at every lodging place where 


they expect fables. When they have paſſed ten of theſe quarters 
the leader ſends back the half of his company to bring up the 


proviſions that were left behind, and with the remainder he ad- 
vances to build more huts and make more traps. 
I he people ſent back for the proviſions go with empty ſledges 
to the places where they were hoarded. Every man is obliged 
to draw fix poods of flower, and half a pood of fleſh or fiſh, and 
to overtake the other hunters and their chief, Theſe carriers 
muſt ſtop at all the lodging places to ſee that their traps are in 
order, and take out any fables they may find in them, and ſkin 
them, which none muſt pretend to do but the chief man of 
the company. 
If the fables are frozen, they thaw them by laying them under 
the cloaths with themſelves in bed. When the ſkin is taken 
off all preſent fit down and are filent, being careful that nothing 
be hanging on the ſtakes. The ſkinned body of the fable is laid 
upon dry ſticks, which they afterwards light; and carrying them 
three times round the body, they ſmoke it, and then bury it in 
the ſnow or earth, And often, when they apprehend the 
Tungufi may meet with them and take away their booty, they 
put the ſkins into pieces of wood hollowed, covering the ends 
with - ſnow, which being wetted will ſoon freeze. Theſe 
they hide in the ſnow near their huts, and gather them up 


Q 
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when they return in -a body. When theſe carriers are come 
back with the proviſions then the other half are ſent for more; 
and thus they are employed in hunting, the leader always going 
before to build traps, When they find few ſables in their traps they 
hunt with nets, which they can only do when they find the freſh 
track of a ſable in the ſnow. This they follow until it brings 
them to the hole where the ſable has entered ; or if they loſe 
it near other holes, they put ſmoaking pieces of rotten wood to 
them, which generally forces him to kave the earth. The 
hunter at the fame time has ſpread his net, into which the ſable 
commonly falls; and for precaution his dog is alſo near at hand: 
thus the hunter ſits and waits ſometimes two or three days. 
They know when the fable falls into the net by the ſound of 
two very ſmall bells that are faſtened to it. Upon this the 
hunter runs himſelf, and puts on the dog, which ſeizes the fable 
and kills it : but they never put ſmoaky pieces of wood into thoſe 
holes that have only one opening, becauſe the ſable will ſooner 
be ſmothered than come towards the ſmoke; in which caſe 
he is entirely loſt. 

When they trace the fable to the root of ſome tree, they faſten 
their net about the tree, that, if after digging him out he ſhould 
eſcape their hands, he may be taken in it, If the track goes 
towards ſome tree where they can ſee the fable, they ſhoot 
him with a blunt arrow : but if they cannot ſee the fable upon 
the tree among the branches, they cut it down, and placing their 
net where the top of the tree is to fall, which they can judge, 
ſtand themſelves near the trunk ; and the fable, jumping from 
it as it falls, drops into the net. Sometimes this does not happen, 
and then they ſearch every hollow part of the tree. A fable 
that has once been in a net or trap is ſcarcely to be de- 
ceived a ſecond time. 

When the chief leader and all the hunters are gathered to- 
gether, then the leaders of the ſmall parties report to the chief 

. how 
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how many ſables or other beaſts their party has killed, and if 
any of their parties have done any thing contrary to his 
orders and the common laws. Theſe crimes they puniſh 
differently : ſome they tie to a ſtake, others they oblige to aſk 
pardon of every one of the company ; a thief they beat ſeverely, 
and allow him no ſhare of the booty; nay, they even take his 
. own baggage from him, and divide it among themſelves, They 
remain in their head-quarters until the rivers are free of ice; 
and after the hunting they employ their time in preparing the 
ſkins. As ſoon as the ice is all gone off the rivers, they ſet out, 
in thoſe little boats which they came in, on their return home, 
where they give the fables to the ſeveral churches to which they 
promiſed them; and then, having paid their tax-furrs, they ſell 
the reſt, dividing equally the money, or goods, which they 
receive for them, 


CHAP, VIIL. 
Of the SEA BEASTS. 


"YNDER the name of ſea beaſts are here underſtood ſuch 
| | animals as are called amphibious, which, although they 
live for the moſt part in the water, frequently come 
upon the dry land, and upon, or near it, bring forth their young. 
Water beaſts may be divided into three clafſes : 1ſt, Thoſe which 
live in freſh water lakes; and rivers, as the otter. 2d, Thoſe 
which live in freſh or ſalt water, ſuch as ſeals. zd, Thoſe which 
are never found in freſh water, ſuch as ſea beavers, ſea cats, and 
others. 
Although otters be very common in Kamt/chatka, yet the 
price is not low; a very indifferent {kin will coſt a ruble. They 
| Q2 commonly 
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commonly hunt them with dogs when the ſnow comes in drifts, 
and they wander at too great a diſtance from the river, They 
uſe their ſkins to make borders round their garments, but 
principally to preſerve the ſable-ſkins, which are obſerved to be 
preſerved better, when wrapt in otter-ſkins than any other way. 

It is incredible to think what a number of ſeals there are in 
the ſeas and lakes of that country, eſpecially when the fiſh come 
up the rivers, which they follow in droves, not only to the 
mouth, but even far up the ſtream. So numerous are they that 
all the iſlands or ſand-banks are quite covered with them, 
inſomuch that ſmall boats are in great danger near theſe places. 
When the ſeals obſerve any boat epproaching they throw 
themſelves in great numbers into the water, which makes ſuch 
a motion in it as will overſet the canoes or ſmall boats, if 
they go at once into it. No animal has a more diſagreeable 
cry, and their noiſe is inceſſant. | 

There are reckoned to be four forts of this animal; the very 
largeſt of which is catched from 56% to 64 of north e 
This ſort only differs from the others in its bulk, which exceeds 
that of a large ox. The ſecond ſpecies is about the ſize 
of a yearling bullock. Their ſkin is of different colours, 
ſomething like the ſkin of a tyger ; having ſeveral ſpots of 
equal largeneſs on the back, with a white and yellowiſh belly, 
Their young ones are as white as ſnow. The third is yet leis 
than the former. Its ſkin is - yellowiſh, with large cherry- 
coloured circles, which take up near the half of its ſurface, 
The fourth kind is ſeen in the large. lakes of Baikaal and 
Oronne. Its ſize is like thoſe that are found near Archangel; 
and their colour is whitiſh, | 
They are very vivacious :- I ſaw one, that was taken by a 
hook in the month of the Great River, throw itſelf upon 
people with great fierceneſs, even after its ſkull was broken 
Nee I obſerved that he was no ſooner brought on ſhore 

| than 
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than he began to try to run again into the river ; and when he 
found that this was impoſſible, he began to weep; and when 
they oat and bruiſed him, it only made him more fierce and 
wild. 

The ſeals never go farther from the ſhore than 30 
leagues; and are moſt commonly to be found near the 
mouths of great rivers or bays: they will follow the fiſh 
80 verſts up a river. They bring forth only one young 
one, which they nouriſh with two breaſtss The Tunguſi 
give the ſeals' milk to-their children for a medicine. The old 
ſeals cry like one that ſtrains in vomiting, and the young like 
people groaning through pain. When the tide goes out they lie 
upon the dry rocks, and in play puſh one another into the water ; 
but when they begin to be angry they bite one another very. 
cruelly, They ſleep very ſound : but, being awakened by the ap- 
proach of any one, they are in very great fear; and haſtening 
towards the ſea, to make the way ſmoother, as is ſuppoſed, 
they vomit out water, 

There are different ways of killing them :/ In the rivers 
they ſhoot them with ſcrewed-barrelled guns ; but they muſt be 
careful to hit the head, becauſe a hnndred bullets will not do 
them the leaſt hurt in any other place, as they all lodge in the 
fat that covers their body. They ſearch for them upon ſhore, 
and ſurpriſing them in their ſleep kill them with clubs: or when 
they ſleep, laying their ſnout upon the- ice, they drive a knife 
quite through the ſnout, which being faſtened to a long thong 
they drag the animal out, 

The ſeals are not ſo dear as one would imagine the many uf 
they put them to ſhould render them; for, beſides the uſe oß 
their fat and fleſh, the ſkins of the larger fort ſerve for ſoles of ſhoes- 
The Korek:, Olutores, and the Tchukotſkor, alſo make boats or 
baidares with them of different ſizes, ſome even ſo large that 
they will carry thirty men, Theſe boats have this advantage over 

thoſe 
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thoſe made of timber, in that they are much lighter and go 
ſwifter. Of the ſeals fat both Riſſians and Kami ſcladalet make 
candles; and beſides the natives eſteem it ſuch a delicacy that 
they can have no feaſt without it. The fleſh they boil or dry 
in the ſun ; but if there are great quantities, they ſmoke or bake 
it in the following manner: They dig a large pit in proportion 
to the quantity of fleſh or fat, and pave the bottom with ſtones. 
Then they fill it with wood and light it below, continuing to add 
fuel until it be as hot as any oven. After which they take out alt 
the aſhes, then lay at the bottom a layer of green poplar wood, 
upon this another of ſeals” fleſh or fat, each ſeparately ; and thus 
alternately wood and fleſh until the pit be quite full, They then 
cover it with graſs and earth, to keep in the heat; and after ſome 
Hours they uncover it, take out the fat and fleſh, and lay it up 
for the winter. Both fleſh and fat thus prepared is much more 
delicate than what is boiled; beſides, it keeps without ſpoiling 
for a whole year. 

When they have picked all the fleſh from the heads of the 
ſeals they ſhew them all the reſpect that they would to a 
particular friend that viſits them. I faw this ceremony in the 
year 1740 at the little fort of Krodakighe, which ſtands upon a 
river of the ſame name that falls into the Eaſtern Ocean. It was 
performed in the following manner : They brought in the ſkull 
or head of: a ſeal, bound round with the ſweet graſs, and placed 
it upon the floor. Then a Kamtſchadale entered with a bag 
filled with the Tweet herbs and others, particularly a good deal of 
birch bark, and placed it near the head; upon which two other 
Kamt/chadales rolled in a great ſtone, and ſet it oppoſite to the 
entry of the hut, about which they laid ſeveral ſtones ; and two 
others tore the ſweet herb, and made it into ſmall bunches, The 
great ſtone was to ſignify the ſea, the ſmaller the waves, and the 
bunches of the ſweet herb the ſeals. This being done, they took 
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fat. This they ſqueezed into balls, in the middle of which they 

the ſweet herbs which were made to repreſent the ſeals : 
out of the birch bark they made little boats, which they filled 
with theſe balls made as above, and covered them with 
herbs, 

After ſome time they took theſe boats and balls and toſſed them 
to and fro over the ſtones as if over waves, that the other ſeals 
might ſee with what reſpect the Kam ſchadales treated their 
friends, and conſequently might the more willingly fall into their 
hands. After this they placed the ſeals made of the ſweet herbs 
near to the great ſtone, or ſea, and all went out of the hut; but 
one old man, after he had ſet upon the threſhold a ſmall diſh 
with their broth which he had carried behind them, entered into 
it again, all the aſſiſtants crying aloud four times the word 
Lignouleghe, They could not tell what this term meant; nor 
could they give any other reaſon for their ſo crying out, but that 
their fathers did ſo. After this they again rolled the birch boats 
upon the ſtones ; and going again out of the hut cried, as before, 
Kouneouſhite aloulaighe ; that is, May the wind blow towards the 
ſhore. For while this wind blows a great deal of ice is driven towards 
the land, which is favourable for their killing the ſea animals. Re- 
turning into their huts, they rolled their birch boats a third time 
over the ſtones, They then put the ſkulls of the ſeals into a 
bag, and every fiſher preſent put in alſo a little of the ſweet 
graſs, with his name and ſome particular ſentence ; that the ſeals 
might know how they had entertained them, and what valuable 
preſents they had made them. 

Having, as they thought, by their entertainment wi preſents, 
ſhewn all reſpects to their. gueſts, they brought them out to the 
ſtair-head, where an old man put ſtill ſome more of their gruel 
into the bag, deſiring them to carry that to their friends that had 
been drowned at ſea, Then two Kamtſchadales who had been 
principally employed in this entertainment, took the bowls that 
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were filled with gruel and the ſeals made of graſs, and gave one 
to each fiſher. They then went all out of the hut, and cried 
Uenic ; a word they uſe in calling to one another 'when 
go to kill the ſeals or other ſea animals. Then taking out the 
ſeals made of graſs they threw them into the fire, praying them 
to make them frequent viſits; after which, returning into the 
hut, they put out the fire, and eat the gruel that was in the 
bowls. | 
The ſea horſe is but ſeldom ſeen about Kamtſebatła, and then 
only in the moſt northernly places. The moſt are caught near 
the cape of Tchukotſkor, being both larger and more numerous 
there than any where elſe, Their teeth are what we commonly 
call fiſh-bone, the price of which depends upon their largeneſs or 
weight : the deareſt-are thoſe that are about twenty pounds ; 
but theſe are ſeldom met with, or even ſuch as weigh ten or 
twelve pounds, the common weight being five or ſix pounds. 
The ſea lion“ and cat, in their uſual ſtructure, differ very little 
from the ſea horſe and ſea calf, and are therefore to be reckoned 
of the ſame kind. | 

Some call the ſea lions ſea horſes, becauſe they have manes. 
In their ſhape they are like the ſea calf ; and their necks are bare, 
excepting a ſmall mane of hard curled hairs : the reſt of their 
body is covered with a cheſnut-coloured hair. They have 
a middle-fized head, ſhort ears, a ſnout ſhort and drawn up like 
a pug dog's, great teeth, and webbed feet. They are found moſt 
frequently about rocky ſhores or racks in the ſea, upon which 
they climb very high, in great numbers. They roar in a 
ſtrange, frightful manner, much louder than the ſea calf ; and 
they are thus far of uſe to- people at ſea, that in foggy weather, 
by their roaring, -they warn them of rocks or iſlands being near, 
as few rocks or iſlands in this part of the world are without theſe 
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Although in appearance and ſize this animal ſeems to be very 
dangerous, and marches with ſuch a fierce mien that he looks like 

a true lion, yet is he ſuch a coward, that at the ſight of a man 
he hurries into the water; and when he is ſurpriſed aſleep, and 
awakened either by a loud cry or blows with- a club, he is in 
ſuch fear and confufion, that in running away he falls down, 
all his joints quaking with terror ; but, when he finds no poſlibi- 
lity of eſcaping, he will then attack his enemy with the greateſt 
. fierceneſs, ſhaking his head and roaring very terribly ; and then 
the boldeſt muſt ſeek to fave himſelf from his rage. For this 
reaſon the Kamt/chadales ſeldom kill the ſea lions at ſea, unleſs 
when they can ſurpriſe them ſleeping there, but generally upon 
land; and when they find them afleep on ſhore they approach 
them with great caution, going againſt the wind, But none 
dare undertake-this-game, but ſuch as can truſt to their ſtrength 
or their heels, Stealing upon-them, they ſtrike a knife into their 
breaſt under their fore paw ;- the aſſſſtants in the mean time 
tying a cord made of ſea calf's ſkin, which is faſtened to the 
knife, about a ſtake. Then every ung runs off as faſt as he can, 
and endeavours. at a: diſtance | to wound him with arrows, or 
knives, which they dart at him; and at laſt, when his ee 
is quite waſted, they diſpatch him with clubs. 

When they find them aſleep at ſea, they ſhoot poiſoned arrows 
at them; and get off as faſt as poſſible. The wounded animal, 
unable to ſuffer the pain ariſing from the ſalt water in the poi- 
ſoned wound, runs himſelf aſhore, where they kill him outright 
with darts or arrows; or if the place is not ſafe ſor ſuch an 
attack, they wait until he dies of his firſt wound, which follows 
in 24 hours. This. game is ſo honourable among the natives, 
that the man who has killed moſt of theſe beaſts is eſteemed the 
greateſt hero: for this reaſon many engage in this dangerous 
hunting, not only for the fleſh, which is looked upon as very 
, | but rather for — that attends it. Two or 


three 
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are not lively nor full of play, like moſt other young animals, 
but are almoſt continually aſleep. Towards the evening the 
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three ſea. lions are a great load for their boats; and, as it is 
eſteemed diſhonourable to leave any game which they have 
caught, they ſometimes ſo overload their boats, that, though 
* they are very expert in the management of them, they and 
their game go to the bottom together. In theſe veſſels they 
go to the deſert iſland Alarde, which lies out at fea about 
thirty miles, and are ſometimes carried four, five, and even 
eight days without ſeeing any land, expoſed to the cold of theſe 
climates; and without any compaſs, they return to their habi- 
tations by obſerving the fun or moon. 

Of the ſkins; of the ſea lion they take cords, FER Ol and 
ſhoes. + The female bas two, three, and ſometimes four young 
ones. They couple in the months of Auguſt or September ; and 
are pregnant about ten months, as they generally bring forth 
their young about the beginning of Fly, The. male treats the 
female with great tenderneſz, not like the ſea cut, but by 
| fondneſs endeavours to gain her affection. Both male and 
female ſeem to take very little care of their young, frequently 
ſtifling them under their paws as they ſuck; nor do they thew 
any concern at ſeeing them killed before their eyes. The young 


male and female ſwum out to ſea with their brood, but not far 
ſrom the ſhore. The young climb upon the mother's back, 
and reſt themſelves; the male in the mean time playing about 
toſſes the lazy puppies iato the water, to oblige them to leatn to 
ſwim, Some of them have been thrown into the ſea, but inſtead 
of ſwimming away they haſten again to land, - They are 
twice as large as the young of the ſea cat. Although theſe 
animals naturally run from a man, yet it has been obſerved that 
they are not always ſo wild; particularly when their young have 
ſraroely learned to ſwim. Mr. Steller lived ſix days in à = 


place amongſt whole herds of r. and out of his hut ſaw 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral of their actions. The animals lay around him, ſeeming 
to obſerve his fire and what he was employed about; and never 
ran away, although he even went amongſt them, and ſeized 
ſome of their young for his diſſections, but remained quite at their 
eaſe. They went about and quarrelled for their miſtreſs without 
being diſturbed by his preſence ; and one male fought three days 
for a female, and was wounded in more than a hundred places. 
The ſea cats never take any part in their quarrels, but endeavour 
to get out of the way as far as they can, giving place to them ; 
nay, they never hinder the puppies of the ſea lion from playing 
with them, taking all care not to hurt them in the leaſt : but 
the ſea cats ſhun the company of the ſea lions as much as 
damn. 
The old beaſts are grey about the head, and certainly live to 
à great age. They ſcratch their head and ears with their hinder 
paw, as the ſea cats do; and their manner of ſtanding, going, 
lying, and ſwimming, is the ſame. The great ones low like an 
ox, and the young bleat ke 'ſheep : the old ones ſend forth 
a ſtinking ſmell, but not ſo much as the ſea cat. In winter and 
ſummer they do not always- live: indifferently upon all places, 
but ſeem to have their ſtations proper for the ſeaſon, They are 
never found further north than 569, although in great plenty 
about Kamt/chathe, and the 'iflands of the American coaſt. 
Their food is fiſh," ſeals, fea beavers; or other water or lard 
animals, The old ones cat little in the months of Fune or Fuly, 
when they only lie and ſleep, and thence become very lean. 
The ſea cat is about half the ſize of the ſea lion; in form 
reſembling the ſeal *, but thicker about the breaſt, and thinner. 
. b R 2 ttf har. bi toward 


* Frederick Marten, in his voyage to * they have black, long, and ſharp 
Greenland, thus deſcribes the ſea dogs, * claws; their tail is ſhort; they bark 
called Rybb,; or Seals ; * Their teeth are * like hoarſe dogs, but their young mew ' 


22 teeth; on their toes * like cats. When they are frightened - 
by 


4 
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towards the tail. They have a ſnout: longer than the fea lion's, 


and larger teeth; with eyes like cows' eyes, ſhort cars, naked and 
black paws, and black hair mixed with grey, which is ſhort and 
brittle., Their young are of g bluiſh: black colour. 

be ſea cats are caught in the ſpring and in the month 
September, about the river Sbupanoua; at which times they go 
eee the Ae coaſt: but the moſs 


Y . * their — 75 is imagined chat theſs animals, * he, 
very high, and make a Hig neck like feed on herbs and fiſh ; that they 
our greyhounds, © and bar and when * eat/hetbs we conclude from the reſem- 
« thus alarmed we ſtrike them with half / blance between their dung and that of 
« pikes, or long poles, upon their noſes, .. * the horſes, and we ſuppoſe they eat 
© and knock them down half dead ; du * fiſh from this circumſtance, when we 
© for all that they will recover them- * threw the ſkin and fat of a Whale into 
« ſelves and riſe again. Some of them che ſen, one of theſe creatures came and 
* will Rand. <9 their, defences, hits ah, draw; a5 quder water with n- They, 
and run after us. Sometimes they run * are remarkable for their courage and 
© from the i ice to the water, and leave a * ſtrength, and the reſolution with which 
yellow dung behind them, which they they defend each other is ſurpriſing ; for 
„ ſquirt out at their hunters. Dan * when any were wounded by my people, 
1g. abour, three or four fingers thick, * they made to the long boat, and with 
t and covers the gem juſt under the Hin the ir great teeth cut holes in it under 
© They have great livers; dungs, d= ©! war, whilſt others moſt undauntedly 
© hearts, When they couple they are ſo erected half their body out of the water 
« fierce, that we are obliged to kill and endeavoured. to get into the boat. 
them from our Boats, no man daring In one of theſe engagements a ſea horſe 
to go near them. One of them near todk hold of our harpooneer with his 
J eight feet was not killed, 95 tooth by the waiſt of 
© we had ply, NEE his geo „ 2 and had not Nn 
& notwithſlandingaltour blows would ſtill broke, would certainly have pulled 
* bite and ſaap at "us. F ran another | him over-board. At Mas iſland we 
« ſeveral times through the bod 40d erred panlipd. of Samy ,0od 
1 my ſword, which he * ot fo e made a very good voyage. 
leaſt regard; he ab 10 ip, and they are killed te "ſailors only bring 
« ran-ſwifter than I could, and flung him- «off the head, as nothing but the two 
« ſelf off from the ice into the ſea, and « great teeth are of any value; theſe 
« went down to the bottom.” * alſo were formerly in greater eſtimation 
From the ſame author we haye alſo the Op BY BEN 
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are catched about the cape of Kronotzhoy, as between this and 
the cape Shupinſtoy the ſea is generally calm, and affords them 
places to retire to. Almoſt all the females that are 
caught in the ſpring are pregnant; and ſuch as are near their 
time of bringing forth their young are immediately opened, and 
the young taken out, and ſkinned, None of them are to be 
ſeen from the beginning of June to the end of Auguſt, when 
they return from the ſouth with their young. The natives 
were formerly at a loſs to conceive where ſuch great- herds of 
pregnant fat animals retired in the ſpring, and why they returned 
ſo weak and lean in the ſummer : they conjectured, that as they 
thus regularly ſwam from the ſouth in the ſpring, and returned 
in the ſummer, their being ſo lean was owing to their fatigue. 
[The females bring forth their young there, and being at reſt 
recover their former ſtrength ; they nurſe their young ones three 
months, *till they are able to return with them to their 
former habitations in the ſummer. The females ſuckle their 
young with two teats, which are placed between their hinder 
paws; they have ſeldom more than one; and when they bring 
forth they gnaw off the navel ſtring like a dog, and greedily eat 
the after-birth. The young ſee when they are whelped, their 
eyes being as large as the eyes of an ox; and have thirty-two 
teeth, not reckoning their tuſks, two of which- are on each 
fide, and begin to appear the fourth day after their birth. 
Their colour at the firſt is a dark blue; but in four or 
five days grey hairs begin to appear between their hinder 
legs, and at the end of one month their belly is black and 
grey. The male is born larger and blacker, and even con- 
tinues blacker than the female, which turns almoſt of a blue 
colour as ſhe grows up, having only grey ſpots between her fore 
legs. The male and female differ ſo much in the form and 
ſtrength of their bodies, that one who does not carefully ex- 
amine them would take them for different ſpecies of ani- 
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bs beſides the females are mild and fearful. The nels has 
om eight to fifteen, and even ſometimes fifty females, whom 
he guards with fuch jealouſy that he does not allow any other to 
come near his miſtreſſes: and though many thouſands of them 
lic upon the ſame ſhore, yet every family keeps apart; that is, 
the male, with his wives, young ones, and thoſe of a year old, 
which have not yet attached themſelves to any male; ſo that 
ſometimes the family conſiſts of 120. They likewiſe ſwim at 
ſea in ſuch droves. Such as are old, or have no miſtreſſes, live 
apart; and the firſt that our people found upon Bering's iſland 
were ſuch old ones, and all males, extremely fat and ſtinking, 
Theſe ſometimes lie aſleep a whole month without nouriſn- 
ment, and are the fierceſt of all, attacking all that paſs 
them; and their pride or abſfinacy is ſuch that they will 
rather die chan quit their place. When they fee a man com- 
ing near them, ſome of them ruſh upon him, and others lie 
ready to ſuſtain the battle. They bite the ſtones that are 
thrown. at them, and ruſh the more violently upon him who 
throws them; 0 that though you ſtrike out their teeth with 
ſtones, or put out their eyes, yet even blind they will not quit 
their place: nay, they dare not leave it, for every ſtep that any 
one moves off he makes a new enemy, ſo that though he could 
fave, himſelf from the attacks of men, his own brethren would 
deſtroy him; and if it. happens that any one ſcems to retire. the 
leaſt, then others draw; near no prevent his running away; and 
if any one ſeems to ſuſpect the courage of another, or his deſign to 
run away, be falls upon him. This ſuſpicion of one another is 
ſometimes carried ſo far, that for — — 
but theſe bloody duels; and at ſuch a time one may paſs them 
without any manner. of danger. If two fall upon one, then ſome 
others come to ſupport the weakeſt; for they do not allow of 
upequal, combat. During theſe battles the others that are 
ſwimming in the ſea raiſe their heads, and look at the facceſs 
* _ 
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of the combatants ; at length becoming likewiſe fierce, they come 
out and increaſe the number. 

Mr. Steller made this experiment Wiz his Coſſacks he fell 
upon one of theſe ſea cats, and put out his eyes, and irritated four 
or ſive more by throwing ſtones at them. When theſe purſued 
hitn he ran towards the blind one, who hearing the running of 
his companions, and not knowing whom they purſued, attacked 
them. Mr. Steller retired to a high place, where he obſerved 
the battle for ſome hours. The blind one attacked without 


diſtinction all the reſt, even thoſe who took his part; ſo that 
at laſt they all fell upon him, and allowed him no reſt either 


upon the land or in the ſea, out of which they dragged him to 
the ſhore, and beat him until he died. 

When two of them only fight, the battle laſts frequently for 
an hour : ſometimes they reſt awhile, lying by one another ; 
then both riſe at once; and renew the engagement. They fight 
with their heads erect, and turn them afide from one another's 
ſtroke, So long as their ſtrength is equal they fight with their 
fore paws ; but when one of them becomes weak the other 
ſeizes him with his teeth, and throws him upon the ground. 
When the lookers on ſee this they come to the aſſiſtance of the 
vanquiſhed, The wounds they make with their teeth are as deep 
as thoſe made with a fabre ; and in the month of Fuly you will 
hardly fee one of them that has not ſome wound upon him. 

After the end of the battle they throw themſelves into the water 
to waſh their bodies. The occaſions of their quarrels are theſe: 
he firſt and moſt bloody is about their females, when one 
endeavours to catry off the miſtreſs of another, or the young 
ones that are females; the females that are preſent follow the 
conqueror, The ſecond is about their places, when one comes 

too near that of another, which they don't allow, either for want 
of room, or becauſe they are jealous" of their coming too near 


their 
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their miſtreſſes. The third is owing to their eue to do 
1 and end the quarrels of others. 

The male is very fond of the young ones; on — tmnd, 
che females and young fear him extremely, and he treats them 
moſt tyrannically. If you endeavour to catch a young one, the 
male ſtands upon the defence, and the female is allowed to ſave 
herſelf and the young one by flight; but if the drops the young one 
out of her mouth, the male leaves his enemy, and ſeizing upon 
ber with his teeth beats her againſt the ſtones 'till he leaves her 
for dead. As ſoon as ſhe recovers, ſhe crawls to his feet, which 
ſhe licks and waſhes with her tears that flow in abundance. In 
the mean time, the male ſtalks backwards and forwards, gnaſh- 
ing his teeth, and toſſing his head like a bear; at laſt, when he 
ſees they have carried off the young one, he likewiſe begins to 
weep; for they ſhed tears, —— 
injured, and are not able to revenge the 1 injury. 

Another reaſon of the ſea cats going in the ſpring eaſtwards to 
the Deſert Iſlands muſt be, that reſting and ſleeping without nou- 
riſhment for three months, they free themſelves from the fat 
which was troubleſome to them, in the ſame manner as the bears 
who live the whole winter without nouriſhment; | for; in the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, the old ones do nothing 
but ſleep upon the ſhore, lying in one place like a ſtone, now 
and then looking at one another, and yawning} and ſtretching, 
without meat or drink; but the young ones begin to walk in the 
beginning of July. When this animal lies upon the ſhore and 
diverts himſelf, his lowing is like that of a cow ; when he fights, 
he growls. like a bear; when he has conquered his enemy, he 
chirps like a cricket; but being vanquiſhed or wounded, he 
groans or mews like a cat; coming out of the water, he com- 
monly ſhakes himſelf, ſtrokes his breaſt with his hinder paws, 
and ſmooths the hair upon it. The male D 
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of the females, as if he was kiſſing her. When they fleep in the 
ſun, they hold up their paws, wagging them as the dogs do their 
tails. They lie ſometimes upon their backs, at other times like 
a dog upon their bellies; ſometimes contracting, at other times 
extending themſelves. Their ſleep is never ſo ſound but that 
they awake at the approach of any perſon, how ſoftly ſoever he 
goes, and are preſently upon their guard; beſides their {mel and 
hearing are ſurpriſingly acute. 
They ſwim ſo faſt that they can eaſily make ten verſts in an 
hour; and when they happen to be wounded at ſea they ſeize 
the boats of the fiſhers with their teeth, and drag them along 
with ſuch ſwiftneſs that they appear -to fly and not to ſwim 
upon the water. By this means the boat is frequently overturned 
and the people drowned; unleſs he who ſteers it be very ſkilful, 
and obſerves the courſe of the animal. As they have a foramen 
ovale, they can keep long under water; but when they grow 
weak they come to the top to receive freſh air. They often 
ſwim upon their back, and fo near the ſurface of the water 
that their hinder paws are frequently dry, When they go from 
the ſhore into the water, or when they dive after having taken 
breath, they turn themſelves like a wheel, as many other large 
ſea animals do. They faſten their fore paws in the rocks, and 
thus draw up their body, which they can move but ſlowly in 
ſuch places, but upon a plain, one is in danger of being over- 
taken by them. Upon Bering's iſland there are ſuch numbers 
of them that they cover the whole ſhore ; ſo that travellers are 
frequently obliged for ſafety to leave the ſands and level country, 
and go over the hills and rocky places. It is remarkable that 
in this iſland the ſea cats are found only upon the ſouth coaſt 
which looks towards Kamtſcbatla. The reaſon of this may be, 
that this is the firſt land they meet with going eaſt from the 
an, N ols, | 
| 8 | The 
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The manner of catching them in Bering's iſland was 
this: They firſt ſtruck out their eyes with ſtones, and then killed 
them by beating out their brains with clubs: but this was a 
work of ſo much labour, that three men were hardly able to kill 
one with 300 ſtrokes ; and though ſometimes the ſkull was 
broken in pieces, and the brains came out, and alt their teeth 
beaten out, yet they would keep their- place, - ſtanding upon their 
hinder. paws, endeavouring to defend themſelves, One. of 
them thus miſerably treated was left to ſoe how long it would 
live, which it did full two weeks without quitting its place. 
They ſeldom come aſhore about Kamt/chatha; ſo that the in- 
habitants chace them in boats, and throw darts or harpoons at 
them, which ſtick in their body; to this harpoon is fined one 
end of a rope, and the other is in the veſſel; and-by this rope they 
draw them towards the boat; but here they are to be particularly 
cautious whenever they chace one, if he comes near, not to ſuffer 
him to ſaſten upon the ſide of the boat with His fore paws, and 
overturn it; to prevent which ſome of the fiſhermen ſtand ready 
with axes to cut off his paws. Several of theſe animals die of 
old'age, but the greateſt part of the wounds they receive in the 
quarrels that happen among them; of which there are ſometimes 
fo many, that the ſhore is covered with bones. ; 

The ſea beavers ® have not the leaſt reſemblance of the other 
beavers ;/ but the people formerly gave them that name from their 
- downy hair, which reſembles that of the beaver, They 
are as large as the ſea cats z- their ſhape reſembles the ſeal, 
and their head the bear; their fore feet are longer than 
their hind feet; their teeth ſmall; their tail ſhort and flat, and 
ſharp towards the point; their hair is thick and black as pitch, 
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but in the old ones it turns grey. The young ones have 
.their hair long, browniſh, and very ſoft, This is the moſt 
peaceable of all the ſea animals; it never makes any reſiſtance, 
but endeavours to fave itſelf by flight, The females are very 
affectionate to their young, and carry ſuch as cannot ſwim 
upon their belly between their fore feet; for until the little ones 
can ſwim themſelves. the mother ſwims upon her back. When the 
fiſhermen purſue them, they never quit their. young' till the very 
laſt extremity ; and if they ſhould happen to ſlip them they preſently 
return to where they hear them cry; ſo that the fiſhers en- 
deavour to kill or catch the young, as the moſt effectual method of 
taking their dams. They have three different ways of catching 
them: 1ſt, By nets placed among the ſea cabbage®, whither 
the beavers retire in the night time, or in ſtorms. adly, They 
chace them in their boats, when the weather is calm, and kill 
them in the ſame manner they do ſea lions or fea cats. The 
third method is upon the ice, which in the ſpring is driven on 
the coaſt by the eaſt wind; and this laſts fo general, that when 
the ice is driven fo ſtrongly upon the ſhore that the people can 
paſs upon it with.ſnow ſhoes, they conſider it as an acquiſition of 
great treaſure, and all the inhabitants upon the coaſt hunt and 
kill vaſt numbers, as they ſtalk along the ice ſeeking an 
opening to get into the water. However, ſuch a drift of ice 
upon the coaſt does not happen every year, but when it does, 
they call it a good year; for the natives, Coſſacks, and merchants, 
find a great advantage from this trade. The Kuriles did not 
eſteem the ſkins of beavers more than thoſe of ſeals or ſea lions 
before they faw the value that the Ryfians put upon them; and 
even now they will willingly exchange a dreſs made of beavers 


# Facus marinus. 
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for a good one made of dogs ſkins, which they think are warmer, 
and a better defence againſt the water. | 

Beſides thoſe already deſcribed, there are ſeveral other ſea 
animals here, the moſt remarkable of which is the manati, or 
ſea co.. This animal never eomes out upon the ſhore, but 
always lives in the water; its ſkin is black and thick, like the 
bark of an old oak, and ſo hard that one can ſcarcely cut it with 
an ax; its head in proportion to its body is ſmall, and falls off 
from the neck to the ſnout, which is fo much bent that the 
mouth ſeems to lie below ; towards the end the ſnout is white 
and rough, with white whilkers about nine inches long ; it has 
no teeth, but only two flat white bones, one above, the other 
below ; its noſtrils are near the end of its ſnout, in length 
and breadth about an inch and a half; they are double, and 
within are rough and hairy ; its eyes are black, placed almoſt 
in the middle, and near in one line with the noſtrils, they 
are no larger than ſheep's eyes, which is certainly remarkable 
in ſuch a monſtrous Meature; it has no eyebrows nor eye- 
laſhes; and its ears are oy a ſmall — m neck i 


eee and tail; — tail is 
a little towards the end; it ſomething reſembles 
the whale, and ſomewhat; the fins of a fiſh ;. its 
are under its neck, are about 21 inches long, wi 

both ſwims and goes, and by them he takes hold of the 
rocks, to which he ſometimes faſtens himſelf ſo ſtrongly, that 
vrhen he is dragged from thence with hooks he will leave 
the ſkin of. his paws behind : it is obſerved that theſe paws are 


ſometimes - 
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ſometimes divided in two, like the hoof of a cow; but this 
does not ſeem to be common, only accidental. The females 
have two teats upon their breaſts. The length of the manati 
is about 28 feet, and its weight about 200 pood. Theſe animals 
go in droves in calm weather near the mouths of rivers ; 
and though the dams oblige their young always to ſwim 
before them, yet the reſt of the herd cover them upon all ſides, 
ſo that they are conſtantly in the middle of the drove. In the 
time of flood they come ſo near the ſhore, that one may ſtrike 
them with a club or ſpear; | nay, the author relates that he has 
even ſtroked their backs himſelf with his hand, When they 
are hurt they ſwim off to ſea, but preſently return. They live 
in families, one near another; and a family conſiſts of a male, 
female, ſome half grown, and one ſmall calf: hence it 
appears that every male has one female. They bring forth 
their young in the harveſt, and never more than one at a 
time. ö 

They appear to be extremely gluttonous, eating ſo continually 
without any regard to their own ſafety, that they hardly ever 
lift their heads above the water; ſo that any one may go among 
them in boats, and chuſe * he pleaſes to carry off. The 
half of their body, that is their back and ſides, is always above 
water, upon which flocks of crows ſettle, and pick the lice out 
of their ſins. They do not feed upon every herb, but, firſt, 
upon ſea cabbage, which has a leaf reſembling - ſavoys ;- 
ſecondly, upon cabbage + reſembling a club; - thirdly; upon 
cabbage |} reſembling thongs ; and, fourthly, upon a waved kind 
of cabbage : and wherever they have been, though but for one 
. heaps of roots and ſtalks are thrown out upon the ſhore, 


=” Fucus Coiſpus braſſicæ ſabaudice folio 8 + Fucus clavz facie. 
1 Fucus ſeutics antique Romane facie, t Fucis longiffitnus ad nervum undulatus. 
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When they have eaten their fil, they lie aſlcep upon their backs 
As ſoon as the ebb begins they retire to the ſea, fearing to be left 
upon the ſhore. In the winter time they are frequently cruſhed 
by the ice againſt-the rocks, and thrown out upon the beach, 
This happens during a ſtorm, when the wind is upon the 
ſhore. At this feaſon they are ſo lean that one may count all 
their ribs and vertebræ. They are caught with great iron hooks, 
ſomething like the fluke of a ſmall anchor. This hook is carried 
by a ſtrong man in à boat wich three or four rowers, who 
when he. comes among the herd ſtrikes into one of them, 
Thirty men that are left upon the ſhore, and hold one 
end of a rope which is faſtened to the 

manati towards the land; and in the 
that ate in the boat ſtab and cut it 'till it dies, 
ſaw ſome of the fiſhers cut off the fleſh the 
while it was alive, who all the while ſtruck the water 
paws with ſuch force that the ſkin was torn off them; 
laſt it expired, It is eaſier td catch the old ones 


irt 
£58 


; H * 
8 83k 


: for the lad are more aQive; bd the fin being foſter 
the hook frequently looſes its hold, When one of them ig 
ſtruck, and ſtruggles to clear himſelf of the hook, thoſe Wow 


herd that are neareſt to_him come to bie affiſtnce: 


— . 
extraordinary; for after the male has ufed all methods to aſſiſt 
and reſcue the female; he follows ber even dead to the very 
ſhore, and has been obſerved ſometimes even after yo or 
three days to remain by the dead body. This animal cannot 
be faid to low, but rather brays hard, which is particularly ob- 
ſervable when it is wounded, It cannot be faid how ſharp 


their 
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their ſight or hearing is; but both ſenſes appear to be very 
weak, perhaps from their keeping their heads always unde 
water. 

There is ſach a plenty of manati in Bering's iſland, that 
it is ſufficient to maintain all the people of Kamtſcbat ta. 
Their fleſh, though it takes a long time to boil, taſtes well, 
and is ſomething like beef, The fat of the young reſembles 
pork, and the lean is like veal. This fleſh is eaſily boiled, and 
ſwells ſo much that it takes up double the ſpace when boiled 
that it did raw. It is impoſſible to boil the fat about the 
head and tail; but the ribs and back are very delicate. Some 
pretend that the fleſh of this animal will not keep in falt ; but 
we found the contrary, it appearing to us little inferior to 


ſalted beef *, 


That the Kam carta manati is the 
fame kind of animal with that found by 
Captain Dampier in the rivers of South 
America and at the Philippine Iſiandi, is 


evident from that author's deſcription 


of it: 

© This creature is about the bigneſs of 
© a horſe, and 10 or 12 feet long. The 

mouth of it is much like the mouth of 
a cow, having great thick lips. The 
© eyes are no bigger than a ſmall pea, * 
the ears are only two ſmall holes on 
« each fide of the head. _—— 
« iThe bigge®t part” of this creature is at 


* the ſhoulders, where it hath two large 
« ins, one on each fide of its belly. 


« Under each of theſe fins the female 
* hath a ſmall dug to ſuckle her young. 


From the ſhoulders towards the tail it 


+ raining its bigneſs for about a foot, * 
* then it groweth ſmaller and ſmaller to 


© cloſe home by it, with 


Beſides 


* 14 inches broad, and 20 inches long, 
and in the middle four or five inches 
* thick, buf about the edges of it not 
* above. two inches thick. From the 
head to the tail it is round and ſmooth, 
without any fin but thoſe two before 
mentioned. I have heard that ſome 
© have weighed” above raoolb. but 1 
never ſaw any ſo large. The manati 
© delights to liye in a brackiſh water; 
and they are commonly in creeks or 
© rivers near the ſea, Tis for this rea- 
* ſon, poſſibly, they are not ſeen in the 
«* Sbuth Seas, (that ever I could obſerve) 
«* where the coaſt is generally a bold 
© ſhore, that is, high land deep water 
a high fea or 
© great ſurges z except in the bay of Pa- 
ama, yet even there is no manati: 


„ whereas the Vi Indicr, being as it 


* were one great bay compoſed of many 
* ſmaller, are moſtly low land and ſhoal 


* the very tail, which is flat, and about water, and afford proper paſture (as I 


© may 
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- Beſides che above- mentioned animals, Mr. Steller faw upon 
the coaſt of America a new and - uncommon ſea beaſt; which 
he thus deſcribes: Its length is about five feet; its head like 
a dog's; its ears ſharp, and ſtanding up; and its eyes large; 
upon its upper and under lips it has hairs like a beard; its 
make is thick and round; thicker towards the head, thin and 
ſmall towards the tail; the whole body is covered with thick 
hair, grey upon the back; and red or ſorrel towards the. belly; 
the tail fin divides itſelf into two, the uppermoſt of which is 


longeſt. The author was extremely ſurpriſed that he could 


not diſcover any feet or paws, as in other ſea animals. Its appear- 
ance .in general was ſomething like the draught of that creature, 
which Geſaer. gives under the name of ſea monkey; and the au- 
thor thinks that the name of monkey is not improperly applied 
to this animal for its remarkable activity and many tricks. It 


ſometimes ſwam after their veſſel for two hours, looking firſt at 


may fay) for the manati. Sometimes 
wwe find them in ſalt water, ſometimes 
© in freſh; but never far at ſea; and thoſe 
that live in the ſea at ſuch places where 
there is no river nor creek ſit for them 
to enter, yet do commonly come once 
or twice in 24 hours to the mouth of 
any freſii- water river that is near their 
place of abode.” They live on graſs 
« ſeven or eight inches long, and of a 

© ngrrow blade, which grows in the ſea in 
many places, eſpecially among iſlands 
© near the main. This graſs groweth 


© likewiſe. in -creeks, or in great ri- 


vers, near the ſides of them, in ſuch 
places where there is. but little tide or 
current. They never come aſhore, nor 


into ſhallower water than where they 


© can ſwim. - Their fleſh is white, both 
the fat and the lean, and extraordinary 
ſweet and wholeſome meat. The tail 
* of a young cow is much eſteemed ; 


Y Fre 


hut if old, both head and tail are very 
* tough. A calf that ſucks is the moſt 
delicate meat: privateers commonly 
« roaſt them; as they do alſo great pieces 
* out of the bellies of the old ones. 

© The ſkin of the manati is of great 
* uſe to privateers; for they cut them 
into ſtraps, which they make faſt on 
© the fide of their canpes, through which 
they put their oars in rowing inſtead of 
© tholes'or pegs. The ſkin of the bull, 
© or of the back of the cow, is too thick 
for this uſe; but of it they make horſe- 
* whips, cutting them two or three feet 
© long t at the handle they leave the full 
* ſubſtance of the ſkin, and from thence 
© cut it away tapering, but very even, 
and ſquare all the four ſides. While 
* the thongs are green they twiſt them, 
f and hang them to dry, which in a 
«week's time become as hard as wood.” 
: 1 | 
one 
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one thing and then at another with an appearance of ſurprize ; 
and would come fo near the ſhip, that he might be touched 
with a pole; but would retire to a greater diſtance on obſerving 
any on board to ſtir. He frequently raiſed one third of his body 
above the water, ſtanding erect like a man, ſometimes for half 
an hour together; and then darting under the veſſel, appeared in 
the ſame poſture on the other fide ; and this he would repeat, 
perhaps thirty times together. At other times he would bring 
a great American ſea herb, which is flat and hollow below like 
the bottom of a bottle, and ſomething ſharp above : this he 
would toſs about and catch again with his mouth, playing a 
thouſand apiſh tricks with it. It has been obſerved of all ſea 
beaſts, that the more they play in fair weather the greater 


CC 
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HERE are great numbers of whales both in this 

ocean and in the Penſcbinſta ſea; they frequently 

ſwim within muſket-ſhot of the ſhore, and ſometimes 

will come cloſe to the very ſhore, perhaps to rub. off the ſhell- 

fiſh that adhere to their bodies and give them no reſt; as 

plainly appears from their lying a long time with their backs 

above water, to allow the rooks and gulls to pick them off, 

At ſuch time as the fiſh come out of the ſea into the freſh 

waters, two or three whales are often found * at the 
time of flood near the mouth of the rivers, | 

- The 
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The whales here are from ſeven to fifteen fathoms long, We 
can give no account of the different ſpecies of whales at Kamt/- 
chatka, few of them being caught here except in the northern 
parts by the Koreki and Tchukotſkor, who feed upon their fleſh. 
In the year 1740 a whale was brought by the flood into the 
mouth of the Bolſtoi river; but ſome Coſſacks obſerving it, 
went out in boats, and cut it all to pieces; ſo that next day 


when I came, to my great diſappointment, I neither found fleſh 
nor bones; for theſe people, who had cut off the fleſh, being 
afraid of puniſhment for doing 1 it without permiſſion, had buried 
the bones to conceal their crime. Steller obſerved that more 
whales were thrown on the eaſtern than on the weſtern ſhore, 
and more in the harveſt than in the ſpring. 

The different people have different ways of catching them: 
the Kuriles by throwing their poiſoned darts into them: the 
Olutores catch them in nets, made of thongs of the ſea horſe 


ſkin as broad as a man's hand, which they dry in the ſmoke. 


Theſe they ſet in the mouths of the rivers, and the whale pur- 


' ſuing other fiſh entangles himſelf in them. With theſe thongs 


he is dragged to the ſhore by the help of numbers who aſſemble 
on theſe occaſions, and always perform certain ceremonies. They 


bring out of their common huts a wooden whale about two 


feet long; then building a new hut they place this image 
in it, uſing ſeveral: conjurations. Aſter this they light a lamp, 
and appointing ſome people to look after it, give orders that it 
be not allowed to go out from ſpring to harveſt, which is as. 
long as the fiſhing ſeaſon laſts. They then cut the whale into 
different portions, which, looking upon it as their moſt delicate 
proviſion, they: prepare in the following manner:---They dry 
the lean in the fun ; and the ſkin, which they ſeparate from the 
fat, they beat with hammers, and of it make ſoles to their 
ſhoes, which wears extremely well. They ſmoke the fat parts, 


and 
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and cleaning the guts, they fill them with the oil which 
runs in cutting the fiſh, or which they melt from the blubber, 
having no other veſſels to keep it in. 

The Tchukotſeoi kill whales with a harpoon in the ſame 
manner as the Europeans do, and they catch ſo many that 
they never eat thoſe whales that are thrown dead on ſhore, as 
ſome of the neighbouring people do, but only extract their fat 
for burning. Although the Tchukotſeo; have large herds of 
deer, which might be ſufficient for their ſuſtenance, yet they 
are the greateſt whale fiſhers of any people in this part of the 
globe, and look upon the fat of the whales as the greateſt 
delicacy ; beſides, having great ſcarcity of wood, they uſe it for 
burning. They make themſelves ſhirts of the inteſtines of the 
whales, like the Americans ; —1 uſe them for veſſels, like 
the Olutores, 

The kaſatki, (falſely called the ſword-fiſh) which are nu- 
merous in theſe ſeas, are very uſeful to the inhabitants, for theſe 
fiſh frequently either kill or drive the whales on ſhore. Steller 
had an opportunity of ſeeing an engagement between the kaſatki 
and whale, both at ſea and upon Bering's iſland. When 
the kaſatki attacks the whale he makes him roar ſo that he 
may be heard ſome miles, If the whale makes off, the 
kaſatki follows him at ſome diſtance till great numbers of 
them gather together, and make a general attack. It is never 
obſerved that ſuch whales as are thrown on ſhore have any part 
eaten out of their bodies; ſo that this war between the whales 
and the kaſatki muſt proeced only from a natural enmity. 
The fiſhers are ſo much afraid of theſe animals that they not 
only never throw any darts at them, but if poſſible avoid going 
near them; nay, they even make offerings to them, begging 


that they will not hurt them: for if irritated they ſometimes 


overturn their boats. 
41 T 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Steller writes that he was certainly informed, that in the 
bodies of whales thrown” upon the coaſt of Nami ſcbat a, there 
have been found harpoons marked with Latin letters; but by 
what means he could be certain of this, I know not ; for the na- 
tives have no idea of letters ; and before our arrival, none of our 
Coſſacks ever ſaw a Latin letter. 

Many are the advantages which the Kamtſchadales derive Gan 
this plenty of whales: of the {kin they make ſhoe ſoles and ftraps ; 
they eat the fleſh, as likewiſe the fat which they alſo burn; they 
ſew their boats with the beard, of which alſo they make nets for 
foxes and fiſh ; out of the lower jaw they form a ſort of ſledge, 
and make knife-handles, rings, and ſeveral ſmall things of it be- 
ſides; the inteſtines ſerve for barrels, and other veſſels; out of the 
nerves and blood-veſſels they make ropes ; and of the vertebræ, 
ſeats. The moſt delicate pieces of the whale are the tongue and 
fins. I thought that the whale's fat with grout was not unplea- 
fant, but I can't ſay, that I was then a proper judge, for hunger 
makes every thing agreeable. | 

They never go a fiſhing for the kaſatki, but if this fiſh thrown 
on ſhore they uſe its fat like that of the whale. Mr. Steller fays, 
that, in the year 1742, eight of them were thrown on ſhore at 
once, near the Lopatka ; but the diſtance and the bad weather 
prevented his going to examine them. He was told, that the 
largeſt never exceed four fathoms in length; that they have ſmall 

eyes, a wide mouth, and great ſharp teeth, with which they 
wound the whale ; but that they tear up the belly of the whale 
with a ſharp fin which is upon their backs, is a falſe report ; for 
though this fin is about five feet long, very ſharp, and in the ſea 
ſtands quite upright, yet it is altogether ſoft, and conſiſts only of 
fat: nay the animal itſelf js almoſt all fat having hardly any 
muſcular fleſh, | 


There 
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There is likewiſe another creature in theſe ſeas reſembling a 
whale, but ſmaller and flenderer : the Ruſſians call it a wolf, and 
the Kamt ſcbadales, chethak. Its fat is of ſuch a nature, that, 
when ſwallowed, it preſently paſſes inſenſibly. The natives 
ſometimes uſe it as a medicine in caſe of coſtiveneſs, but oftener 
to play tricks with one another, They feed upon the fleſh and 
tongue, which have not the ſame quality. | 

N otwithſtanding the great plenty of whales upon this coaſt, the 
ſcarcity of fodd is ſometimes ſo great, that whole villages dic of 
hunger. In the month of April, 1739, I ſaw a melancholy inſtance 
of their being obliged, out of neceſſity, to eat ſome poiſonous 
whale's fat, at a village upon the river Beroſover, called Alaune, 
where I obſerved the people all look pale, as if they had been 
ſick for a long time; when I aſked the reaſon, I was told, 
that juſt before my arrival one of the natives was killed by eating 
of whale's fat; and as all the reſt had eat of the ſame, they dreaded 
the ſame fate. In about half an hour, a young healthy man be- 
gan to groan and complain that his throat burnt ; upon which 
the old women, who are the phyſicians there, faſtened him with 
ropes to a ladder, and placed themſelves on both ſides of him 
with great clubs in their hands, with which they tofled firebrands 
out of the huts, and the wife of the fick perſon coming behind 
him, made ſeveral conjurations over his head, begging death to 
ſpare him: however he died the next day; but the other inha- 
bitants, as I heard, recovered with difficulty after a long time. 
This accident did not greatly ſurpriſe me; I rather wondered that 
ſuch things did not happen oftener, eſpecially from thofe whales 
which are killed with poiſoned darts. However the Kamtſe ba- 
dates think ſo little of the conſequences, that they had rather riſk 
their lives than be deprived of the pleaſure of eating whale's fat. 

After the whales, we muſt mention the fiſh ® mokoe, which 
at Archangel is called akula. It is about three fathoms long; 
Canis Carcharius Autoris. 

brings: 


* 
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brings forth its young alive, like the whale ; and when its 
mouth is ſhut has ſome reſemblance of a. ſturgeon, but its 
teeth are very different, being large and terrible, The Kamtſ- 
chadales eat the fleſh of this fiſh, and though it appears to 
be tough and ſtrong, they ſay it is exceedingly well taſted. The 
guts, and particularly the bladder, are in high eſteem; ſo that 
when they catch this fiſh, they never call it by its name, for fear, 
as they imagine, they ſhould provoke it to burſt its bladder, and 
render it uſeleſs to them, The teeth are fold under the name 
of ſerpents* teeth. 

Several fiſhes which are common to > Giles ſeas are {fant here; 
as pike, eels, lampreys, cod, and very fine ſoals in great plenty; 
but the inhabitants make no account of theſe fiſh, and never uſe 
them unleſs in great neceſſity, or to feed their dogs. Mr. Steller 
obſerved four different ſpecies of flat fiſh, | 
There is a fiſh called“ vahnae, which is a ſpecies - of 
the cod; is round and thick, with three fins upon its back; 
and when taken out of the water is of a copper-colour, but pre- 
ſently changes to yellow: its fleſh is white, but ſoft, and of a 
difagreeable taſte ; however the inhabitants eat more of it, than 
of other fiſh which are much better taſted ; the reaſon indeed is, 
that they catch this fiſh in the beginning of the ſpring, when 
they can catch no other; a great deal of which they dry. i in the 
ſun uncleaned, deſigning it as proviſion for their dogs, | 
- I faw the fiſh: which they call + terpuk, but it being dry, I 
could not obſerve thoſe fine colours which Mr. Seller deſcribes. 
By his deſcription its back is blackiſh, its ſides are reddiſh, and 
chequered with fine ſilver- coloured ſpots ; ſome of which are 
Kana, and others circular: in its ſhape it reſembles the perch. 


| ® Onox vel Afmus Antiquorum, 
+. Doecogrammos Stelleri. 
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They angle for this fiſh near the Kur:i/ iſlands, and the haven 
of Awat/cha, with hooks made of bone or wood. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral other kinds of fiſhes in theſe ſeas 
which are not very common in other places ; but as they make 
no part of their nouriſhment, and are ſeldom caught, I ſhall 
take no notice of them, my deſign being only to mention ſuch 
as ſerve for food to the inhabitants, in this country which 
produces no grain. The chief of theſe are ſalmon of different 
kinds, which during the ſummer come in ſhoals from the 
ſea up the rivers. Of theſe they make what they call euke/, 
which they uſe inſtead of bread ; and they boil up the fat, 
which ſerves for butter. They likewiſe make glue of them, 

Before I give a particular deſcription of each ſpecies apart, 
I would communicate ſome obſervations which regard the 
catching of theſe fiſh, and which indeed are wonderful proofs 
of the Divine Providence and the goodneſs of the Creator, who 
has bleſt a place with ſuch abundance of fiſh where there is 
neither cattle nor grain. 

In Kamt/chatka the fiſh come from the ſea in ſuch numbers, 
that they ſtop the courſe of the rivers, and cauſe them to overflow 
the banks ; and when the waters fall there remains a ſurpriſing 
quantity of dead fiſh upon the ſhore, which produces an in- 
tolerable ſtink. At this time the bears and dogs catch more fiſh 
with their paws than people do at other places with their nets. 
All the fiſh that ſwim up the rivers are of the ſalmon kind, and 
are commonly called red fiſh ; but the ſeveral forts are fo diſtinct 
from each other, that Kamt/chatka alone is thought to produce 
as many different ſpecies as are to be found in all the world 
beſides. - Not one fiſh remains in Kamt/chatka longer than fix 
months (except gudgeons) ; for all that are not caught before the 
end of December die, except in ſome few deep places where 
there are warm ſprings, It is obſerved of all the different * 
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of ſalmon in Kamt/chatka, that they are brought forth and die 
in the ſame river, come to- their full growth in the ſea, and 
ſpawn-only once during their whole lives : for which purpole they 
ſwim up the rivers, and having found a proper place in ſmooth 
water, they make a hole with the fins that are under their 
gills, and there depoſit their roes. 

In Siberia the red fiſh live in clayey rivers ; 405 remain there 
f ſeveral years, and generate every year, having numbers of inſets 
proper for nouriſhment. They winter in deep pools, and in the 
{pring ſwim further up for the ſake of propagating in the mouths 
of little rivulets that fall into: the great rivers, where they are 
commonly caught. The young fry ſwim down to the ea, 
where they continue till they come to their full growth, which 
Mr. Steller thinks is in the third year; and then they return in 
order to propagate. It is remarkable that thoſe fiſn which are bred 
in a great river continue in the ſea near to its mouth, feed upon 
things brought down by the ſtream, and when the time of ſpawning 
approaches they will enter no river but that which produced them. 
It is alſo very extraordinary, that thoſe fiſn which come up the 
rivers in the month of Auguſt, though they have time enough 
to ſpawn, yet-as there remains but little time for their young to 
return, take a year-old fiſh of their own kind, which continually 
follows the male and female; and when the old have covered the 
roes they continue to aſcend, the young one, which is no bigger 
than a herring, guarding them till the month of November, at 
which time it returns with the other fiſhes. It is very probable 
that the ſame thing happens in Europe, which may have given 
occaſion, through the difference of their ages, to account them 
of different ſpecies. . . 

Each kind of fiſh alway bend the rivers at the fame time. 
In the month of Auguſt ſometimes two, three, nay even four 


ſpecies come up at once; 0p 1 dS pay” 6 
The 
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The different ſpecies of thoſe fiſhes which are here called red fiſh 
ſhall be mentioned in giving an account of the time when they 
come out of the ſea into the rivers ; it being remarked that they 
always obſerve the ſame order, the fame ſpecies which comes 
out firſt one year continuing to do fo the following. This the 
Kamtſchagales find to be fo certain, that they call their months 
by the name of the fiſh which are then caught. 

The largeſt and beſt of theſe fiſh, and which come firſt out ay 
the ſea, are called chavith, It reſwnbles the common ſalmon, 
though it is a great deal broader; is about three feet and a half 
long, and weighs a pood and a half; its breadth is about the 
fourth part of its length ; its noſe is ſharp, the upper jaw being 
longer than the lower; its tail is equal; the back is bluiſh, with 
ſome ſmall black ſpots; its ſides are of a ſilver colour, and its 
belly white; its gills are long and ſmall ; and its fleſh is red 
both raw and boiled, _ 

They ſwim up the rivers with ſuch force that the water ſeems 
to riſe like a wall before them; which the ' Kamt/chadales obſerv- 
ing get into their boats, and throw out their nets. © This fiſh does 
not come up in ſuch large ſhoals as the others, nor is. ſuch plenty 
caught as to make euko/ of it, except upon the river Kamt/- 
chatha ; and even there it is fo rare that it is only uſed on feaſts or 
holydays, and after all it is fat that it preſently turns bitter. 
The Coſſacks, for the moſt part, ſalt it, particularly the belly, 
back, and head. The ribs are dry and hard, but the belly is 
truly a delicate food, at leaſt no fiſh there comes up to it; and 
what they dry in the ſun, if not nun _ ths Fang 
ſturgeon, is at leaſt not worſe. 

ü nat Into the: Eaſteni Qtean this ih 
is only found in the river Kamtſchatka and the bay of 
Awatſcha ; and of thoſe that fall into the Penſcbinſta ſea, only in 
the Bol/cheret ſeo: river: beſides, Mr. Seller ſays, that none is to be 
found further north than 54, and it is certain that it is not 
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the middle of May, and laſts fix weeks. The Kamtſchadales 
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preſent. 

The nets with which this fiſh is caught are made of yarn 
about the thickneſs of ſugar ropes ; and the fiſhing begins about 


eſteem this fiſh. ſo much, that the firſt they catch they bake and 
eat with great rejoicings. This cuſtom is very diſagrecable to 
the Ryffion inhabitants who hire the natives to fiſh for them; 

for however impatient the maſter may be to taſte the new fiſh, 
the fiſhermen will have the firſt, looking upon it -as a great fin 
if they do not eat it themſelves, and with all due ceremonies. 

. The ſecond. kind is only called red fiſh, in Ochorſka, narka. 
It is about 21 inches long, and flattiſh ; its fleſh is extremely red ; 
its head very ſmall; the ſnout ſhort and ſharp ; the tongue 
bluiſh, with whitiſh ſides ; its back bluiſh, with black ſpots; 
its belly white; and its tail forked. - Its breadth is about a fifth 
part of its length; and it has ſcales large and round, eaſily | 
ſeparating from the ſkin : it weighs about fifteen pounds, It is 
found in every river that runs either into the Penſthinſea or 
Eaſtern Sea, coming up in great ſhoals; and it is caught about 
the middle of June. The cual that is made of it, though very 
pleaſant, preſently turns bitter; ſo that for the moſt part they 
either ſalt this fiſh, or boil it for its fat. There are two things 
worth notice concerning, it: the firſt of which is, that part go 
before to the heads of the rivers, as if they were ſent out to 
examine them, where ſome of them are caught before the ſhoals 
appear at the mouths, The ſecond is, that this fiſh is more 
plenty in ſuch rivers as run out of lakes than others: nor does 
it live long in the former, but haſtens directly into the latter; 
in the depths of which it lies till the beginning of Auguſt, at 
which time it comes nearer the ſhore, and tries to get into theſe 
rivers that communicate with the lakes, Here the jnhabitants 
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The third kind of this fiſh is called keta or kacko; which is 
ſomewhat larger than the narka, The' fleſh is white ; the head 
flattiſh and longiſh ; the ſnout is bent; the teeth, when it has 
been ſome time in the river, are like a dog's ; its tongue is ſharp ; 
its tail a little forked ; its back black and green; its fides and 
belly like other fiſh; and its ſkin is without ſpots, The'euko! 
that is made of this fiſh they call their houſehold bread, being 
much more plenty than any other ; as the ſeaſon of the fiſhery, 
which begins in July and ends about the middle of October, is 
drier and more proper for preparing it. This fiſh is caught in 
all the rivers both in the Penſebinſta and Eaſtern ſeas, 
- The gorbuſhe, or crook back, follows or ſometimes accompanies 
the keta, This fiſh is more plentiful than any other whatever ; 
it is about eighteen inches long, and flattiſh ; its fleſh is white 
its head ſmall ; its ſnout ſharp, and conſiderably crooked ; its teeth 
ſmall ; its back bluiſh; with round black ſpots; its ſides and belly 
like the other ſorts; and the tail forked. Though this fiſh is 
not bad, yet the inhabitants have ſuch plenty of what they eſteem 
better, that they uſe this only for their dogs. 
Ihe laſt of theſe kinds that come on ſhore is called white fich. 
This fiſh both in bulk and appearance is very like the keta; they 
difier in this indeed, that the keta has no ſpots, and the white 
fiſh has long black ſpots upon its back. It excels in taſte all the 
fiſhes that have white fleſh ; and it agrees with the narka in this, 
that it moſt frequently haunts thoſe rivers that run out of the 
lakes, and is caught there in the ſame manner. The young ones, 
which accompany the old to take care of the roes and convoy the 
young fry down, are eſteemed by the inhabitants to be a different 
ſpecies, and are called milktchuch. So ſoon as the old ones have 
ſpawned, they take all care to provide for their own ſafety, re- 
tiring immediately to deep places where there are warm ſprings ; 
and they are chiefly found in the ſprings near the Bol/cheretſkoi river 
| U 2 
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and the Opeiſeoy lake: they are caught likewiſe during the whole 
winter in thoſe ſprings that run into the Kant ſabatla from the 
ſouth; and near to where the old lower fort of Kami ſcbatła 
ſtood they alſo abound, which is a great relief to the inhabitants. 
I myſelf was at this fiſhery. in the end of February ; however I 
found the fiſh; at that time dryer and not ſo well taſted as in the 
harveſt. This fiſh. eats very well, either ſalted, dryed, or 
ſmoaked. It is caught frequently in the ſame net with the keta 
and narka; and thoſe which they: uſe for this fiſhery are made 
of yarn about half as thick as that with which they make the 
nets for the chavitſi, and the meſhes are; about an inch and 
a half wide. 

All theſe different ſpecies of Giſh change their en turn A 
nk ugly, their ſnout bends, their teeth grow, and a ſcurf appears 
upon their ſæins. The chavitſi, narka, and white fiſh, change 
their filver colour to a red; the keta turns likewiſe red, ſtained 
with black ſtripes. Their fins and tails become reddiſh and 
blackiſh ; in one word, they would never be taken for the ſame 
fiſh that enter the rivers, if theſe changes were not certain, 
The gorbuſhe alone og, 11 te it 
loſes that, it dies. 

It is incredible with what ple rhe ey go up the rivers, 
particularly the gorbuſhe. When they come to any place where 
the ſtream, is ſtrong, and thoſe that are weak find it impoſſible 
by their own ſtrength to get up, they faſten their teeth upon 
the tail of ſome that are ſtronger, that they may be drawn up 
by them; ſo that ſeveral of theſe fiſh are found which have 
their tails bitte. 

The true ſalmon may always be W one high 420 fiſh 
that come in ſhoals ; and are found to go up the rivers Kom- 
pakfoe, Bircumkin, and Etchi, I never ſaw theſe fiſh indeed, 
ins pak Haves a great deal of them, Mr, Steller writes, that 
dan when 
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when they return to the ſea, it ſometimes happens that they are 
driven by a ſtorm from the mouth of their native river, ſo that 
loſing their way, the following year they aſcend a ſtrange river, 
which is the occaſion of their being found in more plenty i in ſome 
rivers one year than another. 

There are other kinds of red fiſh which come up the river with- 
out any order, and live there the whole winter before they re- 
turn. Mr. Steller ſays, they ſtay ſometimes four or five years. 
The firſt of this ſpecies is called, at Ochotſta, malma, and at 
Kamtſchatka, goltſa. When they come out of the ſea their co- 


lour is clear like ſilver; the upper part of the ſnout is blunt, and 


ſomewhat bent ; the lower ſharp, and bent towards the upper. 
When they are ripped up, and the roes taken out, there appear 
upon the fides round red ſpots of different magnitudes, the belly 
and lower fins become likewiſe _—_ _— the bones which 
continue white, | 


The largeſt fiſh of this gebn which lives nne five or 


fix years, comes from the ſea into the river Kamtſchatka, out of 
which it goes into the rivers that run into it, and by them to the 
lakes, where it grows: almoſt as big as the chavitſi, though it 
ſeldom weighs more than twenty pounds. They are found like- 
| wiſe very large in the Biſtroy river; there their length is com- 
monly twenty- eight inches, and breadth ten; they are of a dark 
colour, have large teeth, and the lower jaw is crooked with a 
knob: it ſeems indeed of a different ſpecies. Theſe of three years 
old, which have been one year out of the ſea, have a long — 
are of a ſilver colour, with ſmall ſcales, and ſmall red ſpots; 

ſuch as have been two years out of the ſea are round and g, 
with ſmall heads, and their fleſh, which is of a reddiſh white, is 


hard and well taſted. With ronard to, heir fize ; the firſt year 
they are long and {mall ; the ſecond, they grow more in breadth 


than in length ; the third, the head grows conſiderably ; and the 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth years, their n and thickneſs increaſes 


greatly: 8 
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greatly: this obſervation probably holds in all kinds of ſalmon 
trouts. In the fourth year alſo, the lower part to the ſnout be- 
comes hooked, This ſpecies of fiſh ſwims along with the gor- 
buſhe, and is caught with it in the ſame net, which is wove of 
ſmall yarn, the meſhes being about an inch wide. Such as live 
in the riyers are nourithed by- the roes of other fiſh ; and in the 
ſummer are found near the heads of ſmall rivers, which they 
leave in the ſpring, Such as are caught at the beginning of 
_ —— SA parc, frozen for the 
winter. 
Another ſpecies of Ai in called ni Abbes ds bigs 
neſs of the narka; its ſcales are pretty large; its head is of a 
middling fize ; the upper part of its ſnout is like that of the 
goltſa, with the lower part hooked ; it has teeth in its jaws and 
on the ſide of the tongue; its back is blackiſh, marked with 
round, .or ſemicircular black ſpots; and upon each fide has a 
large red ſtripe, which goes quite from the head to the tail: 
this diſtinguiſhes it from all the other ſpecies of this fiſh: 
it ſwallows all kinds of naſtineſs, and often catches the field 
mice that happen to ſwim upon the river; and is fo particu- 
larly fond of the nortleberry, that if it ſees any growing upon the 
bank, it throws itſelf out, and ſeizes either the berry or the leaf 
of the plant, It is a well taſted 6h, but is not caught in ſuch 
plenty as others are. They do not certainly know the time of 
its entering the rivers, but imagine it is before the ice is gone. 
There is a third kind called kunſha, which is about three feet 
long; the head makes a ſeventh part of the length; the ſnout 
is ſhort and ſharp; its jaws; are furniſhed with-teeth ; its back 
and ſides blackiſh, marked with yellow ſpots, fame of which 
are round and others ablong ; its belly is white ; its lower fins 
and tail blue; and the fleſh white and well taſted, In Ochorfka 
it ſwims in ſhoals, but rr and con- 
ſequently more eſicemed. | 
The 
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The fourth ſpecies is the harius, which is well known in 
Siberia and all Ruſſia; but thoſe that are here have the back 
fin longer than the others. Mr. Szeller writes, that they come 
up into the rivers upon the firſt going off of the ice ; but I never 
happened to ſee this fiſh in Kamft/chatha. 
There is another ſpecies of red fiſh which reſembles the golſta, 
with this difference, that its head is larger, and the upper part of 
the ſhout a little hooked ; its ſides are marked with red ſpots, 
like the malma : it is ſeldom longer than 20 inches, 
Among the ſmall fiſhes which the Kamr/chadales feed upon 
are three ſpecies of ſmelts; one of which is called hagatch, the 
ſecond innaka, and the third uiki. The hagatch is our common 
ſmelt. The innaka differs from it a little, and is found in great 
plenty about the lake Nerpech. Uiki is thrown ſometimes upon 
the ſhore in vaſt heaps for 100 verſts together, They are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies by a rough ſtripe that 
goes down the fide, They commonly ſwim three together, 
and are fo joined by the afore- mentioned rough ſtripe, that when 
you catch one the others cannot eaſily difengage themſelves, 
The Kamt/chadales dry this fiſh as food for their dogs; but in 
caſe of ſcarcity they uſe it themſelves, although the taſte is very 
be laſt kind of fiſh which we ſhall mention is the herring : 
theſe are found in great plenty in the Eaftern Sea, but very ſel- 
dom in the bays which lie upon the Penſcbinſta. In my opinion 
they don't differ in the leaſt from the herring which we have in 
Europe; which Mr. Steller likewiſe confirms. In the harveſt 
they are found in large lakes, where they breed and winter : in 
the ſpring they ſwim towards the fea. The greateſt fiſhery of 
them is in the lake Viliutebin, which is only about fifty fathom 
from the ſea, and has communication with it by a ſmall. outlet. 
When theſe herrings enter the lake, this paſſage is ſhut up by 
the ſand being thrown into it, and remains fo till the month of 
* March, 
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March, when it is waſhed away again by the high water ariſing 
from the melting of the ſnow ; which happens regularly every year. 
The herrings come every day to the mouth of the outlet, as if 
to inform themſelves whether the paſſage was yet open, and re- 
main there from morning till evening, when they return to the 
deeper part of the lake. | The Kemtſchadales obſerving this, break 
holes in the ice near the mouth of the outlet, where they put 
down their nets, and catch great quantities. This fiſhery conti- 
nues ſo long as the ice remains upon the lake. They catch them 
likewife with nets in the ſummer, at the mouths of the riyers ; 
when they boil out the fit, which is as white as butter, and more 
delicate than that of any other fiſh ; and ſend it from the lower 
Kamtſechathoy fort (where the greateſt e is made) as a rare 
E to the other en. i 410 
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AMTSCHATKA 1 in birds, bat-the ins 
. habitants make leſs uſe of chem than of roots and fiſhes : 
dhe reaſon of this is, that they don't well know how to 
catch them; and their fiſnery is ſo advantageous to them, that 
to leave that and go a bird-catching would be as ridiculous 
en. nee 
"I ſhall bee divide de buch into, three di- he fiſt, ſea 
Oats, the ſecond, the freſh- water ny ets * 
eee. | | 
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CLass I. Of the SEA FOWLS. 


The ſea fowls are found in greater plenty about the coaſt of the 
Eaſtern Ocean, than that of the Penſchinſea ſea ; for the coaſt of 
the Eaſtern Ocean is more hilly and convenient for breeding. 

The ipatka * is well known to all writers of natural hiſtory 
by the name of anas arctica, commonly called in England 
puffins. It is found upon the coaſt of Kamt/chatka, and the 
Kurilſti iſlands, and even upon the Penſchinſta bay, almoſt as 
far as Ochotſta. It is about the bigneſs of, or rather ſmaller 
than, a common duck; its head and neck are of a bluiſh 
black; the back is black; the belly and all' below white; its 
bill red, and broad towards the root, but ſomewhat narrower 
towards the point; upon each fide are three furrows; its legs 
are red, its feet webbed, and its nails ſmall, crooked, and 
black; its fleſh is hard; its eggs are like hen's eggs; it builds 
its neſt with graſs on the cliffs of the rocks. The Kamt/chadales 
and Kuriles wear the bills of theſe birds about their necks fa- 
ſtened to ſtraps ; and, according to their ſuperſtition, their ſha- 
mans, or prieſts, muſt put them on with proper ceremony, to 
procure them good fortune. 

Another ſpecies of theſe birds is called meuchagatka +, and 
in Ochotſea, igilma : this only differs from the former in being 
all black, and having two yellowiſh white tufts upon its head, 
which lie all along from its ears to its neck like locks of hair, 
To the beſt of my remembrance this bird has never yet been 
deſcribed. Mr. Steller and I ſent ſome of theſe ſpecies ;of birds 
to the Imperial Muſeum. Among thoſe ſent by Mr. Steller 
there was a third kind which is found upon the iſland Bandena, 
in Angermann, and upon the Caroline iſlands ; and is ſome- 

Alea roſtri ſulcis quatuor, oculorum regione temporibuſque albis, Linx. #4 


ſuec. v. 42. 
+ Alca monochroa ſulcis tribus, cerro duplici utrinque dependente. Anas arctica 
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what leſs than the other two; its colour is like that of the 
ipatka, except that its bill and legs are black, and that there 
are two white ſprigs upon its forehead, which reach from the 
eye to the bill. 

The aru *, or kara, belongs to this claſs. It is larger than 
a duck; the head, neck, and back” are black ; the bill long, 
ſtrait, black, and tharp; the legs black with a caſt of red; it 
has three black toes, and is web-footed. Great numbers of 
theſe are found upon the rocky iſlands; and the inhabitants kill 
them for the ſake of their fleſh, though tough and bad taſted ; 
but more ſo for their ſkins, of which, as well as thoſe of other 
ſea fowls, they make themſelves garments. Their eggs are 
reckoned a great delicacy. 

There are two kinds of tchaiki, or cormorants, found upon 
this coaſt, which are hardly obſerved any where elſe. They are 
about the bigneſs of a gooſe, *have a ſtrait reddiſh bill about five 
inches long, and ſharp on the edges, and four noſtrils, ſuch as 
other cormorants have, two being near the forehead as are found 
in other birds which are thought to prognofticate ſtorms, and are 
thence named Procellaria ; their heads are of the middling ſize; 
their eyes black ; their tails eight inches long ; and their legs are 
covered with hair to the knees, but below them are bare ; they 
have three toes of a bluiſh colour, and are web-footed ; their 
wings extend more than a fathom; they are ſometimes ſpeckled ; 
they appear often near the ſhore, but can't ſtand ſtrait upon dry 
ground, their feet being ſo near the tail that they are not able to 
balance their bodies : they fly ſlow even when hungry, but when 
full of meat they cannot raiſe themſelves from the ground ; and, 
having eat too much, they eaſe their ſtomachs by throwing it 
up ; they have a wide throat, and ſwallow fiſh whole ; their fleſh 
is very tough and ſinewy, therefore the natives ſeldom eat it, but 
in great neceſſity, killing them principally for the fake of their 


* Lomvia Hoieri. | 
bladders, 
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bladders, which they uſe inſtead of corks to their nets. The 
way of catching them is ſingular, being angled for as fiſhes 
are, in the following manner : they faſten a thick iron, or wooden 
hook to a long rope or ftrap, baiting the hook with a whole fiſh, 
the point of which comes out near the back fin, and then throw 
it into the ſea ; this the cormorants obſerving gather about it in 
flocks, and quarrel among themſelves who ſhall have the prize, 
until the ſtrongeſt obtains it and ſwallows it ; then being drawn 
on ſhore, they take out the hook and bait by putting their hands 
into its throat. Sometimes they faſten a live cormorant, which 
they call a decoy, to the rope, and that it may not ſwallow the 
bait, tie down its bill with a cord : the others ſeeing the decoy 
ſwim ſo near the ſhore, come with greater ſecurity to the bait. 
The Kamt ſebadales make needle caſes, and combs to comb their 
nettles, of the bones of their wings. 

Beſides the above-mentioned tchaiki, or cormorants, there is 
another ſpecies which haunt the rivers : theſe are called robbers, 
becauſe they take the prey from the ſmall birds; their tail is 
forked like that of the ſwallow, 

The procellaria, or ftorm birds, are about the bigneſs of a 
ſwallow ; their feathers are all black, except the tops of their 
wings, which are white ; their bill and legs black. They haunt 
about the iflands, and before a ſtorm they fly low and ſkim the 
ſea, and ſornetimes into the ſhips, which the failors look upon 
as the ſign of an approaching violent gale. 

The ftariki “, or glupiſha, belong to this ſpecies. The ſta- 
riki are about the bigneſs of a pigeon ; have bluiſh bills, and 
bluiſh black feathers about the noſtrils, which look like briſtles ; 
the feathers of the head are of the ſame colour, interſperſed here 
and there with white ones, which are longer and thinner than the 
reſt ; the upper part of the neck is black, but the lower black and 


* Mergus marinus niger ventre albo, plumis anguſtis albis auritus. STELL. 
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white ſpeckled. The belly is white, the wings ſhort, the large feathers 
of which are black, and the reſt blue; the ſides and tail are black; 
the feet are red and webbed ; and the nails black and ſmall : it 
haunts about rocky iſlands, where it likewiſe builds its neſt : The 
Kamtſchadales catch theſe fowls eaſier than they do the tchaiki, 
or cormorants : they put on a fur coat of a particular make, and 
letting their hands fall down, fit down in a proper place, and 
wait for the evening when the birds returning from the ſea ſeek 
to retire into holes for the night, and in the dark ſeveral of them 


fly into their furs, and are caught. . + 
Among the birds deſcribed by Mr. Steller are the black ſta- 


rikis *, whoſe bills are as red as vermillion, the right fide of 
which is crooked ; it has a white tuft upon its head. He ſaw a 
third ſpecies in America, which was ſpotted black and white. 
The glupiſha are about the largeneſs of the common river cor 
morants ; and are found upon the rocky iſlands, in high ſteep 
places ; their colours are grey, white, and black ; arid are per- 


. baps called glupiſha, that is, fooliſh, becauſe they frequently fly 


into the boats. Mr. Steller ſays, that numbers of them are caught 
in the fourth and fifth Kurilſti iſlands, which the inhabitants dry in 
the ſun ; they ſqueeze the fat through the ſkin, which paſſes very 
eaſily, and uſe it for burning. He likewiſe writes that all the 
rocky iſlands in the ſea between Kamtſcthatka and America are 
covered with them. He has ſeen ſome as large as a gooſe, or an 
eagle ; their bills are crooked and yellowiſh ; their eyes are large 
like thoſe of an owl; they are black intermixed with white ſpots 
over the whole body. He once ſaw, 200 verſts from land, great 
numbers of them feeding upon a dead whale, which ſerved them. 
alſo to appearance for lodging; and in his paſſage through the 
Penſchinſea ſea, he ſaw many of the glupiſha, ſome of which. 


* Mergulus marinus alter totus niger criſtatus, roſtro rubro. STzLL.. 
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were black, and others white; but none of them came fo near the 
veſſel as to be exactly obſerved. 

The “ kaiover, or kaior, a bird of this ſpecies, is black, 
with its bill and feet red ; builds its neſt, which is very curious, 
upon high rocks in the ſea, and whiſtles very loud, for which 
reaſon the Coſſacks call it ivoſhik, mann I never ſaw this 
bird, 

The fowl + urile, of which there is great plenty in Kamt/- 
chatka, called, by writers, ſea ravens, is about the bigneſs of a 
common gooſe, with a long neck and ſmall head; the feathers 
upon the whole body are of a bluiſh black, except upon its thighs, 
where they are white and in tufts ; there are alſo ſome long white 
feathers like hairs, here and there upon its neck ; it has a red 
membrane or ſkin round the eyes, a ſtrait bill, black above and 
reddiſh below; and its feet are black and webbed : when it ſwims 
it holds up its head, but flying, it ſtretches it out like a crane ; 
it flies ſwift, but riſes heavily ; and feeds upon fiſh, which it 
ſwallows whole: in the night time, theſe fowls ſtand in rows 
upon the edges of the cliffs, from which in their ſleep they fre- 
quently fall into the water ; where they are caught by the ſtone 
foxes, who watch for them; they breed in the month of Fuly ; 
their eggs are green, about the bignes of a hen's egg, and 
being boiled thicken a little, but are ill taſted ; however the 
Kamtſc hadales climb the higheſt rocks in ſearch of them, at the 
hazard of their lives. They catch them with nets, and in the 
evening with nooſes faſtened to a long pole ; and theſe crea- 
tures are ſo void of apprehenſion, that, though they ſee the 
next fowl to themſelves taken away, they will fit till and re- 
ceive the -nooſe, till they are all taken off the cliff; their 
| fleſh is hard and finewy; but the natives prepare it in 


* Columba Groenlandica Batavorum. STzLL, | 
F Corvus aquaticus maximus criſtatus Ern: cinnadariais, Rn can- 
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ſuch a manner that, as victuals are there, it is not bad ; they 
roaſt it in holes dug in the earth, without plucking off the fea- 
thers, or taking out the entrils, and when roaſted, they din 


and eat it. 
The natives Gay chat theſs:birds have. no tongue; but this iv-not 


true, for they cry in the mornings and evenings : Mr. Steller 
. 


r Ass II. Of thoſe Birds which haunt for the moſt part about 
the freſh Water, 


The firſt of this claſs is the ſwan, which is ſo common in 
Kamt/chatka, both in ſummer and winter, that the pooreſt perſon 
can have no entertainment without a ſwan. When they are 
moulting they hunt them with dogs, and kill them with 
clubs: in the winter they catch them in thoſe rivers that do 
not freeze. 

Here are ſeven kinds of geeſe, which are diſtinguiſhed thus : 
large grey geeſe, gumenniki, ſhort necks, grey and ſpeckled, 
white necks, ſmall white geeſe, and foreign. They all come here 
in the month of May, and depart in the month of October, as 
Mr. Steller ſays; who likewiſe writes, that they come from 
America, and that he himſelf ſaw them paſs Bering's iſland in 
great flocks, flying eaſt in the harveſt and weſt in the ſpring. - 
In Kamiſehatka are principally. found the large grey geeſe, the 
gumenniki, and the grey and ſpeckled ; the ſmall white gooſe is 
hardly ever found here. Again, in the North Sea, about Nolimi 
and other rivers, are vaſt numbers of them; and the beſt down 
is brought to Jatuiſti from theſe places. They catch them at 
the time they caſt their feathers, in the following manner: 
They build huts with two doors, near thoſe places where they 
moſt commonly ſit at night. The fowler putting a white ſhirt on, 
above his cloaths, ſteals as near the flock as he can; and ſhewing 

himſelf 
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himſelf he creeps away upon his hands and feet towards the 
hut: then going through it, and obſerving that the geeſe have 
followed him, he ſhuts the door behind him, and running round 
he comes in at the other door, which ſhutting likewiſe, he en- 
cloſes all the geeſe. 

Mr. Steller obſerved in the month of July upon Bering's 
iſland an eighth kind of geeſe, about the bigneſs of the white 
ſpeckled Its back, neck, and belly were white; its wings 
black; its cheeks white, yet ſomewhat greeniſh; its eyes black, 
with a yellow ring; the bill has a black ſtripe round it, and is 
red, with a knob like the Chineſe or Mu/covy geeſe : this knob is 
bare and yellowiſh, except that along it there is a ſmall ſtripe of 
bluiſh black feathers. The natives report that this fort of geeſe 
is likewiſe found upon the firſt Kuri//eoy iſland; however _ 
were never obſerved upon the continent. 

The people of Kamtſthatka have different methods of catching 
geeſe when they caſt their feathers ; ſometimes they purſue them 
in boats; ſometimes they hunt them with dogs; but moſt of 
them are caught in pits, which they dig near thoſe lakes where 
the geeſe haunt, and cover up carefully with graſs : theſe the 
geeſe coming upon the ſhore fall into, and are caught, 

There are eleven different ſpecies of ducks in Kamtſchatha ; 
namely, the ſeleſni, ſharp tails, tcherneti, plutonofi, ſvaſi, krohali, 
lutki, gogoli, tchirki, turpani, and ſtone ducks : of which the 
ſeleſni, tchirki, krohali, and gogoli, winter among the ſprings ; 
all the reſt come in the ſpring, and fly away in harveſt, as the 
geeſe do. 

The ſharp tails are of that kind which writers call the anas 
caudacuta, frve havelda iflandica. They haunt in the bays of 
the ſea, or about the mouths of great rivers: they ſwim in 
flocks, and with their cry; which is extraordinary, make no 
diſagreeable muſick. Mr, Steller writes, that the larynx, or 
lower part of their throat, has three openings, covered with 

thin 
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thin membranes. amm from their 
manner of crying. 

The turpan is called by writers the black duck #, They are 
not ſo numerous about Kamtſchatka as at Ochotſta, where they 
are caught in great plenty about the equinox. Fifty or more of 
the natives here going out in boats ſufround a whole flock, 
which in time of the flood they drive into the mouth of the river 
Ochotſea; and ſo ſoon as it begins to ebb, and the water in the 
bay turns low, all the inhabitants fall upon them, and kill them 
with clubs in ſuch numbers, that every one gets 20 or 30 for his 
The ſtone ducks have not hitherto been obſerved in any 
other place; they breed in the ſummer time in the rivers. The 
drakes are particularly beautiful, their head being like black 
velvet, and having two white ſpots upon their noſe, which 
extend beyond the eyes, and end in a clay-coloured ſtripe behind 
their head : there is a ſmall white ſpot near each ear ; their bills 
are broad and flat, like thoſe of other ducks ; they are of a bluiſh 
colour, and their necks of a bluiſh black ; upon their breaſts are 
black feathers with a white border below ; the feathers are ſmaller 
and broader above ; the fore part of the back and belly are bluiſh, 
but more blackiſh towards the tail; acroſs both wings are broad 


white ſtripes with black borders; their ſides, under the wings, 


are of a clay colour; the large feathers of the wings, except fix, 
bluiſh ;+ theſe are black and roughiſh like velvet; the two laſt are 
white with black borders, and the ſecond row of the large wing 
feathers are all black, the third grey, two only of theſe feathers 
having white ſpots upon their ends: their tails are ſharp, and 
their feet pale coloured: they weigh about two pounds. The 
female is far from being ſo beautiful: her feathers are black, each 


. * Anas niger. WitLovensy. 
1 Anas piQta capite pulchre faſcicato. STELLER, 


* 
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being ſomewhat yellowiſh at the end, with a ſmall white ſtripe; 
the head is black, and upon its temples are ſmall white ſpots: it 
weighs about a pound and a half. 

In the harveſt the females are found in the rivers, but none of 
the drakes : they are very ſtupid and eaſily caught where the wa- 
ters are clear and ſhallow, for they do not fly away at the fight of 
a man, but only dive, and therefore may be eaſily killed with 
poles, as I myſelf have frequently done. Mr. Steller ſaw ſevera 
of this kind of ducks in the American iſlands, | 

They catch the ducks with nets in the following manner : 
in a wood that happens to ſtand between two lakes, or between 
a lake and a river, they cut a ſtrait paſſage, through which the 
ducks fly during the ſummer ; here in the harveſt, when the 
fiſhery is over, the natives faſten to long poles ſeveral nets, which 
in the evenings they raiſe as high as the ducks are uſed to mount : 
round the nets a ſtring is drawn, by which they can reef them 
together, as ſoon as they find the ducks entangled ; but they 
ſometimes fly with ſuch force and in ſuch numbers, that they 
break through, They likewiſe catch them in ſmall rivers with 
nets ſtretched acroſs the ſtream : but this is a method not peculiar 
to Kamtſchatka. 

To this claſs belongs likewiſe the gagari, or columbus, of 
which there are four ſpecies , three of which are large, and 
the other ſmall : the firſt of the largeſt has a tail ; the ſecond 
a clay coloured ſpot upon its neck, a little above the crop : the 
third is called by Wormius, the northern lumme ; and Marfilius 
calls the fourth the little lumme. The natives pretend to fore- 
tel the change of weather by their crying and flying; for they 
think that the wind muſt always blow from that point towards 
which they fly: however they are frequently deceived in their 
judgment, 


* 1. Colymbus maximus, Geswn. STELL. 2. Colymbus arcticus lumme dictus. 
, Worm, 3. Colymbus macula ſub mente caſtanea. STzLL. 4. Colymbus five 
pedicipes cinereus. Ejaſdem. | 
VF Here 
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Here are alfo found great numbers of ſimall birds, ſuch is 
plovers and ſnipes of different ſorts, which they catch n 


ſnares and gins. 


CLass III. Of ce LAND FOWL S. 


The chief of theſe birds is the eagle, of which there are four 
ſpecies in Kamtſebat ka: the firſt is the black eagle, with a white 
head, tail, and feet. Theſe are rare upon the main land of 
Kamtſchatka ; but, according to Mr. Steller, they are found in 
plenty on the iſlands between it and America. They make their 
neſts (which are near fix feet in diameter, and about a foot thick) 
of ſhrubs upon high cliffs, and in the beginning of July, lay two 
eggs. The young ones are as white as ſnow : theſe he ſaw up- 
on Bering's iſland, but not without danger from the old ones, 
which, even when he did not the leaſt hurt to their young, attacked 
him with ſuch violence that he could ſcarce defend himſelf from 
them with his ſtick. The ſecond is the white eagle, which the 
Tunguſi call elo: this I ſaw near Nertehinſti; however it is not 
white but grey. Mr. Steller ſays, that this is bred upon the 
river Hariouſtovoi which runs into the Penſchinſka fea. The 
third is the black and white ſpotted eagle. The fourth, the 
dark clay-coloured eagle, the extremities of whoſe wings and 
tail are ſpotted; theſe two laſt mentioned abound moſt here, 
The natives eat the eagles, and eſteem them agreeable food. 

Here are likewiſe ſeveral other birds of prey, ſuch as vul- 
tures, hawks of various kinds, owls, and above all, ravens, crows, 
and magpies, which are the ſame with thoſe in Europe, Be- 
ſides, Here are great numbers of cuckoos, water ſparrows, 
growſe, partridges, thruſhes, larks, ſwallows, and ſeveral other 
ſmall birds, whoſe appearance in the ſpring the natives expect with 

great impatience, and thence begin their new year, 

In the concluſion of this chapter we have added a liſt of ſome 
plants, beaſts, fiſhes, and birds, with their names in the Eng- 
hiſh, Ruffan, Kamtſchatka, Koratſki, and Kurilſti languages. 
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A LIST of ſome PLanTs, BxAsTSs, Frsuzs, and Bikps ; with their Names in 
_ the Engliſh, Ruſſian, Kamtſchatka, Koratſki, and Kurilſki Languages. 


Honeyſuckle, 
Barberries 
Brambleberries 


Ruſſian | Kamtſchatka | Koratſki | Kurilſti 
Bereſnick Heh Lugune 
Topſlucke Thiſpiai Yakul 
Vetelnicke Liumtche Tekile 
Olchoſnike Sikite Nikiliou Aſſe 
Rebenike Kaihine Eloene \ Koxunoni 
Moſhevelnike Kahaine Valvakitche Pakæpnirumamai 
Tchelemaſnike Kalhame Eloene 
Shipovnike Kavaſhe Pitctakachatche Kopokone 
Shimſlede Luſhinike Nitchivoy Enumetam 
iariſhni | Horatenune Pitkitche 
Moraſhka Shiie Etiette Apuumenipe 
Golubitſa Ningule Lingule Enumucuta 
Kliukva Tehikume | Emelkevina | Afitte 
Briuſnitou Tchahauhe Tiunaane Nipopkipe 
= A & F- 4 
Tiulenne Kolha Memele Retactore 
Babri Kaiku | Rahku 
Kotti Tatlatche Tatatche Ounepe 
Lifotſa | Tchaſhiai | Yaivne | Kimutpe 
Cobali Kemhime Kitighime Na 
Goraoflai Doitchitche Imahuhake Tannerume 
Volka Kitaia Eglinguue Orgia 
Medved Kaſha Kainga 
Raſlamak Timmi | Haeppi Theſe beaſts are not 
Evraſhka | Ciredatche Gilnak known in the 
Oleni Eluahappe Lugaki Kurilſki iſlands 
| Kammenoi barenu i 0 Kitipe | 
r 
Tehavitche Tcehovnitche Evotche | Tchivira 
Kraſhnoiriha Kehiviſhe Niovoai Siitchine 
Gorbuſhe Koanautchi . Kalal Siakipa 
Kambala Sigiſigh Alpa Tantaka 
Minoghi Kanaganſhe 
Korouchi Innahu Unknown Unknown 
Seldi Nexiner 
Skata Kopaſhu Kammiahacke Kapaſhu 
Freſka Battui Unknown Unknown 
Kili Dai Junghi | Rika 
. é 
Boloſhoi tchaika | Atuma : | Attume Pongapiphe 
Lebed Matame Kamtchan 
Gouſſed : Kſude Gecloaine Kuntape 
Celeſna Baine ' GeQchogatche Bakariku 
Kammenia utki Nikingike Unknown Vaiout 
Gargari, Aſhoai Yovaiva Ceſle 
Orli Selche Tilmiti Surgoar 
Saholi | Shiſhi Tilmitil 
Kuropatki Euihtchitche Euette Niepue 
Voronni Kaka PE _ " * Paſkure 
Saroki Nahkitchectche Unkitigin Kakuk 
Voronitcherni Hagulhak Nimetta yelle 
Laſlotchki Kaiukutche Kavalingek Kuahan 
avoronki Tchelaalai Geatcheiere Rikintchice 
— Koakoutchitche | Kaikuke Kahkok 
Kuliki Soakulutche Tcheiaa Etchikumama 
Y 2 of 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of FINSRCTS 


S Kamtſchatka abounds with lakes and marſhes, the ſwarms 
of inſects in the ſummer time would make life intolerable 
there, if it were not for the frequent winds and rains, The 

maggots are ſo numerous as to occaſion great deſtruction to their 
proviſions, particularly in the time of preparing their fiſn, which 
are ſometimes entirely deſtroyed by them. In the months of 
June, July, and Auguſt, when the weather happens to be fine, 
the muſketoes and ſmall gnats are very troubleſome ; however 
the inhabitants do not ſuffer much from them, as they are at 
that time, upon account of the fiſhery, out at ſea, where by reaſon 
of the cold and wind few of theſe inſets are to be met with. 

It is but lately that bugs appeared upon the river Awatſcha, 
which were brought thither in cheſts and cloaths: they are 
not yet known in Kamtſchatka, Upon account of the wet 
weather and ſtorms few of the butterfly kind are found here, 
except in ſome woods near the upper Kami ſcbattoi fort, where 
they abound. It has been obſerved that numbers of theſe inſets 
have ſettled upon veſſels which were 30 verſts from the ſhore : 
it appears ſomewhat extraordinary that they ſhould be able to fly 
to ſuch a diſtance without reſting ; moſt likely the ſtorms fo 
frequent here might drive them out to ſea, and by their violence 
ſupport them, 
| There are few ſpiders in Kamtſchatha ; ſo that the women 

who are fond of having children, and who have a notion that 
theſe inſets ſwallowed render them fruitful and their labour 


eaſy, have great trouble to find them, Nothing plagues the 
natives 
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natives in their huts ſo much as the lice and fleas; the 
women ſuffer moſt from the former, by wearing very long, 
and ſometimes falſe hair. Mr. Steller was told, that near the 
ſea is found an inſe& that reſembles a louſe, which working 
itſelf through the ſkin into the fleſh is never to be cured, unleſs 
by cutting the creature intirely out ; and that the fiſhers are very 
much afraid of them. 

It is remarkable that in Kamt/chatka there are neither frogs, 
toads, nor ſerpents. Lizards, indeed, are numerous enough, which 
the natives look upon as ſpies ſent from the infernal powers for 
information, and to foretel their death : therefore they are very 
careful whenever they find them to cut them into ſmall pieces, 
that they may never carry back news to the power which ſent 
them; and if it happens that the animal eſcapes alive, it throws 
them into the greateſt grief and deſpair, as they expect every 
hour to die, which indeed ſometimes happens from their own fear 
and deſpondency, and then ſerves to confirm the ſuperſtition to 
others, 


CHAP, II. 


Of the TIDES in the Penſchinſka Sea and Eaſtern Ocean. 


agreeable in theſe ſeas to what are obſerved in others; but 
as I made ſome obſervations which appeared to me new, 
I think it proper to communicate them. 
It is a known rule in general, that the ebb and flood hippen 
twice in the natural day, and that the tides are higheſt about the 
new and full moon: however, I do not recollect that it has been 


_ obſerved that the ebbs and floods are not equal here, or that they 
| | do 


T: might perhaps appear ſufficient to ſay, that the tides are 
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do not happen at fixed times, but according to the age of the 
moon, as I obferved in the Penſcbinila fea; and if this general 
opinion be true, that the ebbs and floods in other feas are equal, 
and at fixed hours, then the Kami/chatkoi ſea reſembles only the 
White Sea, where J am told that there is one high ſpring and one 
tow flood in the fame day. The laſt the natives call mantha ; 
therefore I thought it proper carefully to relate the difference of 
the tides here, both with regard to the high water and the maniha : 
for the better underſtanding of which in the original is ſubjoined 
a long journal, which was kept for three months, and likewiſe 
the journal of Captain Elagine, which was taken at the mouth of 
the river Ocbot ſta, the Kurilfet iflands, and the haven of Perro- 
paulauſeay ; which we omit, as it would only be a uſeleſs burthen 
to the Engliſh reader. 

Now, in order to be the more intelligible, I muſt obferve, that 
the ſea water which flows into the bays. does not always run in- 
tirely back, but only according to the age of the moon; fo that 
ſometimes in the time of ebb nothing remains but the water of 
the river which is within its own banks, at other times theſe banks 
are all overflowed with water. All the ſea water runs out about 
the full and new moon, when the flood follows immediately upon 
the ebb, and it riſes near eight feet. The flood continues about 
eight hours, and then it begins to. ebb, which continues fix hours; 
after which it flows again for three hours, the water not riſing 

uite a foot ; at laſt the ebb begins, which continues ſeven hours, 
and all the ſea water runs out In this manner are the floods and 
ebbs regulated for three days,after the full and new moon ; at the 
end of which the time of the flowing and ebbing, and height of 
the flood and ebb, is leſs, the maniha greater, the ſea water which 
was before ſaid to run all out now remains in ſome part, and 
as the moon approaches the quadratures, ' the large tides grow 
leſs and the maniha greater ; fo that after the ebb of the maniha 
Go greater quantity of water remains are; and at laſt, 
at 
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at the quarter moons, what were the high tides change into the 
maniha, and the maniha into them. I reckon the change of the 
high tide into the maniha, and of the maniha into the high tide, 
from the time when one tide begins at midday and the other at 
midnight ; or when it begins to flow or ebb at fix hours in the 
morning and fix in the afternoon, 

I ſhall likewiſe communicate the methods that I followed 
in my obſervations : In the mouth of a river I placed a ſtake, 
divided into feet and inches of the Paris meaſure; the loweſt 
mark was at the height of the river water in the time of the ebb 
at the new and full moon, This ſtake I fixed without great 
trouble, but am obliged to own that I was not able to aſcertain 
exactly the height of the water in the flood, becauſe it always 
comes in ſurges, which renders the ſtake wet ſomewhat higher 
than the true depth ; nor can I certainly determine whether the 
water continues at the ſame height, or not, for any certain 
time. 
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CHAP, I. 


Of the NATIVES of Kamtlatha in eur, 


HE natives of Kamtſthatka are as wild as the coun- 
5 try itſelf, Some of them have no fixed habitations, 
but wander from place to place with their herds of 
rein- deer; others have ſettled habitations, and reſide 
upon the banks of the rivers and the ſhore of the Penſcbinſta ſea, 
living upon fiſh and ſea animals, and ſuch herbs as grow upon the 
ſhore : the former dwell in huts covered with deer-ſkins, the 
latter in places dug out- of the earth ; both in a very barbarous 
manner : their diſpoſitions and tempers are rough ; and they are 
intirely ignorant of letters or religion. | 
Z The 
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The natives are divided into three different people, namely, the 
Kamtſchadales, Koreki, and Kuriles, The Kamtſchadales live 
upon the ſouth fide of the promontory of Kam?/chatka,. from the 
mouth of the river Ri to the Kurileaya Lopatka, and upon the 
firſt Kurilſeoy iſland Schumi ſcbu: the Koreki inabit the northern 
parts on the coaſt of the Penſchinſta ſea as far as the river 
Nuktchan, and round the Eaſtern Ocean almoſt to Anadir : the 
Kuriles inhabit the ſecond Kuriſſtoy iſland, and the other iſlands 
in that fea, reaching as far as thoſe of Japan. 

The Kamtſchadales may be divided into the northern and 
ſouthern ; the northern people, who live along the river Kam!/- 
chatka on the coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean as far as the mouth of 


the river Loi, and ſouthward to the mouth of the river Nala- 


cheva, may be eſteemed the principal nation; their manners being 
more Civiliſed, and their language appearing every where to be 
the ſame ; whereas the others ſpeak differently on every iſland, 

The ſouthern nation live along the coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean, 
from the Nalacheva to the Kurilſtkaya Lopatka, and thence along 
the Pen/chinſta ſea northwards to the river Hariouſeovoy, 

The Koreki are commonly divided into two nations; one is 
called the rein-deer Koreti, and the other the fixed Korek:, 
The former wander with their herds from place to place; the 
latter live near the rivers, like the Kamt/chadales, Their languages 
are ſo. different that they do not underſtand each other, particu- 
larly: thoſe that border upon the Kamt/chadales, from whom they 
have borrowed much of their language. | 
Some likewiſe divide the Kuriles into two different nations or 
tribes, calling one the diſtant and the other the nearet Kuriles. 
By the diſtant they underſtand the inhabitants of the ſecond 
Kurilſey iſland and the others that lie near Japan; by the nearer. 
Kuriles, the inhabitants of Lopatka and of the firſt iſland, But 
this diviſion is not proper; for though the inhabitants of the firſt 


iſland and the Lopatka differ ſomewhat from the GS 
| both 
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both in their language and- cuſtoms, yet we have reaſon to believe 
they are the fame people ; the difference only arifing from their 
neighbourhood, and intermarriages with the true Kuriles. 

The Kamtſeladales have this particular cuſtom, that they en- 
deavour to give every thing a name in their language which may 
expreſs the property of it ; but if they don't underſtand the thing 
quite well themſelves, then they take a name from ſome foreign 
language, which perhaps has no relation to the thing itſelf: 
as, for example, they call a prieſt Boghog, becauſe probably they 
hear him uſe the word Bogbog, God; bread they call Brightatin 
Augſh, that is, Ruſſian root; and thus of ſeveral other words to 
which their language is a ranger. 

The names which the Ruffians give theſe different nations 4 
did not take from the natives, but rather from their neighbours: 
for example, the name of the Kamtſchadales was taken from the 
Koreki, who call them Kontebal. The derivation of the name 
Korek is uncertain ; however Steller thinks that it probably came 
from the word Kora, which in their language ſignifies a rein-deer ; 
and that the Raſſian Coſſacks frequently hearing the word Kora, 
or obſerving that their whole riches conſiſted in rein- deer, gave 
them the name of Koreki. 

The inhabitants of Kamtſchatka have three languages, that 
of the Kamt/chadales, the Koreki, and Kuriles; each of which is 
divided into different dialects. The Kamtſcthatka language has 
three principal dialects: the firſt is uſed by the northern, the 
ſecond by the ſouthern, which differ ſo much that one may look 
upon them as different languages ; however they can underſtand 
one another without any interpreter : the third diale& is that 
which is ſpoken by thoſe who live upon the Penſchinſea ſea, 
between the rivers Vorouſtaya and Teghil, which is compoſed of 
both the above-mentioned dialects and ſome-words taken from 
the Korek, | 
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The language of the Koreki conſiſts of two dialects; one of 
which is ſpoken by the rein-deer Koreki, and the other by the 
fixed, We are not, indeed, certain what other dialects may be 
amongſt them, being well acquainted only with thoſe who are 
ſubject to the Ruſſians; but it is probable that thoſe who are 
ſcattered among the iſlands may have ſome difference in their way 
of ſpeaking. The Kam!ſchatka language is ſpoken half in the 
throat and half in the mouth : the pronunciation is flow and 
difficult, and ſeems to indicate a timorous, flaviſh, and deceitful 
people ; as in fact they are. 

The Koreki ſpeak aloud, and in a ſcreaming tone; their 
words are long, but their ſentences ſhort, and their words gene- 
rally begin with two vowels, and end with one or two more: 
as for example, uemkai, a rein-deer which has not been driven. 

The Kuriles ſpeak flow, diſtinctly, and agreeably : their words 
are middling, the vowels and conſonants being juſtly mixed : and 
of all theſe wild people the Kuriles are the beſt, being honeſt, con- 
ſtant, civil, and hoſpitable, 


CHAP. IL 


Some Cumjectures concerning the Names of the Kamtſchadales, and 
"the other Inhabitants of Kamtſchatka, 


OME affert, that the Kemtſchadales were fo named by 
the Ruſſians 


from the river Kamt/chatka, but it was called 

ſo before the Ruſſians had diſcovered it, and had its name 
from a chieftain, called Konchata. 
We cannot find likewiſe why the Koreks call the Kamt ſcba- 


dales, Kontchalo, nor can they give any reaſons for it them- 
ſelves. The 
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The Kamtſchadales, beſides the general name Itelmen, diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by adding the name of the river, or remarkable 
place where they live, as Kilſba- ai, an inhabitant upon the Great 
River; Suatchu-at, an inhabitant upon the river Awatſcha ; 
for the word ai being added to any river or remarkable ſituation, 
denotes inhabitant of that place, as the word Itelmen is the ge- 
neral name for inhabitant. Thoſe who think Konchata to have 
been a great captain, ſeem to have applied to him only all the 
brave actions which ought to be attributed to the ſeveral inha- 
bitants upon the river Elouki, who are called Koatche-ai, or, in 
the common way of ſpeaking, Kontchat : befides, this being a re- 
ceived opinion, that the inhabitants of the river Elauli are the 
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The language of the Koreki conſiſts of two dialects; one of 
which is ſpoken by the rein-deer Koreki, and the other by the 
fixed, We are not, indeed, certain what other dialects may be 
amongſt them, being well acquainted only with thoſe who are 
ſubject to the Ruſſians; but it is probable that thoſe who are 
ſcattered among the iſlands may have ſome difference in their way 
of ſpeaking, The Kam!ſchatka language is ſpoken half in the 
throat and half in the mouth : the pronunciation is flow and 
difficult, and ſeems to indicate a timorous, laviſh, and deceitful 
people; as in fact they are. 

The Koreki ſpeak aloud, and in a ſcreaming tone ; their 
words are long, but their ſentences ſhort, and their words gene- 
rally begin with two vowels, and end with one or two more: 
as for example, uemkai, a rein-deer which has not been driven. 

The Kuriles ſpeak flow, diſtinctly, and agreeably : their words 
are middling, the vowels and conſonants being juſtly mixed : and 


of all theſe wild people the Kuriles are the beſt, being honeſt, con- 
ſtant, civil, and hoſpitable, 


CHAP. II. 


Some Conjectures concerning the Names of the Kamtſchadales, and 
"tbe other Inhabitants of Kamtſchatka, 


OME aſſert, that the Kamt/chadales were ſo named by 
the Ruſſians from the river Kamt/chatka, but it was called 
ſo before the Ruſſians had diſcovered it, and had its name 

from a chieftain, called Konchata. 
We cannot find likewiſe why the Koreki call the Kam!ſcha- 


dales, Kontchalo, nor can | they give any reaſons for it them- 
ſelves. The 
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HOT — — or remarkable 
place where they live, as Kik/ha-ai, an inhabitant upon the Great 
River; Suatebu-ai, an inhabitant upon the river Awatſcha; 
for the word 41 being added to any river or remarkable ſituation, 
denotes inhabitant of that place, as the word Jte/men'is the ge- 
neral name for inhabitant. Thoſe who think Konchata to have 
been a great captain, ſeem to have applied to him only all the 
brave actions which ought to be attributed to the ſeveral inha- 
bitants upon the river Elouks, who are called Koarche-ar, or, in 
the common way of ſpeaking,' Kontchat : beſides, this being a re- 
ceived opinion, that the inhabitants of the river "E/ouki are the 
braveſt of all the Kamiſchadales, the Koreki, who are their 
neighbours, might eaſily call the whole nation Kamtſchadales 
from their name Koatebe-ai; and it is nothing extraordinary to 
find the word Koatche-ai changed into Kontchala, and Kont- 
chala into Kamtſchadale, as we find feveral ſimilar examples, not 
only among theſe barbarous people, but the politeſt nations of 
Europe. 
With regard to the ves whe the Kamiſehadales came 
from, or at what time they firſt ſettled here, we can have no 
certain account ; for all that can be obtained from theſe people 
is only fabulous tradition ; and they pretend that they were 
created upon this very ſpot, and ſay, their firſt anceſtor was 
 Kuthu, who formerly lived in the heavens: however by their 
manners, cuſtoms, language, dreſs, and other circumſtances, it 
would appear that the Kamtſchadales came over from Mun- 
galia. Of the antiquity of theſe people Steller gives the fol- 
lowing proofs: 1}, that they have loſt every tradition of their 
origin. 2d. That before the arrival the Ruffians, they knew 
little of any other people, except the Koreki and Tchukotſeot 3 
and it is but lately that they came to any knowledge of the Ku- 
riles and Japaneſe, and this was owing to the arrival of the latter 
—] 
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among them to trade, from a Japaneſe boat having been caſt 
away upon their coaſt. 3d. That theſe people are extremely 
numerous notwithſtanding ſo many are deſtroyed every year by 
wild beaſts, &c, 4th. From their great knowledge of the vir- 
tues and uſes of the natural produce of the country, which can- 
not be attained in a ſhort time, not to mention that they have 
no more than four months in the year left for this enquiry, and 
great part of thoſe too they muſt employ in fiſhing and making 
Proviſions for winter. th. All their inſtruments. and houſhold 
furniture are different from thoſe of other nations, - and their ne- 
ceſſities ſeem to have directed the invention of -moſt of them. 
6th, That their uncultivated ſtate of nature and paſſions ſeem 
to differ very little from that of the brute beaſts, pleaſures be- 
ing their only purſuit, having no idea of futurity, 
The following reaſons incline us to think that. they take 
their origin from the Mungals, not from the Tartars who live 
upon the river Amur, nor from the Kuriles or Fapaneſe ; for if 
they had ſprung from the Tartars it is probable they would 
have ſettled about the river Lena, where the Jakutſti and Tun- 
gufi live at preſent, theſe places being formerly uninhabited, 
and much more fruitful than Kamt/chatka ; nor can we ima- 
gine that they were driven thence by the Fatutſti ; the dif- 
ference of their manners, and make of their bodies from the 
Kuriles is ſuch that we cannot believe they iprung from them ; 
and that their origin ſhould be Japaneſe appears improbable, be- 
cauſe their ſettlement muſt have been prior to the ſeparation of 
the Japaneſe from the empire of China; and that they were 
ſettled there long before the Japaneſe fixed in theſe iſlands in 
the ſea of Kamtſchatha appears from their not knowing the uſe 
of iron, or iron ore, though it is above two thouſand years ſince 
the Mungal: made their arms and other inſtruments of jron, and 
the other Tartars knives and daggers of copper; therefore it is 
probable that the Kamtſc hadales were driven hither by the ty- 


ranny 
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ranny of the Eaſtern conquerors, as the Lopari, Oftiaks, and 
Samojeds were driven to the extremities of the North by the en- 
croachments of other European nations. If Kamtſchatha had 
not been inhabited before the Tunguſi had got a ſettlement, it is 
probable they would have fixed here, as being ſafer from the 
1 of any ſudden attacks of their enemies. 

Thus it appeats likely, that the Kamt/chadales lived for- 
merly in Mungalia beyond the river Amur, and made one 
people with the Mungals, which is farther confirmed by the fol- 
lowing, obſervations, ſuch. as the Namtſchadales having ſeveral 
words common to the Mungal Chineſe language, as their termi- 
nations in ang, ing, oang, chin, cha, ching, kf, Hung; it 
would be ſtill a greater proof if we could ſhow ſeveral words 
and ſentences the ſame in both languages: but not to inſiſt only 
upon the language, the Kamtſchadales and Mungals are both of 
a ſmall ſtature, are ſwarthy, have. black hair, a broad face,. a 
ſharp noſe, with the eyes falling in, eyebrows ſmall and thin, a 
hanging belly, ſlender legs and arms; they are both remarkable 
for cowardice, boaſting, and flaviſhneſs to people who uſe them 
hard, and for their obſtinacy and —_— of thoſe who treat: 
them with gentleneſs. ' | - | 


"CHAP. 11 
Of the ANCIENT STATE of the Natives of Kamtſchatka. 


freedom, having no chief, being ſubject to no law, nor 

yitg any taxes; the old men, or thoſe who were re- 
markable for their bravery, bearing the principal authority in 
their villages, though none had any right to command or infſict 


puniſhment. 


. —— the Ruſſian OY lived. in perfect 
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puniſhment. Although in outward appearance they reſemble the 
other inhabitants of Siberia, yet the Kamt/chadates differ in this, 
that their faces are not ſo long as the other Siberians, their checks 
ſtand more out, their teeth are thick, their mouth large, their 
ſtature middling, and their ſhoulders broad, particularly _ 
people who inhabit the ſea coaſt, | 

Their manner of living is ſlovenly to the laſt degree; they never 
wall their hands nor face, nor cut their nails ; they cat out of the 
fame diſh with the dogs, which they never waſh ; every thing 
about them ſtinks of fiſh ; they: never comb their heads, but both 
men and women plait their hair in two locks, binding the ends 
with ſmall ropes: when any hair ſtarts out, they ſow it with 
threads to make it lie cloſe ; by this means they have ſuch a 
quantity of lice that they can ſcrape them off by handfuls, and 
they are naſty enough even to eat them. Thoſe that have not 
natural hair ſufficient wear falſe locks, ſometimes as much as 
weigh ten pounds, which makes their heads look like a hay- 
cock. 

They have extraordinary notions of God, of ſins, and good | 
actions. Their chief happineſs conſiſts in idleneſs and fatisfying 
their natural luſts and appetites ; theſe incline them to finging, 
dancing, and relating of love ſtories Their greateſt unhappineſs 
or trouble is the want of theſe amuſements: they ſhun this by all 
methods, even at the hazard of their lives, for they think it more 
eligible to die than to lead a life that is diſagreeable to 
them; which opinion frequently leads them to ſelf- murder. 
This was ſo common after the conqueſt, that the Ruſſians had 
great difficulty to put a ſtop to it. They are chiefly employed 
in providing what is abſolutely neceſſary for the preſent, and take 
no care for the future, They have no notion of riches, fame, or 
honour ; therefore covetouſneſs, ambition, and pride, are unknown 
among them. On the other hand, they are careleſs, luſtful, and 
cruel : theſe vices occaſion frequent quarrels and wars among them 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes with their neighbours, not from a deſire of increaſing 
their power, but from ſome other cauſes; ſuch as the carrying 
off their proviſions, or rather their girls, which is frequently 
praQtiſed as the moſt ſummary method of procuring a wife. 

Their trade is likewiſe not ſo much calculated for the acquiſition 
of riches as for procuring the neceſſaries and:conveniencies of life. 

They fell the Korek# ſables, fox and white dog "ſkins, dried 
muſhroons, or ſuch trifles ; and receive in exchange cloaths made 
of deer-ſkins and other Hide: among themſelves they exchange 
what they abound with for what they want, as dogs, boats, diſhes, 
troughs, nets, hemp, yarn, and proviſions. This kind of barter 
is carried on under a great ſhew of friendſhip ; for when one 
wants any thing that another has, he goes freely to viſit him, and 
without any ceremony makes known his wants, although perhaps he 
never had any acquaintance with that petſon before: the landlord 
is obliged to behave according to the cuſtom of the country; 
and bringing whatever his gueſt has occaſion for, gives it him, 

He afterwards returns the viſit, and muſt be received in 2 ſame 
manner; ſo that both parties have their wants ſupplied. - 

Their manners are quite rude: they never uſe any Got ex- 
pteſſion or ſalutation; never take off their caps, nor bow to one 
another; and their difourks is ſtupid, and betrays the moſt con- 
ſummate ignorance 3 and — -6. and 
inquiſitive upon many occaſions. : 

They have filled almoſt. every place in n t with 
different ſpirits, which they both worſhip and fear more than 
God: they offer them ſacrifices upon every occaſion, and ſome 


carry little idols about them, or have them pladed in their 


dwellings; but, with regard to God, they not only neglect to 
worſhip him; but, in caſe of troubles and misfortunes, , they 

curſe and blaſpheme „ 
They keep no account of their age, though they can count as 
far as one hundred; but this is fo troubleſome to them that 
A a | without 
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without their fingers they do not tell three. It is very diverting 
to ſee them reckon more than ten; for having reckoned the fingers 
of both hands they claſp them together, which ſignifies ten ; then 
they begin with their toes, and count to twenty; after which 
they are quite confounded, and cry, Matcha ? that is, Where ſhall 
I take more. They reckon ten months in the year, ſome of which 
are longer and ſome ſhorter ; for they do not divide them by the 
changes of the moon, but by the order of particular occurrences 
that happen in thoſe regions, as may be ſeea in the following 
table: 
iſt, Purifier of fins; for in this month they have a holiday 
for the purification of all their ſins. 
ad. Breaker of hatchets, from the great froſt, - 
zd. Beginning of heat. 
4th. Time of the long day. 
5th. Preparing month, 
6th, Red fiſh month, 
2th. White fiſh month. 
8th. Kaiko fiſh month, 
| gth. Great white fiſh month. 
| — Leaf falling month. 
This laſt month continues dene le en or that 
| of the purification, and it is the length of almoſt three months; 
however, theſe names of the months are not the ſame every 
| where, but are only proper. to the inhabitants upon the river 
| Kamtſchatka : the inhabitants of the northern parts give than: 
| | | different names, ſuch as, 
1ſt, Themonth of the rivers' freezing 
2d, Hunting month, 
3d. Purifier of. fins, 8 
4th. Breaker of hatchets, from the great froſt. 
5th. Time of the long day. 
6th, Sea beavers puppying time 


7th, Sea 


S 
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7th; Sea calves” puppying time. 1 
8th; Time when the tame deer bring forth their young, 
gth. When the wild deer bring forth. 
toth. Beginning of the fiſhery, _ 
Their diviſion of time is pretty ſingular ; they commonly 
divide our year into two, ſo that winter is one year, and ſummer 


another : the furnmer year begins in May, and the winter in 


nor form them into werks or months, nor yet know how many 


days are in the month or year, They mark their epochs by ſome 


remarkable thing or other, ſuch as the arrival of the Nuſſtant, 
the great rebellion, or the firſt expedition to Namtſchutia. They 
have no writings, nor hieroglyphick figures, to preſerve the mo- 
mory of any thing; ſo that all their knowledge depends upon 
tradition, which ſoon becomes uncertaity and fabulous in regard to 
what is long paſt. 

They are ignorant of the cauſes — dur when they 


happen, they carry fire out of their huts, and pray the luminary 
eclipſed to ſhine as formerly. They know only three conſtel- 


lations; the Great Bear, the Pleiades, and the three ſtars in 
Orion; and give names only to the principal winds. 

Their laws in general tend to give ſatisfaction to the injured 
perſon. If any one kills another, he is to be killed by the rela- 
tions of the perſon ſlain. They burn the hands of people 
who have been frequently caught in theft, but for the firſt 
offence the thief muſt reſtore what he hath ſtolen, and 
live alone in ſolitude, without expecting any aſſiſtance from 
others, They think they can puniſh an undiſcovered theft 
by burning the ſinews of the ſtone-buck in a publick meeting 
with great ceremonies of conjuration, believing that as theſe 


finews are contracted by the fire fo the thief will have all 
Aaz his 


l! 
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his limbs contracted. They never have any diſputes about their 
land or their huts, m_ one having: land and water more er 
ſufficient for his wants. 

Although their manner of living be moſt a ad — 
actions moſt ſtupid, yet they think themſelves the happieſt 
people in the world, and look upon the Ruffians who are ſet- 
tled among them wich contempt: however this notion begins 
to change at preſent; for the old people who ate confirmed in 
their cuſtoms, drop off, and the young ones being converted to the 
Chriſtian religion, adopt the cuſtoms of the Ruſſians, and bar 
the barbarity and ſuperſtition of their anceſtors. 

In every Oftrog, or large village, by order of hey Iniperial 
Majeſty, is appointed a chief who-is ſole judge in all cauſes, ex- 
cept thoſe of life and death ; and not only theſe chiefs, but even 
the common people, bare their chapels for publick worſhip, 
Schools are alſo erected in almoſt every village to which the 
Kamtſchadales ſend their children with great pleaſure: by this 
means it is to be hoped, wn their barbarity will be in a ſhort | 


time rooted out, 
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to ſuffocate any one who is not inured to bear it: but the 
natives find no difficulty in going out or in; and though they 
can only fix their toes on the ſteps of the ladder, they mount 
like ſquirrels; nor do the women heſitate to go through this 
ſmoke with their children upon their ſhoulders; thou gh there is 
.another opening through-which the women are allowed'to: paſs'; 
but if any man ſhould pretend to do the ſame he would be 
laughed at. The Kamtſchadales live in theſe huts all the winter, 
after which they go out into others which they call balagans : 
theſe ſerve them not only to live in during. the ſfunamer, but 
alſo for magazines. They are made in the following manner: 
Nine pillars, about two fathom long or more, are fixed in the 
ground, and bound together with balks laid over them, which 
they cover with rods, and over all lay graſs, faſtening ſpars and 
a round ſharp roof at top, which they cover with bramble, and 
thatch with graſs, They faſten the lower ends of the ſpars to 
the balks with ropes and thongs, and have a door on each ſide 
one directly oppoſite to the other. 

They have ſuch balagans, not only round their winter habita- 
taions, but alſo in thoſe places where they lay up their food in 
ſummer; and they are certainly very convenient in this country 
on account of the frequent rains, which would ſurely ſpoil all 
their fiſh if it was not preſerved in ſuch places; beſides; when 
they return from fiſhing! and hunting in the harveſt, they leave 
their dry fiſh here, till they can fetch it in the winter; and 
this without any guard only taking away the ladders, If theſe 
buildings were not ſo high the wild beaſts would undoubtedly 
plunder them ; for notwithſtanding all their precaution, the bears 
ſometimes nd up and force their way into their magazines, 
eſpecially in the harveſt when the fiſh and berries begin to grow 
ſcarce, In the ſummer, when they go a hunting, they have, 


beſides their balagans, . 
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their victuals and clean their fiſh in bad weather; and the Coſ- 
ſacks boil their ſalt from ſea water in them. The villages, which 
are well inhabited, having their common huts ſurrounded with 
theſe balagans, make a very agreeable appearance at a diſtance. 

The ſouthern Kamtſebadales commonly build their villages 
in thick woods, and other places which are naturally ſtrong, not 
leſs than twenty verſts from the ſea ; and their ſummer habita- 
tions are near the mouths of their rivers; but thoſe who live 
upon the Penſcbiuſta ſea and the Eaſtern Ocean build their vil- 
lages very near the ſhore. 

They look upon that river near which their village is ſituated, 
as the inheritance of their tribe; and if one or two families at 
any time deſire to live ſeparate from their native village, they 
build themſelves huts upon the ſame river, or ſome branch that 
falls into it; from which it is natural to imagine; that the in- 
habitants of every village have originally ſprung from the ſame 
father; and the Kamt/chadales themſelves ſay, that Kut, whom 
they ſometimes call God, and ſometimes their firſt father, lived 
two years upon each river, and left the children that river, on 
which they were born, for their proper inheritance; and though . 
formerly the Kamtſchadsles uſed only to hunt and fiſh upon their 
own rivers, they now wander above 200 verſts to kill the 
ſea animals upon the Auatſeba, or the Kuriiſkaya.. Lopatka.. 

BAL 
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CHAP: 


i. Of te ATI1VTE'S: 


CH AP. v. 
Of their HOUSHOLD FURNITURE, and other 
neceſſary Utenfils. 


LL the Kamtſchatka houſhold furniture conſiſts in diſhes, 
bowls, troughs, and cans made of birch bark. As theſe 
people have not the uſe of metals, we think it is proper 
to explain, how without the uſe of inſtruments of iron, they are 
able to perform their houſhold work, ſuch as building, fawing, 
making of fire, dreſſing their victuals; being all the while ſo 
ignorant that they can ſcarcely count ten. How powerfully 
does neceſſity work upon the moſt inſenſible minds 

Before the arrival of the Ruffans the Kamtſc hadales uſed ſtones 
and bones inſtead of metals, out of which they made hatchets, 
ſpears, arrows, needles, and lances, Their hatchets were made of 
the bones of whales and rein-deer, and ſometirnes of agate or flint 
ſtones, They were ſhaped in form of a wedge, and faſtened to 
crooked handles. With theſe they hollowed out their canoes, 
bowls, and troughs ; but with ſo much expence of trouble and 
time, that a canoe would be three years in making, and a large 
bowl one year. For this reaſon, a large canoe or trough was in 
as great eſteem among them as a veſſel of the moſt precious 
metal and fineſt workmanſhip is with us ; and the village which 
was in poſſeſſion of ſuch valued themſelves extremely upon it, 
eſpecially if they were maſters of a bowl which would ſerve for 
more than one gueſt, Theſe bowls they dreſs their victuals in, 
and heat their broth by throwing red-hot ſtones into it. 

Their knives were made of a greeniſh mountain chryſtal, 
ſharp-pointed, and ſhaped like a lancet, which was ſtuck into 
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| Iron pots and kettles which they buy; and they are fo dextrous 


lived near to the Ruffions that made uſe of une 
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4 wooden handle. Of ſuch chryſtals were made likewiſe their 
arrows, ſpears, and launcets, with which they continue till to , 
let blood. Their ſewing necdles they made of the bones of ſables, ; ( 
Ae PURITY my 1 
eee AI | | 
In order to kindle fire they have « board} ay wes with 
round holes in the ſides of it, and a'fmall round ſtick; this they 
rub in a hole till it takes fire, and inſtead of tinder they uſe 
dry graſs beat ſoft. Theſe inſtruments are held in ſuch eſteem 
by the Kamtſchadales ĩhat they are never without them, and they 
value them more than our ſteels and flints : but they are exceſ- 
ſively fond of other iron inſtruments, ſuch as hatchet, knives, 
or needles ; nay, at the firſt arrival of the Ruffians a piece of 
broken iron was looked upon as a great preſent, and even yet 
they receive it with thankfulneſs, knowing how to make uſe of 
the leaſt fragment either to point their arrows or make darts, 
which they do by hammering it out cold between two 
ſtones, All the favage inhabitants of theſe parts are par- 
ticularly fond of iron, and know how to manage it very 
curiouſly. As lame of them delight in war, the Ruſfon 
merchants are forbid to ſell them any warlike inſtruments ; but 


they are ingenious enough to make ſpears and arrows out of the 


when the eye of a needle breaks as to make a new eye, which i 
they will repeat until nothing remains but the point. Even at the 
time when I was there it was only the better ſort and thoſe that 


the reſt till preferring their wooden diſhes, _- | 

It is ſaid, that the Kamtſchadales knew the uſe of iron even 
before the arrival of the Ruſſians ; that they received it from the 
Japaneſe, who came to the Kurilſei iſlands, and once to the 
mouth of the river Kam!ſchatka ; and that the name which the 
Kamtſchadales give the __ of Shiſman comes from s. 


\ and , 
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a needle. The Japaneſe eertainly uſed to come and trade to 
the Kuriſſti iſlands, for I found there a Japaneſe ſabre, a 
japanned waiter, and ſilver ear-rings, which could be . 
from no other place. 


Of all the curioſities made by theſe wild people with their ſtone 
| knives and hatchets, nothing ſurpriſed me ſo much as a chain of 


whales' bones, found in an empty hut near the Tebukotſtoi Nols, 
made of different links as ſmooth: as if they had been turned, 
about a foot and a half long, and formed out of one tooth. It is 
very extraordinary that any of theſe wild people ſhould with 
nothing but ſtone inſtruments have been capable of making ſo 
curious a piece of workmanſhip, which was worthy of the beſt 
artiſt. 

They have two methods of making their boats ; one ſort of 
| which. is called 4oaihtahta, and the other zahta, The former do 
not differ from our fiſhermens' boats, except that the prow and 
ſtern are higher, and the ſides lower. The tahta has the prow 
and ſtern of an equal height ; the middle is not bent out, but. 
rather falls in, which makes it very inconvenient, eſpecially when 
there is any wind, as being very ſoon filled with water, They 
uſe the koaihtahta only upon the river Kamtſchatka, but the 
tahta in moſt other places. When any planks are ſewed upon 
the tahta they are called. baidars, which are uſed by the inha- 
hitants upon the Bobrovoi or Beaver ſea in purſuing the ſea 
animals, They ſplit theſe. baidars, and ſewing them with whales“ 
beards caulk them with moſs or nettles beat ſoft. The Kuriles of 
the iſlands and thoſe that live upon the Lopatkg build the baidars. 
with a keel, to which they ſew planks with whales' beard, and 
caulk them with moſs. In Kamtſchatka they make their boats 
of poplar wood only; but the Kuriles, having no proper wood of 
their own, are obliged to make uſe of what is thrown on ſhore by 
the ſea, and which is ſuppoſed to come from the coaſt of Japan, 


America, or. China, The northern inhabitants of Kamtſeharka,” 
the 
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the ſettled Koreks and Tehukotfeoi, for want of b timber and 
plank, make their baidars of the ſkins of ſea animals. 

Theſe boats hold two perſons, orie of which ſits in the prow 
and the other in the ſtern, They puſh them againſt the ſtream 
with poles,” which is attended with great trouble: when the 
current is ſtrong they can ſcarcely advance two feet in ten 
minutes; notwithſtanding which, they will carry "theſe boats 
full loaded ſometimes 20 verſts, and, when the Aream/is not 
en ent even 30 or 40 verſts. 

In the larger boats they can catry zo or 40 pood; and when 
9 —— upon a float or bridge 
made between two boats joined together. They uſe this method 


in tranſporting A and alſo to 
and from the 1 
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Wannen arte tao. 
and tranſporting fiſh to their habitations ; in preparing 
bones and ſour fiſh to feed their dogs: the women, in 
deaning the fiſh, and ſpreading it out to dry; and ſometimes they 
go a fiſhing with their huſbands, After their fiſhing is over, they 
— herbs, r both fn nod and me- 
dieine. 
| Inches ievetiheniddbcainds Ulle bi dar tigpcis evcbataime, 
and kill fowl, ſuch as geeſe, ducks, ſwans, and the like ; they 
teach their dogs to draw carriages, and prepare wood for their 
* B b 2 ſledges, 
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fledges, and other uſes, The women at this time are buſy with 


their hemp of nettles, in pulling it up, watering, . peel- 
ing, and laying it up in their balagans. 

The men in the winter hunt for ſables and foxes, weave fiſhing 
nets, make fledges, fetch wood, and bring their proviſions from 
ſeveral places, which they had prepared in the ſummer, and could 
not bring home in the harveſt. r ee 1 &? em- 
ployed in ſpinning thread for nets. of 

In the ſpring, when the rivers begin to thaw, the fim that win- 
| tered in them go towards the ſea ; and the men are boſied in 
catching them or the ſea animals that at this time frequent the 
bays. The people upon. the Eaſtern Ocean catch the ſea beaver. 
All the women go into the fields, where they gather wild garlick, 
and other young tender herbs, which they uſe not only in a ſcar- 
city of other proviſion, which often happens at this ſeaſon of the 
year, but likewiſe out of luxury; for ſo fond are they of every 
thing that is green, that during the whole ſpring they are ſeldom 
without having ſome of it in their mouths ; and though they 
always bring home a great bundle of greens, they ſeldom laſt them 
above a day. . 

Beſides the above-mentioned em ployments the men are obliged 
to build their huts and balagans, to heat their huts, dreſs victuals, 
feed their dogs, flea the animals, whoſe ſkins are uſed in cloath- 
ing, and provide all houſhold and warlike inſtruments : the wo- 
men are here the only taylors and ſhoemakers, for they dreſs 
the ſkins, make the cloaths, ſhoes, and ſtockings : it is even 
a diſgrace for the men to do any thing of that ſort ; fa that they 
looked upon the Ryffians who came here firſt in a very ridiculous 
light, when they ſaw them uſe either their needle or aw]. The 
women are likewiſe employed in dying ſkins, in conjuration, and 
curing of the ſick. Their method of preparing and dying ſkins, 
ſewing and joining them, is as follows: every ſkin which they 
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prepare one way: in the firſt place, wetting and ſpreading it out, 
they ſcrape off all the pieces of fat or veins that remained after 
fleaing it, with ſtones fixed in pieces of wood ; then rubbing it 
over with freſh or ſour caviar, they roll it up and tread it with 
their feet 'till the hide begins to ſtink ; they again ſcrape and 
clean it, and continue this till the ſkin is ſoft and clean. Such 
ſkins as they want to prepare without the hair they uſe at firſt 
in the ſame manner as above ; then hang them in the ſmoke for 
a week, and afterwards ſoak them in warm water to make the 
hair fall off; at laſt rubbing them with caviar, by frequent 
wondiag eee eee m e e 
and foft. 98.4 4 
| | They dye.the deer und dog fins, which, they us for cloathing; 
with alder bark cut and rubbed: very ſmall ; but the feal-ſkins, 
which they uſe cither for cleathing, ſhoes, or ſtraps for binding 
their ledges, they dye in a particular manner: having firſt clean- 
ed off the hair they make a bag of the ſkin, and. turning the hair 
fide: outward they pour into it a ſtrong decoction of alder bark ; 
after it has lain thus ſometime, they hang it upon a tree, .and beat 
it with a ſtick. This operation they repeat till the colour is gone 
quite through the ſkin; then they rip it open, and ſtretching it out, 
dry it in the air; at laſt they rub it till it becomes ſoſt and fit 
for uſe.” Such ſkins are not unlike dreſſed goat-ſkins:: however, 
Steller ſays that the Lamuſbki have yet a better way of preparing 
them. Theſe ſkins they call mandari, and they are worth three 
ſhillings a- piece. The hair of the ſeals, with which they orna- 
ment their cloaths and ſhoes, is dyed with the juice of the red 
wortleberry boiled with alder bark, alum, and lac lunæ; which 
makes a very bright colour. They uſed to ſew their cloaths and 
ſhoes with needles made of bone, and inſtead of thread they made 
uſe of the fibres of the deer, a ane 
thickneſs required. 

They 
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They make glue of the dried ſkins'of fiſhes, and patticulafly 
of the whale-ſkin, A piece of this they wrap up in birch bark, 
and laying it for a little while in warm aſhes they take it out) 
ping — and to me ſeems 1 as, thy: . 
wiel glue. * 9 0 M 
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of deer, dogs, ſeveral ſea and land animals, and euen of 
the ſkins of birds, frequently joining ; thoſe of different 
animals in the ſame garment, They make the upper gar- | 
ment in two faſhions ; ſometimes cutting the ſkirts all of an 
equal length; and ſometimes leaving them long behind in form of 
a train. They are made of deer-ſkins, with wide ſleeves of a 
length to come down below the knee: there is a hood or caul 
behind, which in bad weather they put over their heads below 
their caps: the opening above is only large enough to let their 
head paſs : they ſew the ſkins of dog's feet round this opening, 
with which they cover their faces in cold ſtormy weather, and 
round their ſkirts and fleeves they put a border of white dog- 
ſkin : upon their backs they ſew the ſmall ſhreds of ſkins or filk 
of different colours. They commonly wear two coats; the un- 
der coat with the hair-fide inwards, the other fide being dyed 
with alder; and the upper with the hair outwards, For the 
upper garment they chooſe black, white, or ſpeckled ſkins, the 
hair of which is moſt eſteemed for the beauty of its colours, 
Men and women, without diſfinQion, uſe the above-mentioned 
garments, their dreſs only differing in their under cloathing, and in 
the 
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the covering of their fect and legs. The women have an under- 
garment which they commonly wear at home in the houſe, con- 
fiſting of breeches and waiſtcoat ſewed together, The breeches 
are wide, like thoſe of the Dutchkippers, and tie below the knee; 
the waiſtcoat is wide above, and drawn round with a ſtring. 
The ſummer habits are made of dreſſed ſkins without hair; «at 
winter garment is made of deet or fone-tam ſkins with the 
hair on. The undreſs or houſhold habit of the men is a girdle 
of leather, with a bag before, and likewiſe a leathern apron to - 
cover them behind: theſe girdles are ſewed with hair of different 
colours. The Kamtſchadales uſed formerly to go a hunting and 
_ fiſhing during the ſummer in this dreſs; but now this faſhion is 
changed, and below their —_ they wear Ine ſhirts, WI | 
they buy from the Ruſſians. 

The 7 of their feet and legs Anne of ſkins of different 
ſorts ; in the ſummer time during the rains, they wear the ſkins 
of ſeals with the hair outwards ; but their moſt common covering 
is the ſkin of the legs of the rein-deer, and ſometimes of 
the legs of other beaſts, the ſhaggieſt they can figd, to preſerve 
them againſt the cold, But the fineſt buſkins,, which both the 
Coſſacks and 'Kamrſcbadaler uſe in their greateſt dreſs, are made 
in the following manner: the ſole is of white ſeal-ſkin, the upper 
part of fine dyed leather, the hind quarters of white dog-skin ; 
what comes round the legs is of dreſſed leather or dyed ſeal- 
skins: the upper parts are embroidered, Theſe buskins are ſo 
extraordinary, that if a batchelor is obſerved to wear them he is 
immediately concluded to be upon a ſcheme of courtſhip. 

They wear the ſame fort of caps as the people of Jalutſti. 
In the ſummer they have a ſort of hats of birch bark tied about 
their head : the Kuriles uſe in the ſummer time caps made of 
platted graſs. The women's head-dreſs is the perukes that we 
Ku. 3 and theſe were ſo dear to them, that when 


they 
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they came to be Chriſtians they were with difficulty prevailed 
to quit this dreſs for one more decent : however, at preſent 
round the Ruſs ſettlements all is intirely changed, the women 
wearing ſhirts, ruffles, waiſtcoats, caps and ribbands ; which 
change nobody now complains of, except the very old people. 
The women do all their work in mittins: they formerly never 
waſhed their faces, but now they uſe both white and red paint; 
for white paint they make uſe of a rotten wood, and for red a ſea 
plant *, which they boil in ſeals fat, and rubbing their cheeks 
with it make them very red. They dreſs moſt in the winter 
time, eſpecially when they either receive or pay viſits, 

The common cloaths for a Kamtſchadale and his family will 
not coſt him leſs than an hundred rubles, for the coarſeſt worſted 
ſtockings, which coſt in Ruſſia 20 kopeeks, cannot be bought here 
for leſs than a ruble ; and all other things are fold in the fame 
proportion. The Kuriles are more able to buy good cloaths than 
the Kamt/chadales, for they can purchaſe for one ſea beaver as 
much as the Kamtſchagales can for twenty foxes, and one beaver 
coſts the Kuriles no more trouble than five foxes do the Kami/- 
chadales ; for he muſt be a good hunter who catches more than 
ten foxes in the winter, and a Kurili thinks himſelf unlucky if he 
doth not catch three beavers in the ſeaſon ; belides which great 

numbers are thrown upon the W 


Fueus marinus abietis forma, Pinus maritima, ſeu fucus ieren Doov. Ap- 
pend. 326. Rar Linx. 
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divide their fiſh into ſix parts; the ſides and tail are hung up to 
dry; the back and thinner part of the belly are prepared apart, 
and generally dried over the fire; the head is laid to ſour in pits, 
and then they eat it like ſalt fiſb, and eſteem it much, though 
the ſtink is ſuch that a ſtramger cannot bear it; the ribs and the 
fleſh which remain upon them they hang up and dry, and aſter- 
wards pound them for uſe; the larger bones they likewiſe dry 
for food for their dogs: in this manner dene agg 
prepare the yokola, and they eat it for the moſt part dry. 
Their ſecond favourite food ee or e et hi 
which they prepare in three different ways: they dry the roe 
whole in the air, or take it out of the skin which envelopes it, 
and, ſpreading it upon a bed of graſs, dry it before the fire ; 
or laſtly, make rolls of it with the leaves of graſs, which they 
alſo dry, They never take a journey or go a hunting without 
dry caviar ; and if a Kamtſchadale has a 8 he can 
ſubſiſt without any other proviſion. a. great while; for every 
viach and alder — with backs which, - with his 
Ce 
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they came to be Chriſtians they were with difficulty prevailed 

to quit this dreſs for one more decent: however, at preſent 
round the Ry/ſ5 ſettlements all is intirely changed, the women 
wearing ſhirts, ruffles, waiſtcoats, caps and ribbands ; which 
change nobody now complains of, except the very old people. 
The women do all their work in mittins: they formerly never 
waſhed their faces, but now they uſe both white and red paint; 
for white paint they make uſe of a rotten wood, and for red a ſea 
plant “, which they boil in ſeals' fat, and rubbing their cheeks 
with it make them very red. They dreſs moſt in the winter 
time, eſpecially when they either receive or pay viſits, 

The common cloaths for a Kamtſchadale and his family will 
not coſt him leſs than an hundred rubles, for the coarſeſt worſted 
ſtockings, which coſt in Ruſſia 20 kopeeks, cannot be bought here 
for leſs than a ruble ; and all other things are fold in the fame 
proportion. The Kuriles are more able to buy good cloaths than 
the Kamtſchadales, for they can purchaſe for one ſea beaver as 
much as the Kamtſchadales can for twenty foxes, and one beaver 
coſts the Kuriles no more trouble than five foxes do the Kami/- 
chadales ; for he muſt be a good hunter who catches more than 
ten foxes in the winter, and a Kurili thinks himſelf unlucky if he 
doth not catch three beavers in the ſeaſon ; beſides which great 
numbers are thrown upon the ſhore by ſtorms, 


| 8 Pinus maritima, ſeu fucus teres. Doop. Ap- 
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C HA 


of their D IET and LIQUORS, together with their 
Method of COOKING. 


AVING * mentioned that the food of the 

Kani ſcbadales conſiſts in roots, fiſh, and ſea animals, 
which are all deſcribed in the ſecond part of this 
book, we ſhall now relate their method of drefling them, 
And firſt, we will begin with the fiſh, which they uſe inſtead 
of bread. The; principal food, called yokola, is' prepared from 
every ſort of fiſh, and ſerves them for houſhold ' bread, They 
divide their fiſh into fix parts; the ſides and tail are hung up to 
dry ; the back and thinner part of the belly are prepared apart, 
and generally dried over the fire; the head is laid to ſour in pits, 
and then they eat it like ſalt fiſb, and efteem it much, though 
the ſtink is ſuch that a ſtranger cannot bear it; the ribs and the 
fleſh which remain upon them they hang up and dry, and after- 
wards pound them for uſe; the larger bones they likewiſe dry 
for food for their dogs: in this manner all theſe different people 
prepare the yokola, and they eat it for the moſt part dry. + 
Their ſecond favourite food is caviar, or the roes of fiſh; 
which they prepare in three different ways: they dry the roe 
whole in the air, or take it out of the skin which envelopes it, 
and, ſpreading it upon a bed of graſs, dry it before the fire; 
or laſtly, make rolls of it with the leaves of graſs, which they 
alſo dry. They never take a journey or go a hunting without 
dry caviar; and if a Kamt/chadale has a pound of this, he can 
ſubſiſt without any other proviſion a great while; for every 
birch and alder tree furniſhes him with bark, Which, with his 
Ce dried 
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dried caviar, makes him an agreeable meal; but they cannot 


cat either ſeparately, for the caviar ſticks like glue to the teeth, 
and the bark, although it ſhould be chewed ever fo long by itſelf 
they are hardly ever able to ſwallow down alone. There is till 
a fourth method which both the Kamtſebadales and Koreki uſe 
in preparing their caviar ; having covered the bottom of a pit 
with graſs, they throw the freſh caviar into it, and leave it 
there to grow ſour: the Korek:z tie their's in bags and leave it 


to ſour ; this is eſteemed their moſt delicate diſh, 


There is a third fort of diet, called by the Komr/ehadaks 
tebupriki, which is prepared in this manner: in their huts over 
the fire-place they make a bridge of ſtakes, upon which they 
lay a heap of filb, which remains there till the hut becomes 
as warm as a bagnio; if there was no great thickneſs of fiſh 
ane fire would ſerve to dreſs it; but fometimes they are 


- obliged to malte two, three, or mote fires. Fiſh dreſſed in 


this' manner is half roaſted, half fmoaked, and has a very agree- 
able tafte; and may be reckoned the beſt of all the Kamr/tharks 
cookety ;' for the whole juice and fat is prepared with a gradual 
heat; and kept in by the skin, in which it Hes as in a bag, and 
when ready may be cafily ſeparated from the fifh ; as ſoon as 
it is thus dreffed, they take out the guts, and prend the body 
upon a mat to dry; this they afterwards break fmall and 
put into bags, carrying it along we them * r 2 
when dried eat it like the yokola:”  * 
The Kamtſchadales have a ac, which they eſteem very 
much, called h it is fin laid to grow ſour in pits; and 
though the smell of it is intollerable, yet the Kamt ſcbadales 
eſteem it 4 perſume. -*Fhis flit Ptnetimes rots ſo much in 
the pits that they cannot take it out without ladles ; however 
in that cafe they uſe it for feeding their dogs. 
Mr. Sreller ſays, that the ſummer Samojeds Hkewife four their 
fiſh; but ut the earth” being frozen preſerves it much 
better; 
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better; the Jakutſkz alſo dig deep pits, in which they lay their 
fiſh, ſprinkling it with wood aſhes, and cover it with leaves at 
top, and over all put a layer of earth: this method is better 
than any of the former. The Tunguſi and Coſſacks of Ochotſea 
preſerve their fiſh in the ſame manner, with this difference only, 
that inſtead of wood aſhes, they uſe the aſhes of burnt ſea weed. 
They boil their freſh fiſh in troughs, take it out with boards, 
and letting it cool, eat it with a ſoup made of the ſweet grals. 

As for the fleſh of land and ſea animals, they boil it in their 
— hs, with feveral different herbs, and roots; the broth they 
drink out of ladles and bowls, and the meat they take out upon 
boards, and eat in their hands. The whale and ſea horſe fat 
they alſo. boil, with roots. 

There is a principal diſh at all their feaſts and entertainments, 
called ſelaga, which they make by pounding all forts of dif- 
ferent roots and berries, with the addition of caviar, and whale 
and ſeals fat. 

Before the conqueſt they ſeldom uſed any thing for * 
but water: but when they made merry they ing fe ek 
which had ſtood ſome time upon muſhroons; but of this vi 
after. At preſent they drink ſpirits as faſt as the Ruſſians: 
after dinner they drink water; and every one, when he goes to 
bed at night, ſets a veſſel of water by him, to which he puts 
ſnow. or ice to keep it cold; and always drinks it up before 
morning. In the winter time they amuſe themſelves. Hor 
quently by throwing handfuls of ſnow into their mouths; 
the bridegrooms who work with the fathers of their future 7 
find it their n ſnow for their family in the 
ſummer time, for they muſt bring it from the higheſt hills be the 
weather what it will, oba ** n ſo die as never 
to be forgiven. | | 
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CHAP. DSS 


The Method of TRAVELLING with DOGS, and the 
 FurnITURE neceſſary thereto, 


HE Dogs of Kamt/chatka differ very little from the 
common houſe dogs: they are of a middling fize, of 
various colours, though there ſeem to be more white, 
black, and grey, than of any other. In travelling they make 
— of thoſe that are gelded, and generally yoke four to a 
ge. | 

The alaki is made of broad double foft traps, which are put 
over the dogs ſhoulders, the near dog having it over his left, 
and the off dog over his right. At the end of theſe alaki's is a 
ſmall thong, with a hook at the end of it, which! is faſtened to 
a ring in the fore part of the ſledge. 

The pobeſhnick is a long ſtrap, and ſerves iſleadd of a coach 
pole. It paſſes through a ring, which is in the middle of the 
fore part of the ſledge; and to it is faſtened a chain that keeps 
thil dogs togither, that they ſhould not run afunder, 

The bridle is a long Arap, with a hook and chain, which is 
fixed to' the fore dogs, and is much longer than the pobeſhnick, 
being faſtened to a ring in the fore part of the ſledge. 
| The oſheiniki, or collars,” are broad ſtraps made of bear-skin, 
and are frequently put upon dogs merely for ornament. - 

They drive and direct theit dogs with a crooked ſtick about 
four ſeet long, which they call the oftal, and ſometimes 'adorh 
it with different coloured thongs: this is looked upon as a great 


N of finery. They drive their * ſitting upon the * 
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fide with their feet hanging down; and it would be looked upon 
as a diſgrace for any one to fit in the ſledge, or to make uſe of 
any perſon todrive them, no body doing this but the women, 

A ſet of four good dogs will coſt in Kamtſchatka 15 rubles, 
and with their harneſs complete come to near 20. 

From the make of their ſledges may be ſeen how difficult it 
is to travel upon them; for a man is obliged to keep the exacteſt 
balance, otherwiſe he is liable, from the height and narrowneſs 
of them, to be overturned. In a rugged road this would be very 
dangerous, as the dogs never ſtop till they come to ſome houſe, 
or are entangled by fomething upon the road; for they have this 
fault, that in going down ſteep hills they run with all their force, 
and are ſcarcely to be kept in: for which reaſon, in defcending any 
great declivity they unyoke all the dogs except one, and lead them 
ſoftly down the hill, They likewiſe walk up hills; for it is as 
much as the dogs can do to drag up the: fledge empty. The 
narta will carry, beſides the proviſions for the dogs and the driver, 
about five poods. With this load, upon a tolerable road, they 
can travel about 30 verſts a day; and without any Toad, in the 
ſpring when the ſnow is hardened, and upon fliders made of bone, 
they can travel 1 50 verſts. After a deep ſnow there is no tra- 
velling with dogs till a. road be made, which is effected by a 
man going before upon ſnow-ſhoes, whom ** call Srodov.- 
ng: 

The ſnow-ſhoes' are made of don thin Holi in 
the malle, and bound together at the ends; the fore part is bent 
a little upwards. They are bound together with thongs, and a 
place made to ſlip ip the foot, which they [likewiſe tie with 
thobgs. The brodovſhika having one of theſe ſhoes upon each 
foot. leaves the dogs and ſledge, and going on, clears the road for 
ſome way; then returning leads forwards the dogs and ſledge 


fo far as the road is made; a method which he muſt continue 
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till he comes to ſome dwelling-houſe. This 4s very laborious, 
but it happens ſo Eng thit no eme . aneh 
ſnow-ſhoes. 

The preateſt danger is wan a fans of ate * <arpriſes 
them ; then they are obliged with /all.hafte to ſeek. the ſhelter 
of ſonie word; wbere they ſtay as long: as the tempeſt laſts, 
which ſometimes is a whole-week; - If! a ſtorm at any time ſur- 
Priſes a large company of travellers, they dig a place for them- 
ſelyes under the ſnow, and cover the entry with wood or 
bramble. The Kamt/cbauales feldom make theſe temporary huts, 
but hide themſelves commonly in caves or holes of the earth, 
wrapping themſelves in their furrs ; and when thus covered, they 
move or turn themſelves with the greateſt caution, leaſt. they 
ſhould, throw: off the ſnow, far under that they lie as warm 
as in their common huts: they muſt only haye the convenience 
of a breathing place; but if their Goals an: * ot hard git 
about them, the cold is unſufferable, 

If the ſtorms ſurpriſe them in an ajen country hers chere b 
no wood, they endeavour to find ſome hollow place, in which 
they . be careful to prevent being 
ſmothered wich the ſnow. The: caſt and ſouth-eaſt winds are 
generally attended with a moiſt ſhow, which wets the travellers ; 
and being followed with the north wind and Sos ſeveral 
are then frozen to death. 


TS ot 


dhe al e i a hat rivers. the banks being very 
ſteep, few, years. paſs in which many people, are not drowned, 
A diſagreeable, circumſtancę alſo — 9h travel in theſe 
parts is their, ſometimes being obliged to neee 
where they run the riſk of having their eyes ſcratched out, or 

their limbs — for the dogs always run moſt * in 
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the 'worſt roads, and to free R 
their driver. 

| The beſt travelling is in the month of March or April, when 
the ſnow is turned hard or frozen a little at top ; however, there 
is ſtill this inconvenience attending it, that ſometimes travellers - 
are obliged to lodge two or three nights in deſert places; and it 
is difficult to prevail upon the Kamrſchadales to make fire either 
for warming themſelves or dreſſing victuals, as they and their 
dogs cat dried fiſh, and find themſelves fo warm wrapt in their 
furrs that they want none; nay, it is ſurpriſing to ſee all the 
people of this elimate bearing the cold ſo well, that after having 
llept a whole night very ſound they awake next morning as 
refreſhed and alert as if they had lain in the warmeſt bed. This 
ſeerns to be ſo natural to all here, that 1 have ſeen ſome of 
them lie down with their” backs uncovered againſt a fire, and 
notwithſtanding the fire has been burnt but long before morning, 
yet they continued to ſeep on very comfortably, 1 without 
any inconvenience, Jþ 3 
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' LTHOUGH before they 8 by the Rue 
Aan, the: Kamtſchqdates: did not ſeem to have had any 
[7 ©- ambition.of increasing their power, or enlarging their ter- 
ritories, yet they had ſuch frequent quarrels among themſclyes 
that ſeldom a year paſſed without one village or other being en- 
an Tbe end uf their wats was to take * 
ulli N order 
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order to employ them, if males, in their hardeſt labour, or, if 


females, either for wives or concubines; and ſometimes the neigh- 
bouring villages went to war for quarrels that happened among 
the children; or for n to invite each other to their 


entertainments. i J. 

Their wars are len more by 8 than n. ; for 
they are ſuch cowards that they will not openly attack any one 
unleſs forced by neceſſity: this is the more extraordinary, be- 
cauſe no people ſeem. to deſpiſe life more than they do, ſelf. 
murther being here very frequent. Their manner of attacking 
is this: in the night-time they ſteal into the enemy's village, 
and ſurpriſe them, which may eaſily be done as they keep no 
watch; thus a ſmall party may deſtroy a large village, as - 
have. nothing more to do than to ſecure the mouth of a 
hut, and ſuffer no body to come out, which only one can 
do at a time ; therefore whoever firſt attempts to eſcape, is 
knocked down, or obliged to ſubmit to be bound, _. 

The male priſoners which they take, eſpecially if they are 
men of any conſequence, are treated with all manner of barbarity, 
ſuch as burning, hewing them to pieces, tearing their entrails 

out when alive, and hanging them by the feet. This has been 
the fate of ſeveral Ruſian Coſſacks during the diſturbances of 
Kamtſchatka ; and theſe, barbarities) are exerciſed with K ſhew 
of triumph and rejoicing... lab 

Theſe private differences among A were very uſeful 
to the Coſſacks in their conqueſt of the whole nation; for 
when the natives ſaw the latter attacking one village, ſo far were 
they from affiſting their countrymen, that they rejoiced at their 
deſtruction, ee de r 
fate fiext. 401 

In their e e ee ne Ap base d di 
ſtratagem than by arms; for when the Coſſacks came to any 
ind 4 l village 
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village to demand their tribute, they were received with all 
marks of friendſhip, and not only the tribute was paid, 
but likewiſe great preſents were made them, Thus the 
natives having lulled them into a ſtate of ſecurity, they 
either cut their throats in the night-time, or ſet fire to 
their huts, and burnt them with all the Coffacks which 
were within, By ſuch ſtratagems 70 people were deſtroyed 
in two places, which, conſidering the ſmall number of Coſ- 
ſacks that were there, was a very conſiderable loſs: nay, it 
has ſometimes happened that when they had *no opportunity 
of deſtroying the Coffacks at firſt, .they have for two years 
quietly paid the tribute, waiting till they could find an oppor- 
tunity of doing it. 

By this cunning the Kamtſchadales deſtroyed at firſt many 
Coſſacks, but now the latter are more upon their guard, 
and are particularly afraid of extraordinary careſſes, always ex- 
pecting ſome bad intention when the women in the night- 
time retire out of their huts. When the Kamtſchadales pretend 
to have dreamed of dead people, or -go to viſit diſtant villages, 
there is reaſon to dread a general inſurrection. 

When this happens, they kill all the Coflacks which fall in 
their way, and even the Kamt/ſchadales who will not join in 
the rebellion. As ſoon. as they, hear that troops are coming 
againſt them, inſtead of going to oppoſe their enemies, they 
retire to ſome high place, which they fortify as ſtrongly. as 
they can, and building huts there, wait till they are attacked, and 
then they bravely defend themſelves with their bows and ar- 
rows, and every other method they can think of i but if they 
obſerve, that the enemy is likely to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs, they firſt cut the throats of their wiyes and chil- 
dren, and afterwards either throw themſelves. down. the preci- 
ice, (i, FUR their arms ruſh in upon their enemies that they 

F Dd may 
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may not dye unreyenged: this they call making a bed for them- 

ſelves. In the year 1740, a girl was brought from Urkolok 
whom the rebels in their hurry neglected to kill ; the reſt were 
all murthered, and the rebels threw themſelyes from the hill, 
upon which they were fortified, into the ſea, | 

From the time that Kamtſcbatſta was ſubdued, there have 
been only two rebellions which could be properly called ſo. The 
- firſt happened in the year 1710, in Bolſcheretſkor Oftrog ; and 
the other in the year 1713 upon the river Awat/cha. Both 
of them were, however, unfortunate for the authors. In the 
firſt, great numbers beſieged the Bolcheretſtoi fort, in which were 
only 70 Coſſacks, 35 of whom making a ſally put them all to 
flight, and in endeavouring to reach their boats which brought 
them thither, in the hurry ſuch numbers were drowned that the 
river Was almoſt choaked'up by their dead bodies. The rebels 
upon the Awat/cha thought themſelves ſo ſure of deſtroying the 
Ruſfians that they brought thongs to bind them; however the 
rebels were either all killed or taken priſoners. 

Their arms are bows and arrows, ſpears, and a coat of mail: 
their quivers are made of the wood of the larch-tree, glued 
round with birch-bark ; their bow-ſtrings of the blood veſſels 
of the whale ; and their arrows are commonly about four feet 
lonF. pointed with flint ſtones, or bone; and though they are but 
indifferent, yet they are very dangerous, being all poiſoned, fo 
that a perſon wounded by them generally dies in twenty-four 
hours, unleſs the poiſon be ſucked out, which is the only re- 
medy known, Their ſpears are likewiſe pointed with flint or 
bone ; and their coats of mail are made of mats, or of the skins 
of ſeals. and ſea horſes, which they cut out into thongs, and 
plait together. They put them on upon the left fide, and tie 
them with thongs upon the right ; behind is fixed a high board 
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When they march on foot it is remarkable that two never 

a-breaſt, but follow one another in the fame path, which 

by uſe becomes very deep and narrow; ſo that it is almoſt im- 

poſſible for one that is not uſed to it to walk therein, for theſe 
people always ſet one foot ſtrait before the other in walking. 


CHAS; AL 


The Opinions of the Kamtſchadales concerning God, the Formation 
of the World, and other Articles of Religion. 


HE Kamtſchadales, like other barbarous nations, have 

no notions of a deity, but what are abſurd, ridiculous, 

and ſhocking to a humanized mind, They call their 
god Kutchu, but they pay him no religious worſhip, and the 
only uſe they make of his name is to divert themſelves with it ; 
they relate ſuch ſcandalous ſtories of him as one would be 
aſhamed to repeat. Amongſt other things they reproach him 
with having made ſo many ſteep hills, ſo many ſmall and rapid 
rivers, ſo much rain, and ſo many ſtorms; and in all the troubles 
that happen to them upbraid and blaſpheme him. 

They place a pillar upon a large wide plain, which they bind 
round with rags. Whenever they paſs this pillar they throw a 
piece of fiſh or ſome other victuals to it; and near it they never 
gather any berries, or kill any beaſts or birds. This offering they 
think preſerves their lives, which otherwiſe would be ſhortened : 
however, they offer nothing which can be of uſe to themſelves, 
but only the fins and tails of the fiſh, or ſuch things as they 
would be obliged to throw away, In this all theſe people of 
Ajia agree, offering only ſuch things as are uſeleſs to themſelves, 

D d 2 Beſides 
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Beſides theſe pillars Grocal other places are reckoned ſacred, ſuch 


as burning and ſmoaking mountains, hot ſprings, and me par- 


ticular woods, which they imagine are inhabited by devils, whom 
they fear and reverence more than their gods. 

All their opinions concerning both gods and devils are certainly 
very ſimple and ridiculous; however, it ſhews that they en- 
deavour to give an account for the exiſtence of every thing as 
far as they are able; and ſome of them try to penetrate into 
the thoughts of the very birds and fiſhes; but when once any 
opinion is eſtabliſhed, they never trouble themſelves with en- 
quiring whether the thing be poſſible or not. Hence their 
religion entirely depends upon ancient tradition, which they 
believe without examination. They have no notion of a 
ſupreme Being that influences their happineſs or miſery, but 
hold that every man's good or bad fortune depends upon 
himſelf, The world they believe is eternal, the foul immortal, 
and that it ſhall be again joined to the body, and live eternally 
ſubje&.to the ſame fatigues and troubles as in this preſent life, 
with this difference only, that they ſhall have greater plenty of 
all the neceſlaries of life: even the very ſmalleſt animals they 
imagine will riſe again, and dwell under the earth. They think 
the earth is flat, and that under it there is a firmament like 
our's; and under that firmament. another. earth like our's, in 
which when we have ſummer they have winter; and when we. 
have winter they have ſummer. With regard to future rewards 
and puniſhments, they. believe that in the other world the rich 
will be-poor and the poor will be rich. 

Their notions of vice and virtue are as extraordinary as thoſe, | 
they entertain of God. They believe every thing - lawful that 
procures them the fatisfaftion of their wiſhes and - paſſions, and. 
think that only to be a ſin from which they apprehend danger or. 
ruin; ſo that they neither reckon murder, ſelf- murder, adultery, 


oppretiian,: nor the like, - any wickedneſs: on the contrary, 
| : they 
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they look upon it to be a mortal ſin to ſave any one that is 
drowning, becauſe, according to their notions, whoever ſaves 
him will be ſoon drowned himſelf. They reckon it likewiſe a 
fin to bathe in, or to drink, hot water, or to go up to the 


burning mountains. They have beſides theſe innumerable abſurd. 


cuſtoms, ſuch as ſcraping the ſnow from their feet with a knife, 
or whetting their hatchets upon the road. This may, however, 
be faid, that they are not. the only people who have ridiculous. 
ſuperſtitions. 

Beſides the above-mentioned gods they pay a religious regard 
to, ſeyeral animals, from which they apprehend danger. They 
offer fire at the holes of the fables and foxes ; when fiſhing, 


they intreat the whales or ſea horſes not to overturn their boats; 


and in hunting, beſeech the bears and wolves not to hurt them. 
This was the ſtate of theſe people the firſt years of my being 
amongſt them; but now, by the care of the Empreſs Elizabeth, 
miſſionaries are appointed to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian faith, 
In 1741 a Clergyman was ſent by the ſynod with aſſiſtants and 
every. thing neceſſary for building a church; and inſtructing this 
wild people; which has been attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that not 
only many of them are baptized, but ſchools are alſo erected in 
ſeveral places, to which the Kamtſchadales very readily ſend 


their children: ſo that in a few years we may hope to ſee the 


Chriſtian faith planted in all theſe northern countries, 


* 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of their SHAMANS, er Comjurers, 


Þ HE Kamtſchadgles have none who are profeſſed Shamans, 
or conjurers, as the neighbouring nations have ; but every 
old woman is looked upon as a witch and an interpreter 
of dreams. In their conjurations they whiſper upon the fins of 
fiſhes, the ſweet graſs, and ſome other things; by which means 
they cure diſeaſes, divert misfortunes, and foretel futurity, | 

They are very great obſervers of dreams, which they relate 
to one another as ſoon as they awake in the morning, and 
judge from thence of their future good or bad fortune ; and 
ſome of theſe dreams have their interpretation fixed and ſettled, 
Beſides this conjuration they pretend to chiromancy, and to foretel 
a man's good or bad fortune by the lines of his hand ; but the 
rules which they follow are kept a great ſecret, 


— 


CHAP, XIII. 


of thir CEREMONIES. 


1 HE Kamtſchadales always celebrated three days in the 

month of November, which is hence called the month 
| of Purification, Steller imagines, that this was firſt 
1 | inſtituted by their anceſtors to return thanks to God for all his 
| bleſſings ; but that afterwards, throu gh the ſtupidity of theſe 
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people, it has been perverted by fooliſh *nd ridiculous ceremo- 
nies; and this appears the more probable, becauſe that, after 
their ſummer or harveſt labour is over, they look upon it as a 
fin to do any work, or make any viſits, before this holiday, 
which if any one neglects he is obliged to expiate it at that time, 
if not before, From hence we may ſee that the anceſtors of this 
people were accuſtomed to offer up the firſt fruits of their ſum- 
mer labours to God, and to make merry with one another. The 
northern and ſouthern Kamtſchadales have different ceremonies in 
the celebration of their holidays, which are extremely filly, 
and conſiſt of many ridiculous anticks. I ſhall give a flight 
sketch of one of theſe aſſemblies in the ſouthern Kamt ſchat ba. 
After many ſtrange ceremonies they introduce a little bird and 
a fiſh, which they roaſt upon the coals, and divide amongſt them, 
when every one throws his ſhare into the fire as a facrifice, or 
an offering, to thoſe ſpirits which come to their feaſts ; then 
they boil dried fiſh, the broth of which they pour out before 
their image, and eat the fiſh themſelves ; and then take the 
birch-tree out of the hut, and carrying it to their magazines, 
lay it up there to be kept for the whole year, Thus ends the: 
feſtival. he 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of their FEASTS and DIVERSIONS, 


% 


HEY make feaſts when one village entertains another, 
either upon the account of a wedding, or having had a 
| plentiful fiſhing or hunting, The landlords entertain their 
gueſts with great bowls of opanga, till they are all ſet a vomit- 
| ing; 
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ing; ſometimes they nſe a liquor made of a large muſhroon, 
with which the Ryfians kill flies. This they prepare with the 
juice of epilobium, or French willow. 

The firſt ſymptom of a man's being affected with this liquor 
is a trembling in all his joints, and in half an hour he begins to 
rave as if in a fever; and is either merry or melancholy mad, 
according to his peculiar conſtitution. Some jump, dance, and 
ſing ; others weep, and are in terrible agonies, a ſmall hole ap- 
pearing to them as a great pit, and a ſpoonful of water as a 
lake: but this is to be underſtood of thoſe who uſe it to exceſs ; 
for taken in a ſmall quantity it raiſes their * and makes 
them briſk, courageous, and chearful. 

It is obſerved, whenever they have eaten of this plant, they 
maintain that, whatezer fooliſh things they did, they only obeyed 
the commands of the muſhroon : however, the uſe of it is 
certainly ſo dangerous, that unleſs they were well looked after 
it would be the deſtruction of numbers of them. The Kam!/- 
chadales do not much care to relate theſe drunken frolicks, and 
perhaps the continual uſe of it renders it leſs dangerous to them. 
One of our Coſſacks reſolved to eat of this muſhroon in order 
to ſurpriſe his comrades; and this he actually did, but it was 
with great difficulty they preſerved his life. Another of the 
inhabitants of Kamt/chatka, by the uſe of this muſhroon, ima- 
gined that he was upon the brink of hell ready to be thrown 
in, and that the muſhroon ordered him to fall upon his knees, 
and make a full confeſſion of all the fins he could remember, 
which he did before a great number of his comrades, to their 
no ſmall diverſion, It is related, that a ſoldier of the gar- 
riſon having eaten a little of chis muſhroon, walked a great 
way without any fatigue, but at laſt, having taken too great 
a quantity, he died. My interpreter drank ſome of this 
juice without knowing of. it, and became ſo mad, that it 


was with difficulty that we kept him from ripping open 
his 


3 
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his belly, being, as he faid, ordered to do it by the muſh- 
roon. 

The Kamtſebadales and the Koreks eat of it when they reſolve 
to murder any body; and it is in ſuch eſteem among the Korełi, 
that they do not allow any one that is drunk with it to make 
water upon the ground, but they give him a veſſel to fave his urine 
in, which they drink, and it has the ſame effect as the muſhroon 
itſelf, None of this muſhroon grows in their country, ſo that 
they are obliged to purchaſe it of the Kamt/chadales. Three or 
four of them are a moderate doſe, but when they want to get 
drunk they take ten, 

The women never uſe it; ſo that all their merriment conſiſts 
in jeſting, dancing, and ſinging. Their dance is in this manner: 
The two women that are to dance ſpread a mat in the middle 
of the room, and kneel down upon it oppolite to one another, 
having a little tow in each hand. At firſt they begin to ſing 
very low, moving a little their hands and ſhoulders ; by de- 
grees they raiſe their voice, and encreaſe the motions of their 
bodies, till they are quite out of breath and fatigued. This 
ſtrange, uncouth entertainment, as it appeared to me, ſeemed 
greatly to delight the Kamt/chadales : ſo ſtrongly is every nation 
prejudiced in fayour of its own cuſtoms, 

In their loye-ſongs they declare their paſſion to their lovers, 
their grief, hope, and other affections. The women generally 
compoſe them, and have clear, agreeable voices. Though they 
do not want an inclination for muſick, yet they have no muſical 
inſtrument, except a ſimple ow, and vpoa that they cannot 
play any tune. 


Another of their eee is min other people in 
their ſpeaking, walking, and all other actions. Whenever a 


ſtranger comes to Kamt/chatke they give him a new name, and 
obſerve every thing about him very carefully, which they mimick 
Ee for 


— 
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for their diverſion in all their entertainments. They ſometimes 
ſmoke tobacco, and tell ſtories; all which merriments are 
rally in the night time. They have alſo profeſſed buffoons or 
jeſters; ere is intolerably indecent 2 — 


CHAP. XV. 
Of their FRIENDSHIP, aud HOSPITALITY. 


HEN any one of this country ſeeks the friendſhip 
of another he invites him to his hut, and for his en- 
tertainment dreſſes as much of his beſt victuals as 
might ſerve ten people. As ſoon as the ſtranger comes into the 
hut, which is made very hot for his reception, both he and the 
landlord ſtrip themſelves naked: then the latter ſets before his 
gueſt great plenty of victuals; and while he is eating it the 
- hoſt throws water upon red-hot ſtones, till he makes the hut 
inſupportably hot. The ſtranger endeavours all he can to bear 
this exceſſive heat, and to eat up all the victuals that were 
dreſſed; and the landlord endeavours to oblige his friend to 
complain of the heat, and to beg to be excuſed from. eating all 
up. It is reckoned a diſhonour to the landlord, and a mark of 
'niggardlineſs, if he ſhould be able to accompliſh this. He him- 
felf eats nothing during the whole time, and is allowed to go 
out of the hut; but the ſtranger is not ſuffered to ſtir till he 
acknowledges himſelf overcome. At theſe feaſts they over-eat 
themſelves fo much, that for three days they cannot bear the 
ſight of victuals, and are ſcarce able to move, from repletion. 
When the ſtranger is gorged, and can no longer endure the 


heat, he purchaſes dis difiniffion with preſents of dogs, cloaths, 
or 
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or whatever is agreeable to his landlord ; in return for which he re- 
ceives old rags, and uſeleſs lame curs. This, however, is reckoned 
no injury, but a proof of friendſhip ; and he expects, in turn, 
to uſe his friend in the. fame manner, And if that man, who 
has thus plundered his friend, returns not his viſit in proper time, 
he does not thereby ſave his preſents, for the gueſt pays him a 
ſecond viſit, at which time he is obliged to make him what 
preſents he is able ; but if, either out of poverty or avarice, he 
makes him none, it is looked upon as the greateſt affront, and 
he muſt expect this man always to be his enemy: beſides, it is 
ſo diſhonourable that no body elſe will ever live in friendſhip 
with him afterwards, 

In their banquets they treat their friends in the ſame manner, 
only they do not torment them with heat, nor expect any 
preſents. When they entertain with the fat of feals or whalege 
they cut it out into ſlices; and the landlord kneeling before his 
company, with one of theſe ſlices in one hand and a knife in 
the other, thruſts the fat into their mouths, crying in a furly 
tone, Ta na, and with his knife he cuts off all that hangs out 
of their mouths, after they are crammed as full as they can hold. 
Whoever wants any thing from another may generally obtain it 
upon theſe occaſions ; for it is reckoned diſhonourable for the 
gueſt to refuſe his generous landlord any thing. An inſtance of 
this happened, between a Kamtſcbadale and a newly chriſtened 
Coflack, juſt before I arrived, and was then the common ſubject 
of converſation. The Coflack, according to the cuſtom of that 
country, had a Kamtſchadale to his friend, who he heard was 
poffeffed of a very fine fox-fkin, which he greatly defired, but 
which the Kamt/chadale would by no means part with. The 
Coſſack invited him to his hut, where he entertamed him with 
vaſt plenty of victuals, and by throwing water upon burning-hot 
ſtones made the heat of the hut intolerable to his friend the 
Kamtſchadale, till at laſt he was obliged to beg for mercy. 
Ee 2 | | This 
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This the Coſſack would not grant till he had obtained a promiſe 
of the ſine fox-ſkin, It ſhould ſeem, that this entertainment 
could not be agreeable to the Kamtſchadale: however, he ſeemed 
to be pleaſed with it, and to ſwear that he never thought it 
poſſible to make ſuch a heat, or that the Coſſacks could entertain 
their friends with ſo much reſpect; and declared, that though 
he looked upon his fox-ſkin as an ineſtimable rarity, yet he 
parted from it with pleaſure on that occaſion, and ſhould always 
ener the noble entertainment of his friend. | 


CHAP. XVI. 


. their. COURTSHIP, MARRIAGES, Ge 


* aku a Kamiſchadal = "ge 3 he looks 
1 about for a bride in ſome of the neighbouring vil- 
Ages, ſeldom in his own ; and when he finds one to 
his 3 he diſcovers his inclination to the parents, deſiring 
that he may have the liberty of ſerving them for ſome time: 
this permiſſion he eaſily obtains, and, during his ſervice, he ſhews 
an uncommon zeal. in order to catisfy- them of what he can do. 
Aſter having thus ſerved, he deſires liberty to ſeize his bride ; 


and if he has happened to pleaſe the parents, his bride, and ber 


relations, this is preſently granted; but, if they diſapprove of 
it, they give him ſome. {mall reward for his ſervices, and he de-. 


parts. It ſometimes ; happens. that theſe bridegrooms, without 
diſcovering any thing of thelr intention, engage themſelyes in 


ſervice in ſome ſtrange, village; and though every one ſuſpects 
their deſign, yet no notice BAKED PE fi nee 
** ot "#98 Jos 
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When a obtains the liberty of ſeizing his bride, he 
ſeeks every opportunity of finding her alone, or in the company 
of a few people; for during this time all the women in the vil- 
lage are obliged to protect her; beſides ſne has two or three dif- 
ferent coats, and is ſwaddled round with fiſh nets and ſtraps, ſo 
that ſhe has little more motion that a ſtatue. If the bridegroom 
happens to find her alone, or in company but with a few, he 
throws himſelf upon her, and begins to tear off her cloaths, 
nets, and ſtraps; for to ſtrip the bride naked conſtitutes the 
ceremony of marriage. This is not always an eaſy taſk; 
for though ſhe herſelf makes ſmall refiſtance, (and indeed 
* ſhe can make but little) yet, if there happen to be many 
women near, they all fall upon the bridegroom without any 
metcy, beating him, dragging him by the hair, ſcratching his 
face, and uſing every other method they can think of to prevent 
him from accompliſhing his deſign. If the bridegroom is fo 
happy as to obtain his wiſh, he immediately runs from her, and 
the bride as a proof of her being conquered, calls him back 
with a ſoft and tender voice : thus the marriage is concluded. 
This victory is ſeldom obtained at once, but ſometimes the 
conteſt laſts a whole year ; and after every attempt the bride- 
groom. is obliged to take ſome time to recover ſtrength, and to 
cure the wounds he has received. There is an inſtance of one, 
who, after having perſevered for ſeven ' years, inſtead of ob- 
taining a bride, was rendered N a cripple, the women having 
uſed him ſo barbarouſly. 

As ſoon as the above ceremony is over, he has liberty next 
night to go to her bed, and the day following, without. any ce- 
remony, carries her off to his own village. After ſome time, 
the bride and bridegroom. return to the 'bride's relations, where 


the marriage feaſt is celebrated in the 1 of 
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The bridegroom, his friends, and his wife, viſited the faher- 
in-law in three boats, All the women were in the boats, and 
the men being naked puſhed them along with poles. About one 
hundred paces from the village to which they were going, they 
landed, began to fing, and uſed conjurations with tow faſtened 
upon a rod, muttering ſomething over a dried fiſn's head, which 
they wrapped in the tow, and gave to an old woman to hold, 
The conjuration being over, they put upon the bride a coat of 
ſheep's ſkin, and tied four images about her : thus loaded ſhe had 
difficulty to move. They went again into their boats, and came 
up to the village, where they landed a ſecond time; at this 
landing-place, a boy of the village met them, and taking the 
bride by the hand led her, all the women following. 

When the bride came to the hut, they tied a ſtrap round her, 
by which ſhe was let down the ſtairs, the old woman who car- 
ried the fiſh's head going before her. The head ſhe laid down 
at the foot of the ſtairs, where it was trodden upon by the bride 
and bridegroom and all the people preſent, and then thrown i into 
the fire, 

All the rangers took their places, having firſt ſtripped the 
bride of ſuperfluous ornaments. The bridegroom heated the hut 
and drefied the victuals which they had brought with them, 
and entertained the inhabitants of the village. The next day the 
landlord, entertained the ſtrangers with: great ſuperfluity, who 
on. the third day departed ; the bride and bridegroom only re- 
mained to work ſome time with their father. The ſuperfluous 
dreſs which was taken from the bride was diſtributed among the 
relations, who were obliged to return them preſents of far greater 
value. 

The former ceremonies only relate to a firſt marriage ; for in 
the- marriage of widows, the man .and woman's agreement is 
ſufficient ; but he muſt not take her to himſelf before her ſins 


are 
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are taken away. This can only be done by ſome ſtranger's 
firſt lying with her for once; but as this taking off of ſin is 
looked upon by the Kam ſebadales as very diſhonourable for the 
man, it was formerly difficult to find one to undertake it; fo 
that the poor widows were at a great loſs before our Coſſacks 
came amongſt them; ſince which they have been in no want 
of ſtrangers to take away their fins. Marriage is forbidden only 
between father and daughter, mother and fon ; a ſon-in-law may 
marry his mother-in-law, and a father-in-law his daughter-in- 
law ; and firſt couſins marry frequently. Their divorce is very 
eaſy, conſiſting only in a man's ſeparating beds from his wife: 
in ſuch caſes the man immediately marries another wife, and 
the woman accepts of another huſband, without any further 
ceremony. 

A Kamt/chadale hath two or three wives, with whom he lies 
by turns. Sometimes he keeps them all in one hut, and ſome- 
times they live in different huts. With every maid that he mar- 
ries he is obliged to go through the above-mentioned ceremonies, 
Though theſe people are fond of women, yet they are not fo 
jealous as the Koreki, In their marriages they do not ſeem to 
regard the marks of virginity, Nor are the women more 
jealous ; for two or three wives live with one huſband in 
all harmony : even though he alſo keeps ſeveral concubines, 
When the women go out they cover their faces with a 
fort of veil ; and if they meet any man upon the road, and 
cannot go out of the way, they turn their backs to him, 
and ſtand 'till he is paſſed. In their huts they fit behind a mat 
or a curtain made of nettles ; but if they have no curtain, and 
a ſtranger comes into the hut, they turn their. face to the wall, 
and continue their work. This is to be underſtood of thoſe that 
retain their ancient barbarity ; for ſeveral of them now begin 
to be civilized to a certain degree, though all of them {till 
preſerve a rude harſnneſs in their manner of ſpeaking. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the BIRTH of their CuIIDREN. 


N 1 theſe people are not fruitful, for I could never learn 
that any one man had ten children by the ſame woman, 
Their women, as they fay, have commonly very eaſy births: 
Steller was preſent at the delivery of one of theſe women, who 
went out of the hut about her ordinary buſineſs, and in a quarter 
of an hour afterwards was carrying her child in her arms, without 
any change in her countenance. He likewiſe relates, that he faw 
another woman who was in labour three days, and to his great 
ſurpriſe was at laſt happily delivered of a child, which came 
double, preſenting the hips firſt, The conjurers attributed the 
occaſion of this unnatural poſture to the father, who in the time 
that the child ought to have been born was employed in making 
ſledges, and bending the wood over his knee. Such ridiculous 
cauſes do they aflign for every uncommon effect. The women are 
delivered upon their knees, in preſence of as many people as are in 
the village, without diſtinction of age or ſex; They wipe the new- 
born child with tow, and tie the navel-ſtring with thread made 
of nettles, and then cut it with a knife of flint: they throw 
the placenta to the dogs. They put chewed epilobium upon the 
navel, and wrap the infant in tow inſtead of ſwaddling cloaths : 
then every one careſſes it, taking it in their arms, kiſſing it, and 
rejoicing with the parents. This is the only ceremony which 
they uſe. They can hardly be ſaid to have profeſſed midwives, 
and for the moſt part the mother or neareſt relation performs 
the office, 
The 
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The women, as was mentioned above, who deſire to have 


children, for this purpoſe eat ſpiders. Some child-bed women, 


that they may the ſooner conceive again, eat the navel-ſtring of 
the child, There are others who have as great averſion to having 
children, and procure abortions by different poiſonous medicines, 
in which they are aſſiſted by ſome knowing old women; but this 
can neyer be done, as it is well known, but at the hazard of 
their own lives. There are others, who are ſuch unnatural 
wretches as to deſtroy their children when they are born, or 
throw them alive to the dogs. They uſe likewiſe ſeveral herbs 
and different conjurations to prevent conception. Their ſuper- 
ſtition, alſo, is ſometimes the occaſion of great barbarity ; for 
when a woman bears twins, one of them at leaſt muſt be 
deſtroyed, and ſo muſt a child born in very ſtormy weather ; 
though the laſt can be averted by ſome conjurations. After the 
birth, the women, to recover their ſtrength, make uſe of fiſh 
broth, made with an herb which they call Se; and then in 
a few days return to their ordinary diet. 


. CHAP. XVIII 
Of their DISEASES and REMEDIES. 


IX E principal diſeaſes in Kamtſchatha are the ſcurvy, 
boils, palſy, cancer, jaundice, and the venereal diſtemper. 
| Theſe diſeaſes they think are inflicted upon them by the 

ſpirits that inhabit ſome particular groves, if ignorantly they 

happen to cut any of them down. Their principal medicines 
conſiſt in charms and conjurations, but at the ſame time they do 


not ned the uſe of herbs and roots, For the Fn they uſe a 
Ff certain 
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certain herb which they rub upon their gums, as alſo the leaves 
of the cranberry * and blackberry +. The Coſſacks cure them- 
ſelves with decoctions of the tops of cedar, and by eating wild 
garlick. The good effects of this medicine were felt by all the 
people that were in the Kamt/cthatka expedition, 

Boils are a moſt dangerous diſeaſe in Kamtſchatla, cauſing 
the death of numbers, They are very large, being often two 
and ſometimes three inches over ; and when they break they open 
in about forty or fifty little holes. It is looked upon to be a 
very dangerous caſe, when no matter comes from theſe openings ; 
and thoſe that recover are confined to their beds, ſometimes fix 
and ſometimes ten weeks, The Kamtſchadales uſe raw hare-ſkins 
to bring the matter to a ſuppuration, The palſy, cancer, and 
French diſeaſe, are ſuppoſed to be incurable ; the laſt, they ſay, 
was not heard of before the arrival of the Ruſſians, There is 
likewiſe another diſtemper which they call /u/ſhutch, which is a 
fort of ſcab, that ſurrounds the whole body under- the ribs like 
a girdle, When this does not come to ſuppurate and fall off, 
then it is mortal, and, they ſay, every one muſt have this once 
in his lifetime, as we have the ſmall-pox. Mr. Steller gives a 
more ample account of their diſeaſes and remedies. He relates, 
that they uſe with ſucceſs the ſpunge for drawing out the matter 
in theſe boils. The Coſſacks apply to their boils the remains of 
the ſweet-graſs || after they have extracted their brandy, and this 
often ſucceſsfully reſolves them, 

The women uſe ſea raſberries f to haſten their delivery ; and. 
alſo a ſort of coral, which they make into powder like crab-eyes, 
in a gonorrhea, Againft coſtiveneſs they uſe the fat of the ſea 
wolf; in gripes, pains of the bowels, and colds, they uſe a 


* Vaccinium ramis filiformibus repentibus, foliis ovatis perennantibus. 
t Impetrum. || Spondylium foliolis pinnatifidis. f Species fuci. 
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decoction of the pentaphylladis fruticoſus, and that not without 
ſucceſs. To wounds they apply the bark of the cedar, and with 
this they pretend they can even extract arrows. 

In coſtiveneſs they likewiſe drink the broth of their ſtinking 
fiſh, and in fluxes they eat lac lunz, which is very common in 
this country. For the ſame diſtemper they likewiſe uſe meadow- 
ſweet and tormentilla root. 

Thoſe who have fore throats uſe a decoction of the epilobium, 
which is alſo uſed by women in hard labours. When they are 
bit by a dog, or wolf, they lay the bruiſed leaves of the ulmaria 
upon the wound, drinking at the ſame time a decoction of them: 
this decoction they alſo admininiſter in the belly-ach and ſcurvy. 
The leaves and ſtalks bruiſed they uſe in burns. The decoction 
of this herb mixed with fiſh they uſe alſo in the tooth-ach ; they 
hold it warm in their mouths, and lay a piece of the root upon 
the affected tooth. They uſe a ſpecies of gentian in the ſcurvy, 
and almoſt againſt every diſorder. In the French diſeaſe they 
apply the chamaenchododendros, but ſeldom to any advantage : 
in fluxes they uſe the quercus marina : in ſwellings of the legs 
and ſcurvy, they drink a decoction of the dryas ; and procure 
ſleep by eating the ſeed of the ephedra, They foment their eyes 
with a decoction of ſeramus, | 

The inhabitants of the Lopatka uſe clyſters, which probably 
they learned from the Kuriles: they prepare them from a decoc- 
tion of different herbs, ſometimes with fat and ſometimes with- 
out: this they put into a ſeal's bladder, - faſtening to it any pipe 
which they can procure, and apply it in the common way : this 
medicine is in high eſtcem among them, and uſed in moſh diſ- 
tempers, 

In the jaundice, they * a medicine, which they look upon 
as infallible. They take the roots of the iris ſylveſtris, and 
after cleaning them, beat them in warm water, and apply the 
juice, which they ſqueeze out, as a clyſter, continuing it for 
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two days three times a day : this produces a purging, 121 ge- 
nerally gives great relief. After ſome time, if the cure is not 
completed, they repeat it again. They neither uſe lancets nor 
cupping glaſſes, but with a pair of wooden pincers draw up the 
fkin, and pierce it with an inſtrument of chryſtal made on pur- 
poſe, letting out as much blood as they want. 

In pains of the back they rub the part affected before a fire with 
4 root of the cicuta, being careful not to touch the loins, which 
they ſay would produce ſpaſms, In pains of the joints they place 
upon the part a little pyramid, made of a fungus which grows 
upon the birch-trees, and ſet the top of it on fire, letting it burn 
till it comes to the ſkis, which then cracks, and leaves a wound 
behind that yields a great quantity of matter. The wound they 
cure with aſhes of the fungus, but ſome give themſelves no 
trouble about it at all. The root of the anemonides, or ranun- 
calus, they uſe to hurt or poiſon their enemies; and they likewiſe 
poiſon their arrows with it. | 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the BURIAL of the DE AD, 


HE buriakof the dead, Forts can call throwing them 

to the dogs a burial, is different here from what it is in 

any other part of the world; for inſtead of burning or 
laying the dead bodies in ſome hole, the Kamtſehadales bind a 
ſtrap round the neck of the corps, draw it out of the hut, and 
deliver it for food to their dogs : for which they give the fol- 
lowing reaſons ; that thoſe who are eaten by dogs will drive with 
fine dogs in the other world ; and that they throw them round 


near 
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near the hut, that evil ſpirits, whom they imagine to be the 
occaſion of their death, ſeeing the dead body, may be ſatisfied 
with the miſchief they have done. However, they frequently 
remove to ſome other place, when any one has died in the hut, 
without dragging the corps along with them. 

They throw away all the cloaths of the deceaſed, not becauſe 
they imagine they ſhalt have occafion for them in the other 
world, but becauſe they believe that whoever wears the cloaths 
of one that is dead will certainly come to an untimely end, 
This ſuperſtition prevails particularly among the Kuriles of the 
Lopatkha, who would not touch any thing which they thought 
had belonged to a dead perſon, although they ſhould have the 
greateſt inclination for it. The Coſſacks make uſe of this ſu- 
perſtition to prevent one another ſometimes from felling ready- 
made cloaths, by aſſuring the buyer that they belonged to 
dead perſon, 

After the burial of the dead they uſe the following purifi-- 
cation: Going to the wood they cut ſome rods, of which they 
make a ring; and creeping through it twice, they carry it to 
the wood, and throw it towards the weſt. Thoſe who dragged 
out the body are obliged to catch two birds of one ſort or other; 
one of which they burn, and eat the other with the whole fa-. 
mily. The purification is performed on the fame day; for before 
that they dare not enter any other hut, nor will any body elſe 
enter their's, In commemoration of the dead, the whole family. 
dine upon a fiſh,. the fins of which they burn in the fire. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX, 


HIS chapter in the original contains an account of 

three different dialects of the Kamtſchadales ; which, as 

they are very unintelligible to an Engliſh reader, we 
thought proper to omit, 


c HAP. XXI. 
Of the NATION of te KOREKI. 


S the Koreki and Kuriles agree in moſt of their cuſtoms 
and habits with the Kamtſchadales, we ſhall only take 
notice of thoſe things wherein they differ from them or 

from one another. The Korek;, as is above related, are divided 
into the rein-deer or wandering Kore: ; and thoſe that are fixed in 
one place who live in huts in the earth like the Kamt/chadales, and 
in every other reſpe& indeed reſemble them ; ſo that whatever 
remarks we make are to be underſtood of the wandering Noreli, 
unleſs otherwiſe exprefled, _ 

The fixed Korek live along the coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean, 
from the river Ui as far as the Anadir, and along the 
coaſt of the ſea of Penſcbina round the Penſcbina bay to 
the ridge Nuktchatmnin, out of which the river Nuktchan 
riſes. From theſe rivers they take different appellations, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed one from another. The wan- 
dering Koreki ſojourn with their herds of deer, and extend 


from 
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from the Eaſtern Ocean weſt to the head of the rivers Pen/- 
china and Omolona, north to the Anadir, and ſouth to the rivers 
Leſnaya and Karaga, Sometimes they come even over theſe 
bounds, approaching very near to Kamt/chatka ; but this indeed 
happens very ſeldom, and only when they are afraid of the Tchu- 
kotſkoi, who are their moſt dangerous neighbours. The people 
that they border upon are the Kamt/chagales, the Tebukotſtoi, 
Ukageri, and the Tunguſi or Lamuti. 

The Tcukotſkor ſhould be accounted a race of the Korekzi, which 
in truth they are; if ſo, then it may be ſaid that the country of 
the Koreki is of far greater extent, for the Tchukotſeor poſſeſs 
northward from the river Anadir as far as the Tchukotſkor pro- 
montory. Indeed, thoſe Tebutotſtoi that live north of the river 
Anadir are not ſubject to the empire of Ruſſia, but frequently 
make incurſions upon thoſe that are, both Koreki and Tchukotſtor, 
killing and making them priſoners, and driving off their herds of 
deer. In the ſummer time they fiſh not only in the ſeas near 
the mouth of the Anadir, but even come up the river a great 


way, when thoſe people who are ſubjects to * frequently 
fall into their hands. 


The Korek differ not only in their manners from one another, 
but alſo in the form of their bodies. The wandering Koreki, 
as far as I could obſerve, are of ſmall ſtature, and very lean 
they have ſmall heads, and black hair, which they ſhave every 
day; their face is oval, their eyes ſmall, eyebrows hanging, nofe 
ſhort, mouth large, and their beard black and pointed, which 
they frequently pluck. The fixed Koreꝶi, though not of a very 
hrge ſtature, are however taller than the former, and thicker 
and ſtronger made ; eſpecially thoſe that live towards. the north, 
who reſemble a good deal the Kamtſchadales and Tehukotfhor. 
| There is beſides a very great difference in their cuſtoms 
and habits, The wandering - Koreki are extremely jealous, 
and ſometimes kill their wives upon ſuſpicion only; but when 

any 
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any are caught in adultery, both parties are certainly con- 
demned to death. For this reaſon the women ſeem to take 
pains to make themſelves diſagreeable ; for they never waſh 
their faces or hands, nor comb their hair, and their upper gar- 
ments are dirty, ragged, and torn, the beſt being worn under- 
neath. This they are obliged to do on account of the jealouſy 
of their huſbands; who ſay, that a woman has no occaſion to 
adorn herſelf unleſs to gain the affections of a ſtranger, for her 
huſband loves her without that. On the contrary, the fixed 
Koreki, and Tebulotſtoi, look upon it as the trueſt mark of 
friendſhip, when they entertain a friend, to put him to bed 
with their wife or daughter; and a refuſal of this civility 
they conſider as- the greateſt affront ; and are even capable 
of murdering a man for ſuch a contempt. This happened to 
ſeveral Ruſſian Coſſacks before they were acquainted with the 
cuſtoms of the people, The wives of the fixed Kore endeavour 
to adorn themſelves as much as poſſible, painting their faces, 
wearing fine cloaths, . and uſing -various means to ſet off their 
perſons. In their huts they fit quite naked, even in the 
company of ſtrangers. 

The whole nation is rude, paſſionate, reven geful, * cruel ; 
and the wandering Korek are alſo proud and vain: they imagine 
that no people in the world are ſo happy as themſelves, re- 
garding all the accounts that ſtrangers give of the advantages 
of other countries, as ſo many lies and fables ; for, ſay they, 
« If -you could enjoy theſe advantages at home, what made you 
take ſo much trouble to come to us? You ſeem to want ſeveral 
things which-we have; we, on the contrary, are ſatisfied with 
what we poſſeſs, and never come to you to ſeek any thing”, One 
great reaſon of their pride and haughtineſs may be owing to 
the ſettled or fixed Koreki, who ſhew the greateſt fear and awe 
of them; ſo that if one of their deer-herds ſhould come to a hut 
of the latter, they all run out to meet him, treat him with the 

greateſt 
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greateſt ceremony, and bear every affront. It was never heard 
that the ſettled Korek; did the leaft injury to any of the 
wanderers; and this is ſo firmly believed, that our tax-gatherers 
think themſelves entirely ſafe, when they converſe with thoſe 
who live in huts, if they are guarded by one of the rein- 
deer Koreki ; which may appear very ſtrange, conſidering that 
the ſettled Koreki are much their ſuperiors in ſtrength ; and 
it can only be attributed to that general reſpect which poor 
people pay to the rich: for the poverty of the ſettled Ko- 
reki is ſo great, that they depend upon the others in a great 
meaſure for their cloathing. The rein-deer Korek: call the 
others their ſlaves, and treat them accordingly ; but they behave 
very differently to the Tchuketſeoz, who are ſo terrible to them, 
that fifty of the rein- deer Koreki dare not ſtand againſt twenty 
of theſe ; and if it was not for the protection of the Coſſacks 
of Anadir, the Tchukotſeor would have rooted them out by this 
time, As every nation has ſomething commendable, ſo the Koreki 
are more honeſt and induſtrious than the Kamt/chadales, and ſeem 
to have a greater ſenſe of ſhame. 

It is difficult to form an exact account of the numbers and 
different families of the Korekz, but it is thought that all together 
they are more numerous than the Kamtſchadales. They live in 
ſuch places as abound with moſs for their rein-deer, without re- 
garding the ſcarcity of wood or water: in the winter time they 
can uſe ſnow for water, and for firing moſs or graſs, 'of which 
they have plenty every where. Their manner of living, eſpe- 
cially in the winter time, is ſtill more diſagreeable than that of 
the Kamt/chadales : for being frequently obliged to change their 
habitations, the huts which they come into are all frozen; and 
when they begin to thaw them by the fires, which are uſually 
made of green ſhrubs or graſs, there ariſes a ſmoke, fo per- 
nicious to the eyes, that it is enough to blind a perſon entifety 
in one day, | 
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Their huts are made much in the ſame manner as thoſe of 
other wandering people, but leſs than thoſe of the Calmucks. 
In the winter they cover them with raw deer-ſkins, and in the 
| ſummer with tanned. They have no flooring or ſeparation 
within their huts; in the middle only are four little ſtakes 
driven, between which is their hearth. To theſe ſtakes they 
commonly tie their dogs, which frequently drag the victuals out 
of the kettles while it is drefling ; and notwithſtanding: their 
maſters beat them very ſeverely, they generally come in for 
a ſhare of every piece. A man muſt be very hungry to be able 
to eat with theſe people. Inſtead of waſhing their kettles or 
platters they give them to the dogs to lick, and the very fleſh 
which they tear from the mouths of the dogs they throw again 
into the kettles without waſhing it. 

The Tchukotſkot winter huts are much 'preferable to thoſe of 
the Koreki, being much warmer and more roomy. Several 
families live in the fame hut, all having their proper benches, 
upon which deer-ſkins are ſpread, whereon they fit or ſleep. 
Upon each bench a lamp burns day and night, for which they 
uſe fiſh-oil and a wick of moſs. They have an opening in the 
top, which ſerves for a chimney ; however they are almoſt as 
fmoaky as thoſe of the Korek, but ſo warm, that in the coldeſt 
places the women fit naked. The cloaths which they wear are 
made of rein-deer ſkins, not differing in the leaſt from thoſe 
of the Kamtſchadales, who purchaſe them from the Korekz, 
They feed upon the fleſh of the rein-deer, in which they very 
much abound, ſome of the rich having ten or twenty thouſand ; 
"nay, one of the chiefs was ſaid to have one hundred thouſand : 
but yet they are ſo penurious, that they are ſorry to kill any 
for their own uſe, fatisfying themſelves with ſuch as die natu- 
rally, or are killed by the wolves. Of this carrion, indeed, they 
have plenty; and they are not aſhamed to excuſe themſelves 


from entertaining travellers by telling them that none of their 
deer 
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deer are killed or have died lately. For particular gueſts, 
indeed, they will kill ſome of their ſtock, and at ſuch times only 
they have a hearty meal. They never milk the rein- deer, nor 
know any uſe of milk, They eat their fleſh for the moſt part 
boiled, and what they do not conſume immediately they dry 
with the ſmoke in their huts, One of their principal diſhes is 
called yamgaya, which is made thus ; they put the blood of the 
beaſt mixed with ſome fat into its ſtomach or paunch, which 
they hang up and ſmoke. Our Coſſacks reckon this a great 
delicacy. Beſides, the Kore; eat every other animal except 
dogs and foxes, They uſe, in general, neither herbs, roots, nor 
barks of trees ; but the poor feed on them in time of great 
ſcarcity ; nor will any catch fiſh, except the deer-herds, and 
that very ſeldom, They make no proviſion of berries for the 
winter, but only eat them freſh. in the ſummer. They think 
nothing can be ſweeter than cranberries beat up with the root 
faran and deer's fat. I had an opportunity of ſeeing one of 
their chieftains exceedingly ſurpriſed upon - the firſt fight of 
ſugar, which he took for ſalt ; but taſting it was ſo pleaſed with 
its ſweetneſs, that he begged ſome pieces to carry to his wives: 
but, as he was not able to reſiſt the temptation of ſo delicious 
a rarity, he ate it all up on the road; and when he came 
home to his houſe, although he ſwore to the women that he had 
taſted falt ſweeter than any thing he had ever taſted before, 
yet they would not believe him, inſiſting that nothing could be 
ſweeter than cranberries with deer's fat and lilly-roots, 

They ride only in the winter time on ſledges drawn by rein- 
deer, but never mount upon their backs in the ſummer, as they 
fay the Tungu/fi do. Their ſledges are made about a fathom long: 
the ſides are about four inches thick, but rather thinner at the 
fore part, where they are bent upwards: the two ſide- pieces 
are joined together by ſmall pieces of wood, They yoke two 
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deer before every ſledge. The harneſs is ſomewhat like that 


the right ſide being faſtened to the left ſide of the ledge, and 
Their bridles and reins are ſomething like the collars of horſes, 


but very ſharp, which are uſed as bits to pull them in when 


uſe for reins of the dogs ; the. harneſs of that deer which is on 
that of the deer on the left fide to the right fide of the ledge. 
Upon the deer's forehead they have four little bones, made like teeth, 


they run too faſt; for theſe ſharp bones piercing the ſkin ſtop 
them at once, The right hand deer only has theſe bones; for 
if that is ſtopped, the deer upon the left has not ſtrength to run 
away. The drivers fit near the fore part of the ſledge; and if 
they. want to turn to the right they only draw the rein, but 
when they would turn to the left they beat the right fide of the 
deer. They drive them with a goad, which is about four feet 
long, having a ſharp piece of bone at one end, and at the other 
a hook : with the bone they prick the deer to go forwards, and 
with the hook _ lift up the harneſs when it happens to 
fall down. 

Travelling with rein-deer is much ſwifter than with dogs: 


good cattle will go 150 verſts a day; but you muſt take care to 
feed them frequently, and to ſtop often to allow them to ſtale; 


for you may kill them in one day, or at leaſt make them good 
for nothing. Deer that are uſed for draught are bred to it, as 
horſes. The male they geld, which is done by piercing the 
ſpermatick veſſels, and tying them tight with thongs. The 
rein- deer which the Koreki uſe for draught feed along with 
the others ; and when they want to part them, they drive 
them all home; then crying aloud in a particular manner, the 
draught cattle ſeparate themſelves from the reſt; and if any of 
them ſhould remain, they are beat moſt unmercifully, 

The ſettled Koreki have likewiſe ſome rein-deer, but very 


few, and thoſe ſuch as they only uſe for drawing. The Tchu- 
kot ſhot 


tot ſcoi have great herds, and yet feed for the moſt part upon ſea 
animals. The Koreki would be miſerable if they wanted the 
rein-deer : for they know no way of keeping themſelves alive, 
as they do not underſtand how to catch fiſh ; and if they did, 
could not ſoon provide themfelves with boats, nets, or dogs : 
ſo that the poorer ſort are employed by the richer in feeding 
their deer, for which they receive meat and cloaths; and if they 
have any ſmall ſtock of their own, they are allowed to feed 
them with their maſter's cattle. 

The rein-deer Koreki exchange their deer and deer-ſkins with 
the neighbouring people for the very fineſt furrs, of which they 
have always a large ſtock by them. 

The religion of the Koreki is more abſurd than that of the 
Kamtſchadales, at leaſt that little chief, of whom I had my in- 
formation, ſeemed to have ſcarce any idea of a God; they ſeem 
more to reſpeRt evil ſpirits, which, according to their opinion, 
inhabitthe rivers and woods: this reſpe& ſeems to be owing to their 
fear. The ſettled Koreki acknowledge for their God, the Kuta 
of the Kamtſchadales, They have no fixt time of worſhip 
or offering ſacrifices; but, whenever they pleaſe, they kill either 
a rein-deer or a dog, which they fix upon a ſtake, turning its face 


towards the eaſt, leaving only the deer's head and tongue upon 


the ſtake. They themſelves do not know to whom they make 
theſe ſacrifices, and only uſe theſe words, Vio coing yack ne la lu, 
han he vau; that i is, This to you, and may you ſend us ſome- 
thing that is good, The time of ſacrificing is when they are 
going to paſs any river or waſte, which they think the devils in- 
habit; then they kill one of their deer, and eating the fleſh, 
they faſten the bones of the head upon a pole, which they fx 


oppoſite to the habitation of the ſpirits. When the Korebi are 


afraid of any infectious diſtemper, they kill a dog, and winding 
the guts upon two poles, they paſs between them, 


During 
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During their facrifices their ſhamans or ſorcerers beat a little 
drum like that uſed by the Jatuſſti, and the neighbouring nations. 
Some of the Shamans are reckoned phyſicians, and are thought, 
by beating upon the drum, to drive away diſtempers. In the 
year 1739 I had an opportunity of ſeeing, at the lower Kamt/- 
chatkoi fort, the moſt famous Shaman Carimlacha, who was not 
only of great reputation among theſe wild people, but was alſo 
reſpected by our Coſſacks, for the many extraordinary feats that 


he performed; particularly that of ſtabbing his belly with a 


knife, and letting a great quantity of blood run out, which he 
drank : however this he performed in ſuch an awkward manner, 
that any one, who was not blinded by ſuperſtition, might eaſily 
diſcover the trick, At firſt, fitting upon his knees, and beating 
ſome time upon his drum, he ſtruck his knife into his belly, and 
then, from below his furred coat, he drew out a handful of 
blood, which he eat, licking his fingers. I could not help laugh- 
ing at the ſimplicity of the trick, which the pooreſt player of 
legerdemain would have been aſhamed of. One might ſee him 
ſlip the knife down below his furr, and that he ſqueezed the 
blood out of a bladder which he had in. his boſom. After all 
this conjuration he thought ſtill to ſurpriſe us more by ſhewing us 
his belly all bloody, pretending to have cured the wound which he 
had not made. He told us, that the evil ſpirits appeared to him 
in different forms, and came from different places; ſome came 
from the ſea, others out of the burning mountains; ſome of 
them were very large, and ſome very ſmall ; ſome had no hands, 
and ſome were half burned ; the ſpirits of the ſea were much 
finer dreſſed than the others, and appeared to him as it were in 
a dream, and at ſuch a time they tormented him ſo much, that 
he was almoſt out of his ſenſes. : 

When the ſorcerers pretend to cure any diſtemper by their 


conjurations, ſometimes they order a dog to be killed, at other 
times 
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times to ſet little rods round their huts. When they kill a dog, 
one perſon holds it by the head, another by the tail, and a third 


ſtabs it in the ſide; when it is dead they ſtick it upon a ſtake, 


turning its face towards the neareſt burning mountain. 

Their civil policy is as rude as their religious ; they know 
nothing of dividing the year into months ; they have names 
indeed for the four ſeaſons. They have only names for the four 
cardinal winds, Of the conſtellations they know the Great Bear, 
which they call, in their language, the wild rein-deer ; the 
Pleiades they name the duck's neſt; and the Milky Way the 
ſcattered river, 

The diſtance of places they reckon by their day's Journey, 

which is between 3o and 5o verſts. 

Before they were ſubject to the Empire of Ryfia they never 
had any government or chief magiſtrate among them, only 
thoſe that were rich had ſome ſort of authority over the poor ; 
nor before that did they know any thing of an oath. At preſent, 
inſtead of ſwearing upon the croſs or goſpel, our Coſſacks oblige 
them to hold a muſquet by the barrel, threatening, that whoever 
does not obſerve this oath will certainly be ſhot by a ball. This 
they are ſo much afraid of, that rather than clear themſelves by 
this oath, if guilty, they will confeſs their crime. 

They are quite ignorant of all good manners, not only in com- 
mon compliments, but in receiving ſtrangers, whom they treat 


with an air of ſuperiority. When they entertain their gueſts they 
don't oblige them to over- eat themſelves, as the Kamt/chadales do, 


but give them what they have in ſufficient plenty ; ; their beſt vic- 


tuals is fat meat, and all- theſe barbarous nations are exceſſively 
fond of fat, The Jatuſſti would loſe an eye for a piece of fat 


| horſe fleſh, and the Tchukorſeor for a fat dog. The Fakurſei 
know that the ſtealing of any cattle is puniſhed with the loſs of 
all their goods ; yet, if they have an opportunity, they can't re- 
ſtrain themſelves from ſtealing a fat horſe, comforting themſelves 

amidſt 
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amidſt all their misfortunes, with the pleaſure of having once in 
their life made a delicious meal. | 
_ Amongſtall theſe barbarous nations, excepting the Kamt/chadales, 
theft is reputable, provided they do not ſteal in their own tribe, 
or if done with ſuch art as to prevent diſcovery ;' on the other 
hand, it is puniſhed very ſeverely if diſcovered, not for the theft; 
but for want of addreſs in the art of ſtealing. A 7 chukorftor girl 
cannot be married before ſhe has ſhewn her dexterity 'in this 
way. | | 
Murder is not looked upon as a great crime unleſs it be in 
their own tribe, and then the relations of the murdered gene- 
rally revenge it, but no one elſe takes any notice of it. 

In their marriages the rich match with the rich, and the poor 
with the poor, with little regard either to beauty or any other ac- 
compliſhment. They marry for the moſt part into their own family, 
ſuch as with a firſt couſin, an aunt, or mother-in-law; and, in 
ſhort, with any relation except their own mother or daughter. 
The ceremonies of courtſhip are the ſame as among the Kami 
chadales. Although the bridegroom ſhould be very rich, yet he 
is obliged to ſerve three or five years for his bride; during which 
time they allow them to ſleep together, though the form of 
catching the bride ſhould not be performed, which they leave 
till the marriage be celebrated, and that is done without any 
great ceremony. They have ſometimes two, and ſometimes three 
wives, whom they keep at different places, giving them a herd 
of deer and a keeper, Their greateſt pleaſure is to go from place 
to place and examine their cattle ; and it is ſurpriſing that the 
Koreki, notwithſtanding their herds are ſo numerous, and they 
are quite ignorant of arithmetick, can immediately diſcover the 
leaſt loſs, and even deſcribe all the marks of the deer that is 
miſſing. 

They have a great fondneſs for their children, and breed 


them up from their infancy to labour and oeconomy. T — 
t 
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that are rich, as ſoon as the child is born, ſet apart for him a certain 
number of rein-deer, which however he cannot claim till he comes 
to maturity. The old women give names to the children, with 
the following ceremonies :---They ſet up two little rods, which 
they tie together with threads, to the middle of which they hang 
a ſtone wrapped in a piece of ſheep-ſkin ; then they aſk of the 
ſtone in a muttering voice the name they ſhall give, and running 
over thoſe of ſeveral of their relations, whatever name the ſtone 
ſhakes at they give to the child. The child-bed woman does 
not ſhew. herſelf nor come out of the hut for ten days; if they 
are obliged to remove their habitations during that time, ſhe is 
carried in a covered ſledge. They give their children the breaſt 
till they are three years old and upwards; but they uſe neither 
cradle nor ſwaddling cloaths. 

They carefully attend thoſe who are ſick, and their Shaman, 

or conjurers, treat them in the manner above related; but they 
know nothing of the virtues of drugs or plants. 
They burn their dead in the following manner: Having firſt 
dreſſed them in their fineſt apparel, they draw them with thoſe deer 
which they think were their fayourites to the place where they 
are to be burned, Here they erect a great pile of wood, into 
which are thrown the arms of the deceaſed and ſome houſhold 
furniture, ſuch as their ſpear, quiver and arrows, knives, hatchets, 
kettles, &c. Then they ſet fire to the pile; and while it is 
burning, kill the deer that drew the corps, upon which they 
feaſt, and throw the fragments into the fire. 

They celebrate the memory of the dead only once, and 
that a year after their death, All the relations then aſſem- 
ble; and taking two young rein-deers that have never been in 
the draught, and a great many.deers' horns, which they have 
been collecting through the whole year for that purpoſe, they 
go to the place where the body was burned, if near, or if at a 
diſtance, to ſome other high place, where they kill the deer.; 
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and the Shaman, driving the horns into the earth, pretends that 
he ſends a herd of deer to the dead. After this they return 
home, and in order to purify themſelves, they paſs between two 
rods which are fixed in the ground ; the Shaman, at the ſame 
time beating them with another, conjures the dead not to take 
them away. * _ 

In all other cuſtoms and ceremonies they agree with the 
Kamtſchadales; as in making war, which is generally by ſur- 
priſing their enemies. Their arms conſiſt in bows, arrows, and 
ſpears, formerly pointed with bones or flint. Their women are 
employed in drefling their furrs, making cloaths and ſhoes, 
The Koreki women, indeed, are employed in cookery, which 
. thoſe of Kamt/ſchatka are not, 
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CHAP, XXII 


ACCOUNT of be Nation of the KURILES. 


HE manners of the Kuriles reſemble thoſe of the Kamt/- 
chadales ſo much, that we ſhould have taken no notice 
of them ſeparately if their external appearince and lan- 

guage were not very different. We can give no account of their 

origin more than of the other inhabitants of Kam?/chatkha. 
Theſe people are of a ſmall ſtature, black haired, round viſaged, 
ſomewhat ſwarthy, and withal more well-favoured than any of 
their neighbours. Their beards are thick, and their whole body 
is covered with hair, in which they particularly differ from all 
the other Kamt/chadales, The men- ſhave their heads as far 
back as the crown, allowing the other hair to grow to its full 
length. This cuſtom they have probably taken from the Ja- 
paneſe, with whom they have ſome commerce, The women 
only cut the fore part of their hair, that it may not fall into their 
eyes. The lips of the men are blackened about the middle; the 
women's are entirely black, and ftained round ; their arms are 
likewiſe ſtained with different figures as far as the elbows. This 
cuſtom they have in common with the Tchukorſeor and Tunguſi. 
Both men and women wear ſilver rings in their ears, which 
they get from the Fapaneſe. | 3:69 
Their cloaths are made of the ſkins of ſea fowls, foxes, ſea 
beavers, and other ſea animals; and are generally compoſed of 
the ſkins of very different creatures, ſo that it is rare to ſee a 
whole ſuit made of the ſame ſort of ſkins, The faſhion reſembles 
| H h 2 more 
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more that of the Tungu/i, than the Kamtſchadales. Though 
they are ſo little regardful of uniformity in their own ceuntry 
cloathing, they are very proud to acquire ſuch as are made of 
cloth, ſerge, or ſilk, particularly thoſe of a ſcarlet colour; but 
ſo little care do they take of them when they have got them, 
that they will wear them when employed about the dirtieſt 
| work. 

Their huts are much the ſame as thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, 
only they keep them a little cleaner, covering generally the floor 
and walls with mats made of graſs. They feed for the moſt part 
upon ſea animals, and very little upon fiſh, 

They are as ignorant of a deity as the Kamt/chadales, In 
their huts they have idols made of chips or. ſhavings curiouſly 
- curled, Theſe idols they call Ingool, and are faid to. venerate 
them in ſome degree, but whether as good or evil ſpirits I 
never could learn. They facrifice to them the firſt animal 
which they catch, eating the fleſh themſelves, they hang up the 
ſkin before the image; and when they change their huts they leave 
the ſkin and the idol. there. If they make any dangerous voyage 
they take their idol along with them; which, in caſe of imminent 
danger, they throw into the ſea, expecting by this method to 
pacify the ſtorm ; and with, this protector they think themſelves 
fafe in all their excusſfions. 

They travel in the ſummer time in boats, in the winter in 
ſnow ſhoes, The men are employed in catching of ſea animals, 
the women in ſewing, during the winter ; but in the ſummer 
they go-out with their huſbands to hunt. 

They are more, civilized than the neighbouring people, 
being ſteady honeſt, and peaceable; their way of ſpeaking is 
foft and modeſt; they have a reſpect for old people, and an 
affection for each other, particularly their relations. It is a 
pleaſure to. ſee with what hoſpitality they receive ſuch as 
come to viſit them from other iſlands :. thoſe that come in 
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boats, and thoſe that receive them from the huts, march in 
great ceremony, dreſſed in all their warlike accoutrements, ſhak- 
ing their ſwords and ſpears, and bending their bows, as if they 
were going into an engagement, and dancing up to each other 
till they meet, ſhewing the greateſt ſigns of delight, embracing and 
hugging one another, and ſhedding tears of joy. The people of 
the huts then carry the viſitants into their habitation, where they 
entertain them in the beſt manner, ſtanding and hearing them 


relate all the adventures that have happened to them in their 


voyage. The honour of this relation is reſerved for the oldeſt, 
who is always the orator ; he informs them of every thing that 
has happened ſince the laſt meeting, how they have been em- 
ployed, how they lived, where they travelled, whom they ſaw, 
what good fortune or misfortune has happened to them, who have 
been ſick, or who are dead. This relation 2—— continues 
for three hours. When the ſtranger has ended, the oldeſt of 
the people who are viſited gives him an equal information of every 
thing that has happened to them. Before this the reſt muſt not 

to one another; then, according as circumſtances are, they 
either condole with, or congratulate, each other, and finiſh the 
entertainment with eating, dancing, ſinging, and telling of 
ſtories. 

In their courtſhips, marriages, and the education of children, 
they differ very little from the other Kamrſchadales, They have 
two or three wives, with whom they never publickly ſleep, but 
ſteal to them privately in the night time. They have an extra- 
ordinary way of puniſhing adultery : the huſband of the adulte- 
reſs challenges the adulterer to a combat, which is performed in 
the follow ing manner: both the combatants are ſtripped quite 
naked, and the challenger gives the challenged a club about three: 


feet long, and near as thick as one's arm ;. then the challenger is- 


obliged to receive three ſtrokes upon his back from the challenged, 
who then returns him the club, and is treated in the ſame man- 


ner 5; 
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ner; this they perform three times, and the reſult is generally 
the death of both the combatants: but it is reckoned as great 
diſhonour to retuſe this combat, as to refuſe an invitation to a 
duel among the people of Europe. If any one prefers his life or 
ſafety to his honour, the adulterer then is obliged to pay to the 
huſband of the adultereſs whatever he demands, either in ſkins, 
cloaths, proviſions, or other things, 
The women have a harder time in child-bearing than the 
 Kamtiſchadales, for they fay, the Kuriles women do not recover 
after child-bearing for three months, The midwives give names 
to the children when they are born, which they always keep. If 
they have twins they deſtroy one. 

Such as die in the winter they bury in the ſnow ; but in the 
ſummer they are buried in the carth, Self-murder is as _ 
here as among the Kamt/chagales. 
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CONQUEST of Kamſthatka. 
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CHEST. 4 


Of the fit DISCOVERIES made of Kamtſchatka, and the 
Planting of Ruſſian Colonies there. 


KN H O' the Ruffan territories upon the Frozen Ocean, 

T 5 from the river Lena eaſt to the river Anadir, were 
4 9 > of prodigious extent, yet it was judged proper to 
NK give orders to every commiſſary to inform himſelf of 
the countries beyond the Anadir, and to endeavour to bring the 
inhabitants under ſubjection. By this means a knowledge of 
Kamt/chatka, and of the different people who inhabit it, was 
long ago obtained; eſpecially ſince the Koreki, which live 

| upon. 
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upon the Penſcbinſta and Olutorſeoy ſeas, came from Anadir, and 
had communication with the inhabitants of Kamtſchatha, to 
whoſe country they frequently travelled. But we have ſtill no 
authentick account who was the firſt Ruſſian that diſcovered 
theſe places: there is, it ſeems, a tradition of one Theodot, who 
for the ſake of trade went into Kamt/chatka as far as the river 
Nicula, which river is now called after him, Theodotoſbine. They 
pretend, that he went out of the river Bova into the Frozen 
Ocean with ſeven boats; that, being ſeparated from the reſt by 
a ſtorm, he was driven to Kamt/chatka, where he paſſed the win- 
ter; that the next ſummer, going round the Kuriſſtaya Lopat ta 
through the Penſcbinſta ſea, he arrived at the river Teghil, where 
he and all his company were murdered by the Koreki, which 
diſaſter was occaſioned by their having ſeen one of the Ruffians 
kill another with fire arms; for the Koreki upon obſerving the ef- 
fe& of theſe weapons at firſt eſteemed the Ruſſians as ſome ſuperior 
beings ; but perceiving them to be mortal, they were glad to free 
themſelves from ſuch dangerous neighbours, This tradition is 
confirmed by the account of one Simeon Deſpnef; who relates, 
that their voyage was very troubleſome, and that they were 
driven at laſt upon that promontory to the eaſt of the river 
Anadir : however, all this ſeems to be very uncertain, There 
is likewiſe an acconnt, that in the year 1660 they recovered a 
woman who had been carried away from Yakutſti by the Korek:, 
and who related, that Theodot, with one of his companions died 
there of the ſcurvy ; that others of them were murdered ;- and 
that the remainder, who eſcaped in boats, were never heard of. 
The Kamtſehadales acknowledge that ſome winter huts upon the 
river Nicula were built by Ruſfians, 

All theſe different reports may eaſily be reconciled, if 
we ſuppoſe that Theodot and his companions were loſt between 
Anadir and 'Olutorſkoy. They had wintered in Kamt /chatha, 


upon the river Teghi/; whence in returning to Anadirfe over 
land, 
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land, he died upon the road, and his companions were either 
murdered or loſt, However, at any rate, this diſcovery was 
of no great conſequence to the intereſt of the empire, as 
no information of the country was thereby obtained; ſo that 
the firſt diſcovery of Kamt/chatka may be attributed to the 
Coſſack Artlaſof. 

This Ataſof was ſent from Fakutſei to the fort Anadirſe in 
the year 1697. He was ordered to ſee if he could diſcover 
new countries, and bring them in ſubjection to the empire of 
Rufjia, by the aſſiſtance of the Koreki Tukageri, who lay near Ana- 
dirſe. In the year 1698 he ſent out one Luke Moroſtoi, with 
ſixteen Koreki, in order to gather in the taxes at the moſt diſtant 
places; who at their return reported, that they had not only been 
among the Koreki, but even within four days journey of Kamt/chat- 
ka ; that they had taken one of their little forts, and had got a let- 
ter written in a language which no body could underſtand, Upon 
this, Atla/of, with ſixty Coſſacks and as many Tukageri, marched 
into the country of Kamtſchatka, in order to make diſcoveries, and 
to prevail upon them to pay tribute, which he by fair methods ob- 
tained from the Ack/anſes, but the fort Talgſti he reduced by force. 


After this, as relate, he divided his company into two corps ; 
the one of which he ſent to the Eaſtern Ocean, under the command 


of Luke Moroſtoi, and with the other he in perſon went towards the 
Penſchinſka ſea. Upon the Pallana his allies, the ukager?, rebelled 
againſt him, killed three of his Coffacks, and wounded Az/afof him- 
{elf and fifteen others; however he overcame the 7#kageri, and 
killed them all. Notwithſtanding this misfortune he purſued his 
journey ſouthwards, Upon the river Teghi/ he joined the party 
under Moroſtoi, and exacted tribute from the people that lived 
upon the Napan, Kigil, Itcbe, Sintche, and Haruſof, and reſcued 
a Japaneſe priſoner that he found among the Kami ſcbadales. 
Returning from the river Jtche he went to the river 
Kami ſchata, where he built the upper Kamtſebattoi fort, 
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and left in it Potap Sirukef, with fifteen Coflacks, Arlaſof 
returned from this journey to Fakutſer the ad of Fuly 1700, and 
brought along with him the Japaneſe he had reſcued, and the 

Kamtſchatka tribute, which conſiſted of 3200 fables, ten ſea bea- 
vers, ſeven pieces of beavers ſkins, four otter ſkins, ten grey foxes, 
and 191 red foxes; and 440 fables on his own account. With 
this tribute he was diſpatched to Moſcow, where, for his ſer- 
vices, he was made Chief of the Coſſacks at Fakutſer, and was 
ordered to return again to Kamtſchatka, and to take along with 
him from Tobolſea, Jeniſti, and Fakutfhi, 100 Coſſacks. Or- 
ders were ſent to Tobolſta to furniſh them with ſome ſmall can- 
non, colours, a drummer, arms, and ammunition, However 
Atlaſof was prevented from this expedition before the year 
1706 ; for in the year 1701, upon the river Tunguſ, he plun- 
dered a boat with Chineſe goods, belonging to Logan Dobrini, 
whoſe ſervant petitioned againſt him, at the Chancery of Ja- 
kutſer, for which he and ten of the principal robbers were put 
in priſon; and in the year 1702 Michael Zinoveef, who had been 
chere formerly, was ſent chief of this expedition, 

All this time the Coſſack Potap Sirukef lived quietly in the 
fort of Kamt/ſchatka, and for three years received no injury from 
the inhabitants: for he did not demand any tribute, but only traded 
with them like a merchant. At laſt they determined to leave the 
fort; but on their return to Anadrrſe, he and all his companions 
were ſet upon and killed by the Koreki, His ſucceſſor appears to 
have been Timothy Cobelof, who is reckoned the firſt governor of 
Kamtſchatka, In his time a fort was built upon the river Karakeef, 
about half a verſt diſtant from the firſt, He built winter huts upon 
the river Ylofka, and gathered voluntary tribute upon the river 
Kamtſchatka, and upon the Penſehinſta and Beaver ſea coaſt ; with 
which he returned, in the year 1704, to Fakutfei. At the fame 
time a party of the Anadir ſet Coffacks, under the command of 
Andrew Kutin, built ſeven winter huts upon the river Tata, which 

falls 
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falls into the Eaſtern Ocean, and began to gather taxes from 
the neighbouring Korekz, 

Michael Zinoveef, ſent in place of Atlaſof from Fakutſ/hi, 
ſucceeded Cobelof; which place he held 'till he was relieved 


by Koleſof, in the year 1704. In his time he made books of 


tribute, in which the names of the Kamtſchadales were inſerted ; 

he tranſported the winter huts to a more convenient place, built 

a little fort upon the great river, and having brought things into 

tolerable order, he returned to Jatuſſti with his tribute. Kole- 
fof arrived there in the harveſt 1704, and continued to the year 
1706 ; for the Outori killed two perſons on their journey that 

were appointed to relieve him, viz. Vaſili Protopopof in 1704, 

and Viſili Shelcocoſnicof in 1705. In his time was the firſt expe- 

dition undertaken againſt the Kuriles, about twenty of whom 
they brought back with them, and drove all the reſt away. He 

carried all his tribute ſafe to Fakutſez, notwithſtanding he was 
way-laid at the fort Kaſuki, upon the river Pingin, by the 
Koreki, but he retired to another little fort called Aklanſer, 
where he lived about fifteen weeks, till the winter way became 
paſſable, During this time the Koreki of Kaſuk: tried ſeveral times 
to ſurpriſe him, but he was defended by the inhabitants of Ack/an- 
foi. Here Kolgſef met ſeven people that were ſent with preſents 
and ammunition to the fort of Kamt/chatka ; as he was in great want 
of the latter, for their ſecurity he added to them thirteen of his own 
party, and gave the command to Simon Lomgaf, whom he ordered 

likewiſe to gather tribute round the three Kam?/chatka forts, 
At the departure of Vifili Kolefof all the tributary Kamt/chadales 


were tolerably quiet; but afterwards, when Theodore Anqudenof , 


was commiſſary in the upper fort, Theodore Yaregin in the lower 
fort, and Demetrie Yaregin upon the Great River, the inhabi- 
tants of the Great River rebelled, burned the fort, and mur- 
dered all the inhabitants: at the fame time five tax-gatherers 
were killed upon the Beaver Sea. The reaſon of their rebellion 
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perhaps might be, that the taxes were gathered with ſeverity, 
which was the more intolerable, as formerly they had never been 
accuſtomed to pay any, and therefore endeavoured, by the murder 
of their oppreſſors, to recover their ancient liberty: beſides, they 
imagined that theſe Ryfians might be themſelves ſome runaways, 
as they had never obſerved any new faces among them ; they hoped 
too, that the Koreki and Olutores would prevent the arrival of new 
recruits from the Anadirſe, as they heard that they had murdered 
two commiſfaries, with the Coflacks under their command ; how- 
ever they were deceived in their hopes, for a great many of them 
were killed by their future conquerors, and their numbers very 
much reduced, | 

All this while the Coſſacks were obliged to be very much upon 
their guard, and keep themſelves cloſe in their forts. In the 
year 1705 Atlaſe was freed from priſon, and ſent commiſſary 
to Kamt/chatka, with full authority, the ſame as he was inveſted 
with in the year 1701. The abſolute power of puniſhing with 
rods, or even the knout, was no otherwiſe circumſcribed than by 
a recommendation to do ſtrict juſtice, and to treat the Rami ſchadales 
in particular with lenity and tenderneſs. He went from Jakutſhi 
accompanied by a great number of Coſſacks, furniſhed with war- 
like ſtores, and two pieces of braſs cannon ; but ſo far did he for- 
get the favourof the pardon he had obtained for his former robbery, 
and diſregard his new inſtructions, that before he arrived at Ana- 
dirſk he began to exerciſe his cruelty upon thoſe that were 
under his command, and became ſo intolerable that they ſent a 
petition thence againſt him to Fakutſhs. Notwithſtanding this 
he arrived ſafely at Kamtſchatka in the month of Fuly 1707, 
and took the chief command over all the commiſſaries that were 
there. 

In the month of Auguſt he ordered one John Taretin, with 
ſeventy Coſſacks, to march againſt the rebels who had killed the 


tax- gatherers upon the Beaver Sea. He met with no oppoſition 
before 
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before the 27th of November, in his whole march from the 
upper fort to Awatſcha, but coming near the bay of Auachin- 
Fay, which is called at preſent the haven of Peter and Paul, 
they were met in the evening by 800 Kamtſchadales, who 
thought themſelves fo certain of overcoming the Coſſacks, that 
they reſolved not to kill but take them all priſoners, every one 
being furniſhed with a rope to bind them. 

The next day Taretin went to the bay of Atwatchinſbay, 
where he found all the boats and veſſels of the rebels ; but they 
had hidden themſelves in the woods on each fide of the road ; 
and allowing the headmoſt to paſs they ruſhed out upon the 
middle from both fides. The Coffacks defended themſelves 
ſo well, and fought ſo obſtinately, that great numbers of the 
rebels were killed, and the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight; fix of 
the Coſſacks were ſlain, and ſeveral wounded, There were only 
three Kamt/chadales taken priſoners. After this action the in- 
habitants continued in a ſtate of rebellion *till the year 1731. 
From this expedition the Coſſacks returned to the upper fort 
with what tribute they had gathered, and ſome hoſtages. Hi- 
therto the government of Kamtſchatka had been in tolerable 
order, and the Coſſacks preſerved a regard for their commanders ; 
but afterwards they began to commit great irregularities, plun- 
dering the inhabitants, ſeizing their perſons, and murdering others, 
in defiance of the governor. 
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Of the Mur of the Cossacks, and their Diſcovery of the 
Iſlands lying between Kamtſchatka and Japan. 


H E Coſſacks were diſſatisfied with Atlaſof. This diſcon- 
tent, encreaſing by his continued ill conduct and their own 
licentiouſneſs, made them reſolve to deprive him of the 

command, which they did in December 1707 ; and they wrote 
to Fakutſki, in their own vindication, that he gave them none 
of thoſe proviſions which were gathered from the Kamtſcbhadales, 
for their ſuſtenance ; for they being otherwiſe employed in the 
fiſhing time, than in catching fiſh, muſt ſtarve, unleſs the go- 
vernor would ſupply them from the publick ſtores, which they 
charged him with embezzling for his own private advantage. 
They alſo accuſed him of having taken bribes to let the hoſtages 
go, which rendered the natives ſo inſolent, that the tax-ga- 
therers upon the Penſchinſta ſea were obliged to fave them- 
ſelves by flight. To this they added his cruel treatment of Da- 
niel Belatof ; and that, when the other Coffacks begged of him 
that he would not cut and flaſh any of them in his paſſion, but 
puniſh them as his orders directed in caſe they were found guilty, 
he replied, that if he was to kill them all he ſhould not be 
puniſhed for it: they beſides repreſented, that he endeavoured 
even to irritate the natives againſt the Coſſacks; for having called 
ſome of the principal people of the former, he told them, he 
had wounded that Coſſack becauſe he and others would have 
forced him to take the bread and proviſions from them, their 
wives, and children; upon which the Kamtſebadales in that 


neighbourhood left the place, and killed three Coſſacks; that he 
had 
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had taken to his own uſe moſt of the goods that were ſent from 
Fakutſei to make preſents of to the natives; and that he had 
compelled one of the Kamtſchadales to give him a black fox- 
ſkin for his own uſe, which the faid native had deſigned to 
pay in as a tribute, 

This accuſation of their's, though it may be a proof of their 
former mutinous diſpoſition, yet gives us room to believe that a 
great deal of what they alledged was true, he being a man of 
a very bad character and conduct, and exceedingly avaricious, as 
appeared by the great riches he had amaſſed in fo ſhort a time: 
but it is ſcarce credible that he ſhould endeavour to irritate the 
natives againſt his own people, on whoſe protection the ſafety 
of his own life depended ; for the intended murder of the tax- 
gatherers upon the Penſchinſta ſea was more to be attributed 
to their own oppreſſion of the natives than to any miſrepreſen- 
tation of Atlaſeſ, as it appeared they threatened to kill ſome 
Kamtſchadales, who inſiſted on paying but one fable inſtead 
of two. - of 

They conferred the command on Simeon Lomyof, impriſoned 
Atlaſof, and confiſcated all his effects to the treaſury, which 
conſiſted of 1234 fables, 400 red foxes, 14 grey foxes, and 
7 5 ſea beavers, beſides a great number of other furrs. Atlaſof eſ- 
caped, and fled to the lower fort, of which he endeavoured to ob- 
tain the command, but was prevented by the commiſſary Theogore 
Taregin. During theſe confuſions, the petition that was ſent againſt 
Atlaſof reached Jakutſti. The governor, fearing that the diſ- 
fentions and differences between Atlaſef and the Coſſacks might 
occafion the loſs of Kamiſchatka, ſent to court for farther di- 
rections; and in the interim diſpatched Peter Tcherekof, with fifty- 
five Coſſacks, two pieces of cannon, and ammunition, While 


Tcherekof was upon the road, advice was brought from Kamt/- 


bat ia that the Coflacks had taken the command from Atlaſof : 
upon which orders were ſent after Tcherekof, to examine ſtrictly 


into 
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into all this affair, and tranſmit his report to the Jakutfti Chan- 
cery, by the commiſſary Simeon Lamyof for their reſolution, and 
that by the ſame hand he ſhould likewiſe ſend all the taxes which 
were gathered. But Tcherekef had left Anadirſ before this 
order arrived, and, as the road from thence to Kamtſchatha was 
dangerous, the meſſenger durſt not go any farther, for the tra- 
velling along the Olotorſti and Penſebinſta ſeas was fo very un- 
fafe that on the 2oth of -Fuly 1709, notwithſtanding Teheretof's 
force, they were fallen upon in the day-time, their ſtores and 
baggage were plundered, ten of them killed, and the reſt ſur- 
rounded till the 24th, when they made a bold puſh, and fought 
their ö com- 

J. 
9 the government of Tcherekof two things happened 
that deſerve notice: 1ſt, The unfortunate expedition of the 
Coflack Lieutenant Jobn Haritonef with forty men againſt the 
rebels upon the North-Eaſt River, who fell upon him in great 
numbers, killed ten of his people, and wounded moſt of the 
reſt, whom they likewiſe kept beſieged four weeks. 2d, A 
bark from Japan being caſt away on the Beaver ſea coaſt, Tebe- 
rekof went with fifty men and reſcued four of the Japaneſe from 
the natives, whom on that occaſion he reduced to obedience, as 
alſo the inhabitants round the rivers Jupinef and Oftrova, and 
obliged them to pay their tribute. 

In the month of Auguſt, when Toherekof returned to the 
upper Kamtſchatka fort, he found the Lieutenant Myeronof, who 
was ſent to relieve him; ſo that at this time there were three 
chicfs at Kamt/chatka, namely, Atlaſof, Tcherekof, and Mie- 
- <a Teherekof had delivered up to Mieronsf the command, 
he left the upper Kami ſcbatłoi fort in the month of October, and 
taking with him the tribute he had gathered, with a proper convoy, 


marched to the lower fort, where he reſolved to winter, and in 
the 
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the ſummer to fail through the Penſebinſea ſea, Joſeph Mie- 
ronof came likewiſe to the lower fort upon the 6th of December, 
to give orders concerning the building boats for carrying off 
the tribute; and having left proper directions for this purpoſe with 
Alexi Alexander, he ſet out with Tcherekof to the upper fort, 
on the 23d of January 1711: but he was murdered on the 
road by the twenty Coflacks who were his convoy, In the 
mean time thirty-one of the others went to the lower fort, 
where they killed Atlaſof. The heads of this mutiny were 
Daniel Anfiforof and John Koſoroſeis, who ſhared the goods 
ef thoſe they put to death; and inviting all the reſt to join 
with them, their number increaſed to ſeventy-five, All At- 
laſof furrs and goods which were carried to Teghil they 
brought back, ſeized on all the ſtores which were got ready 
for Tcherekof 's voyage, and deſtroying the fails and cordage 
returned to the upper fort on the 2oth of March. 

On the 17th of April in the fame year, theſe mutineers 
ſent a petition to Fakutſei, confeſſing the murder of Tebe- 
rekof and Mieronof, without mentioning that of Atlaſof. In this 
petition they endeavoured to excuſe their conduct, by accuſing 
theſe commiſſaries of tyranny and avarice, and charging them 
with having embezzled the effects of the government, and pur- 
chaſing goods upon their own account, from which they received 
incredible profits ; and that they had treated both the natives and 
Coſſacks with great ſeverity, to avoid which they were obliged 
to give them up their beſt effects, and to receive their ſalary 
in what goods they thought fit to allow them, and thoſe taxed 
at what price they pleaſed ; which oppreſſion they exerciſed in 
confidence that no petitions againſt them would ever reach Ja- 
kutſki, To this petition they joined a liſt of the effects of che- 
rekof and Mieronof, which they had found: Tcherekof”s conſiſted 
of 500 red foxes, and 20 ſea beavers ; Mierongf s, of 800 ſables, 
400 brown foxes, and 30 ſea beavers, b. £1652 (20333 Of 
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Ibis year in the ſpring, the ſeventy-five perſons before men- 
Gabel marched againſt the rebels, and built a fort upon the Great 
River, thinking to merit their pardon by ſo eſſential a piece of 
ſervice as the reduction of that diſtrict, On the iſt of April they 
deſtroyed a fort of the Kamtſchadales, which lay between the 
rivers Biſtroy and Goltſofka, where now the Ruffian fort Bolſ- 
cheretſeoi ſtands, There they remained without any diſturbance 
from the Kamtſchadales till May; on the 22d the Kamt/- 
chadales and Koreki came in boats down the Great River in ſuch 
numbers that they threatened to ſmother them with their caps with- 
out uſing any other arms, On the 23d of May, the Coflacks, after 
having performed divine ſervice, for they had a prieſt along with 
them, made a fally with one half of their party, and firing upon the 
Kamtſcbadales ſeveral times, killed great numbers of them: how- 
ever they continued the fight till the evening, when at laſt the 
Coſſacks obtained the victory. Such numbers of the rebels were 
killed and drowned in this engagement, that the river was full 
of dead bodies; but the Ryffians had only three men killed, and 
ſome few. wounded, This ſucceſs was followed by the ſub- 
jection of all the villages and forts upon the Great River, who 
conſented to pay their tribute as before, They went into the 
country of the Kuriles, and even unto the firſt iſland; all the 
inhabitants of which they likewiſe made tributary, This was 
the firſt time that any Ruſian * been upon either of theſe 
iſlands, 

In the year 1711, Vaſile Savaſtianef was ſent to ſucceed Mie- 
rono /; for they had no account yet of his having been murdered, 
nor had they any knowledge at Jalutſſti of the fate of the other 
commiſſaries. Savaſtianof gathered the taxes about the upper 
and lower forts : Anſiforof, the head of the mutineers, had done 
the ſame upon the Great River, and came to the lower 
fort pretending to have returned again to his duty ; however he 


came accompanied with ſuch. a ſtrong party that he was in no 
danger 
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danger of being called to account for his mutiny, but was ſent 
as tax-gatherer to the Great River, As he returned towards the 
Penſchinſka ſea, he reduced to obedience the rebels upon the rivers 
Konpackova and Worof5ki, and obliged them to pay the tribute, 
which they had refuſed for ſome time. He was ſurpriſed by the 
rebels upon the river Awalſeba in the month of February 1712: 
When he with 2 5 Coſſacks came among them, they received him 
in a large hut, built on purpoſe, with a private entry under it. 
They made him very rich preſents, promiſed to pay the full 
tribute, and gave hoſtages as an earneſt of their ſincerity : but 
the following night they ſet fire to the hut, and burned both 


the Ruffians and their own hoſtages together; who were ſo irri- 


tated againſt the Rufians, that when the people called to them 
to come out of the hut, they begged that they would have no 
regard to them, but burn the Coſſacks by any means. 

The puniſhment of the murderers of Anſiforof deterred the 
natives from the like attempts, and procured a laſting ſecurity to 
the tax-gatherers, A party was ſent out to catch the murderers 
where they could find them : at this time there was one man 
taken, who being put to the torture confeſſed not only the 
murder of the three commiſſaries, but likewiſe a great many 
other dangerous deſigns, as that they reſolved to deſtroy the 
upper and lower forts of Kamtſchatka, murder the governor 
Shepetkof, plunder the fort of all the goods, and fly to the 
iſlands ; but they were prevented in this by the great number 
of Coflacks which they found, 

Shepethof, giving the command to Conſtantine Keſerof, left 
Kamtſchatka on the 8th of June 1712, and failed with the 
tribute which he had gathered over the Olutorſkoy ſea, and up 
the river of the ſame name as far as it was navigable for boats. 


Then he was obliged to fortify himſelf againſt the attacks of 


the Olutores, who on the road had ſeveral times fallen upon 
Kk 2 him, 
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him. He continued in this little fort till the gth of January 
1713, with 84 Coſſacks. In the mean time he ſent to Ana- 
dirſe for a reinforcement, and carriages to tranſport the tribute. 


There were ſent him 60 Coffacks, and a great number of rein- 
deer; with which he ſet out, and arrived ſafe at Jakulſti in 


the month of January 1714. This was the only tribute which 
had arrived ſafe, upon account of the confuſions, ſince the year 
17%. It amounted in all to 13, 280 ſables, 3282 red, 7 black, 
and 41 blue foxes, and 2 59 ſea beavers. 

After the departure of Shepetkof, Kregezof, who was commil- 
fary in the upper Kamt/chatkei fort, went with ſeveral under his 
command to the lower fort, ſeized upon Yaregin who was com- 
miſſary there, put him to all kind of torture, plundered the 
fort, and obliging Yaregin to turn monk gave the command of 
the fort to Bogdan Kanaſbof; who continued there till the ar- 
rival of Vaſili Koleſof, formerly a lieutenant of the Coſſacks; and 
Kregezof with 18 of the mutineers returned to the upper Kamr/- 
chatkoi fort, where he was very troubleſome to the lower fort 
for a long time. 

Koleſof was fent from Jakulſti in the year 1711, with 
orders to enquire into the conduct of the mutineers, and ar- 
rived at Kamt/chatka on the roth of September 1712; where 
he condemned two of the rebels to death, and branded ſe- 
veral others. The lieutenant Koſerof, who was head of the 
mutiny after the death of An/iforef, and ſeveral others, were 


puniſhed ; but Kregezof, who was ring-leader in the. laſt 
mutiny, not only refuſed to ſubmit to. his juriſdiction, but 


threatened even to attack him, and to deſtroy the lower fort. 
In conſequence of which he marched againſt him with cannon 
and 30 men of his party, and was joined in his march by other 
Coſſacks from the Great River : however he did not accompliſh 
his defign, but was 2 to return to the upper fort, where in 
a 
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a very ſhort time his own people took the command from him, 
and put him in priſon; for finding that the other Coſſacks did 
not join him, they imagined it would be impoſſible for them to 
paſs the lower fort in their way to the ſea. Whereupon they 
divided themſelves into two parties; one of which ſtood by Ko- 
ſerof, and the other joined Koleſaf. By this means Noleſof made 
himſelf maſter of the upper fort in the year 1713. Kregezof 
was puniſhed with death, with ſome others of the ring-leaders, 
and the reſt were fined : thoſe Coſſacks and tax-gatherers, who 
continued in their duty, were rewarded, Thus an end was put 
to the rebellion, 

After this Kolefof ſent Koſeroft with 55 Coſſacks, 11 Kamtf- 
chadales, and ſome cannon, ordering them to build ſmall veſſels 
upon the Great River, and to make diſcoveries upon the iſlands 
that belong to Japan. In this expedition they reduced to obe- 
dience ſeveral of the Kuriles who dwelt upon the Lopatka, and 
the firſt and ſecond Kuriſſti iſlands. They alſo procured ſome 
account of the iſlands that were more diſtant, which traded 
with the inhabitants of the city Matma, and who brought to 
them iron kettles, varniſhed-cups and platters, fables, and different 
ſorts of ſtuffs made of cotton and filk. Kœſeroſti brought a 
fortment of theſe merchandiſes along with him, 
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Of the CoMMISSARIES who ſucceeded Vaſili Koleſof until 
the great Inſurrection at Kamtſchatka ; with the Diſcovery 
of a Paſſage through the Penſchinſka Sea from Ochotſka 7o 
Kamtſchatka, 


N Auguſt, 1713, John Inefiſei was ſent to relieve Yafili 

Koleſof, In the time of his government he built a church 

at a place called the Springs, whither he deſigned to remove 
the lower fort, which was afterwards executed; the former 
ſituation being on a marſh, which was ſometimes overflowed by 
the high water. This fort continued until the year 1731. In 
the time of the great rebellion, it was burned down by the 
rebels. He likewiſe marched againſt thoſe who rebelled upon the 
river Awatſcha, who had murdered Anfforof with his 2 5 Coſ- 
ſacks. His ſtrength conſiſted of 120 Coſſacks and 150 Kamt/- 
chadales, The rebels had fortified themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that 
they held out two weeks ; but at laſt they ſet their fort on fire, 
which was burned with all the people that were in it: the reſt 
ſubmitted, and promiſed to pay their tribute, They likewiſe 
took and burned the fort Paratoon. After this time the Kam!/- 
chadales upon Awat/cha began regularly to pay their tribute; 
for before this they generally gave but juſt what they pleaſed, 
being almoſt always in a ſtate of rebellion, 

In 1714 Taniſioſti, and the former commiſſary Vafli Koleſof, 
who had not been able to undertake the jou rney to Jatulſti 
for want of hands in the year 1713, paſſed in boats over the 
Olutorſtoy ſea, and arrived the latter end of Auguſt upon the 
river 
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river Olutora, where they found Athanafius Petrof ; who being 
joined by a great many Coflacks from Anadir, together with 
the Tukageri, defeated the Olutores, deſtroyed their ſtrongeſt 
places, and in place thereof built a Ruftan fort. Here they re- 
mained until the winter. The taxes which both theſe commiſ- 


faries brought along with them were 5640 ſables, 751 red foxes, 


x0 blue, 137 ſea beavers, 4 ounces of gold in bits, which were 
taken from the Japaneſe, whoſe. veſſels had been wrecked upon 
the coaſt of Kam ſchatla. Upon the departure of theſe com- 


miſſaries a garriſon of 100 men, a lieutenant, and two prieſts, 


were left in the new fort upon the Olutora. 


On the ad of December 1714, the Tukageri who were with 


Petrof fell upon him near to Acłlanſtey fort, and having mur- 
dered him, the people that were with him ſeized upon the tribute. 
The commiſlaries Kolefof and Yantfioſet, with ſixteen others, eſ- 
caped into. the Acklanſkey fort, but were not able to fave their 
lives; for the Tukager: ſurrounding the fort prevailed upon the 


Koreki to murder theſe people, who had truſted themſelves to 


their protection. The occaſion of this misfortune was owing to 


the tyranny and oppreſſion of Petrof. All pains were taken to 


recover. the plundered goods, but to very little effect, as they 


were divided among ſo many different nations and people; fo. 


that ſome of the richeſt furrs fell into the hands of thoſe who 
knew ſo little of their value, that for one or two pipefuls of 
tobacco they would ſell a fine fable or fox ſkin. This diſtur- 
bance of the Tukagers and Koreti continued more or leſs till 
the year 1720, when they were reduced to obedience by Stephen 
Trifonof, a gentleman of Jakutſei, who went againſt them with 


2 great number of Coſſacks. So far had they carried their deſigns, _ - 


that they endeavoured to prevail upon the Tchukotſeor to join 
in their rebellion, and to deſtroy the fort of nadir. 
After the murder of the commiſlaries the tribute of Kami 


 chatha was no more carried through Anadir, but ſent directly by 


ſea, 
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fea to Ochotſea, which is by far a more convenient and leſs 
dangerous paſſage; ſo that now the road to Anadir is entirely 
neglected. This paſſage by ſea was diſcovered in the year 1715, 
by one Coſinus Socolef, who was under the command of Colonel 
Nabin ſent to deſcribe the iſlands that lie upon that ſea, At this 
time Alexi Petriloſki was commiſſary at Kamtſchatha, againſt 
whom the Coſſacks began again to mutiny ; and by the conſent 
of Socolof, they took the command from Petriloti, put him 
under arreſt, and confiſcated his goods, He was the occaſion 
of his own misfortunes, by extortion, an unbounded avarice, 
and tyrannically oppreſſing to the laſt degree every man under 
his command, By theſe means he had acquired ſuch riches in 
a very ſhort time, that they far exceeded two whole year's tribute 
of Kamtſchatka. 

The natives were tolerably quiet all this while, excepting 
ſome ſmall differences between the Kuriles of the Lopatka and 
another tribe, which was the cauſe of the deſtruction of ſeveral 
tributary Kuriles, The tribe, who was the firſt beginner of this 
confuſion, was ſo much afraid of being puniſhed by the Rusſſians, 
that they would never come to any terms of accommodation. 
However, at laſt, they were reduced with no great trouble. The 
conduct of the Ruffian com miſſaries and tax-gatherers was fo 
irregular, and ſo diſagreeable to the 1 that the moſt fatal 
conſequences were to be feared. 

To Petroloſti ſucceeded as commiſſary Coſmus Vaichelaſhof, 
to whom ſucceeded Gregory Kamkin. In the year 1718, at once 
three commiſſaries were ſent from Fakutſki ; John Uvarofski to 
the lower Kamt/chatkoi fort, John Porotof to the upper, and 
Bafil Kochanof to the fort upon the Great River, According 
to cuſtom, the Coſſacks very ſoon deprived them all of their 
authority, and put them into priſon, where they continued 
half a year, and at laſt eſcaped. However, the authors of this 


mutiny were brought to Tt 550 Ni, and puniſhed with death. 
While 
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While the Coſſacks perſevered in this mutiny, ſeveral of the tax- 
gatherers were murdered by the natives. 

Jobn Charetonof, who had been appointed commiſſary, in 1719 
marched againſt the rebellious Kore: ; but being ſurpriſed by them 
he and ſeveral of his company were killed, which was done in this 
manner : The rebels pretending to ſubmit, gave them hoſtages and 
preſents; but afterwards fell upon Charetonof, and killed him and 
ſeveral others. However, they paid very dear for this treachery; for 
ſome of the Coſſacks, recovering from their ſurpriſe, drove them 
into their fort, where they burned or killed every man of them. 
In the following years, until the great rebellion of Kamt/chatkha, 
nothing remarkable happened, if we except thoſe conſiderable 
expeditions that were ſent out in the years 1727, 1728, 1729, to 
make diſcoveries among the iſlands of the Kyuriles, The firſt was 
conducted by two mariners, John Evrinof and Theodore Luſin, who 
returned in 1727, In 1728 was ſent out the firſt great fea ex- 
pedition, to diſcover and deſcribe all the coaſt towards the 
north. Having proceeded as far as the latitude 67 17 they re- i 
turned to Peter ſbourg in the year 1730. In 1729 a party ar- | 
rived there under the command of Captain Paulutſtoy, and a 
chief of the Coſſacks called Sheftocof; They were ordered to go | 
along the coaſt towards the ſouth to make proper diſcoveries, 7 
and to bring all the inhabitants of theſe places, either by fair | 
means or force, to pay a regular tribute ; and for that purpoſe, to l | 
build forts, and endeavour to eſtabliſh ſome commerce. They | | 
built ſome forts, and deſcribed the coaſt as far as the river Udan | ({ 
upon the Chineſe frontiers. Sheftocof was killed in the year 1730 } | 
by the Tchukotſkor, who had fallen upon the tributary Korekz ; ; | | 
and Captain Paulutſtoy was ordered to join Colonel Merlin, in 4 | 
quelling the rebellion of Kamt/chatka, He was indeed ſo far bs 
more ſucceſsful than Sheftocof, that he ſeveral times defeated the 4 
Tebukotſtoi, and for ſome time rendered the Roreꝶi and Ana- | 
dir ſtoi ſafe from their inroads. 1 
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. In the ſummer of the year 1729, a Japaneſe veſſel was wrecked 
| upon the coaſt of Kamtſchatka: there were ſeventeen men on 
board, all of whom, except two, were murdered by Lieutenant 
5 Stimicof, who happened to be there at that time. The two 
ſurvivors were ſent to Pefterſbourg, where they had the fatis- 
faction of ſeeing the murderer of their countrymen publickly 
executed, In 1730 John Novogorodef, and in 1731 Meyer Shed- 
fordin, were tax-gatherers in Kamtſthatka, We only mention 
them as being the occaſion of the you rebellion, which we are 

now to deſcribe, 


CHAT BY. 


Of the REBELLION / Kamtſchatka, tbe Burning of 
the Lower Fort, the Subjection of the Rebels, and their Pu- 


ni ſbment. 


H E natives had reſolved for a great while to deſtroy all 

the Ruffians who were in Kamt/chatka ; but fince the 

diſcovery of the paſſage over the Penſcbinſta ſea, and 
the arrival of veſſels with new people, it appeared to them too 
dangerous: but when Captain Bering with his fleet failed on 
the expedition of Kamt/chatka, and moſt of the Coſſacks who 
were ſettled in Kamtſchatla were ordered to join Captain Pau- 
lutskoy at Anadir, to ſuppreſs the rebellious Tchukotshot, very few 
Coſſacks were left in Kamtſchatka, This the natives looked upon 
to be the wiſhed-for opportunity ; and during the whole winter the 
Ni/hnaſhaltalski, Klutchefski, and Yalof5ki Kamtſchadales, under 
pretence of vifiting one another, travelled through all Kamt/- 


chatka, and inſtigated the other inhabitants to join in their deſigns, 
under 
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under pain of being intirely deſtroyed. By theſe means all Kam: 
chatka entered into a ſtate of open rebellion ; and hearing that 
Shefticof was killed by the Tchukotſeor, they reported that theſe 
people were marching againſt Kamtſchatka, with a view either to 
have a pretence for collecting themſelves together, or that the 
Ruſſian Coſſacks, out of fear of theſe people, might deſire the 
Kamtſchadales to guard them, Their meaſures were ſo well con- 
certed, that it was a ſingular inſtance of Providence that any of 
the Ruſſians were preſerved ; for if they had once been driven 
intirely out of the country, it would have been difficult for them 
to have re-eſtabliſhed themſelves. The counſels of the Kamt/- 
chadales were far from being ſuch as one would expect from 
ſavages ; they endeavoured to prevent any correſpondence with 
Anadirſe, and kept a ſtrong guard upon the ſea-coaſts, where they 
might ſeize upon any of the Ruſſians that arrived. The chief 
authors of this rebellion were one Yalofs#i Toyon, or chieftain called 
Fetha Harchin, who had frequently ſerved the Ruftans as an in- 
terpreter, and a chieftain of the Klutchefs&i, called Chugotche, 
While this conſpiracy was in agitation, the commiſſary Sha- 
curdin was on his departure from Kamtſchatła, with a conſiderable 
party to guard the tribute, They had failed from the mouth of 
the river Kamtſchatka towards Anadir, but ſoon after contrary 
winds obliged them to return. The Kam?/chadales, informed 
of their departure, and ready for the revolt, gathered together, and 
failing up the river Kamt/chatka killed every Ruſſian Coſſack they 
could find, burned their ſummer huts, and carried off their wives 
and children into ſſavery. Their chief ſtrength was directed againſt 
the fort; where arriving in the night, they ſet fire to the prieſt's 
houſe, concluding that the fire would bring out all the inhabitants, 
In this they ſucceeded too well, murdering almoſt every perſon, 
without ſparing either ſex or age, They burned all the houſes, ex- 
cept the fortifications and church, where the goods both of the pub- 
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lick and private people were kept. Thoſe who eſcaped this maſ- 
facre fled to the mouth of the river, and carried the news to their 
countrymen, who had not yet left the coaſt, When the Klur- 
chefski chief, Chugotche, heard of the taking the lower Kami f 
chatha fort he marched thither, killing or taking priſoners all the 
Ruſſians he met with; and joining Harchin, he informed him 
that the Ruſſian veſſels were yet upon the coaſt, for which reaſon 
he judged it proper to ſtrengthen themſelves in the fort ; and 
ſending accounts of their ſucceſs to all their countrymen, ordered 
them to join him. The next day they divided all the plunder, 
and dreſſed themſelves in the Ruſſian habits ; and ſome of them, 
putting on the prieſt's robes, celebrated their own religious cere- 
monies and conjurations. Harchin ordered a new-baptiſed 
Kamtſchadale, who had learned to read Ruſi, to ſay maſs in the 
Ruffian manner, and dreſſed in the prieſt's robes ; for which he 
made him a preſent of 30 red fox-ſkins. 

The zd day after the taking of the fort arrived a Ruſſian 
ſkipper, Yacob Hens, with 60 Coflacks, who was fent with a 
deſign to recover the fort from the rebels. He endea- 
voured by all methods to perſuade them to return to their 
duty, aſſuring them of a general pardon ; but they would not 
give ear to him: nay, Harchin, their chief, told him that 
he had no buſineſs there, and that he was commiſlary of 
 Kamtiſchatka, and would himſelf gather the taxes, ſo that they 
did not want any Coflacks among them, Upon which Hers 
ſent to his veſſels for ſome cannon, and began on the 26th of 
Fuly to fire upon the fort, where he made a very large breach, 
which cauſed great confuſion amongſt the beſieged, and gave an 
opportunity for the women that were priſoners to eſcape, 
Harchin, finding it impoſſible to defend the fort, made 
his eſcape diſguiſed in women's cloaths; and although he 


was 
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was purſued by ſeveral, yet he made ſuch expedition that 
they could not overtake, him. After this 30 of the beſieged 
who remained ſurrendered themſelves ; but a Klutchefs&; chief- 
tain, Chugotche, with a few people that joined him, held out 
to the laſt man, During their defence the powder magazine 
was ſet on fire, which reduced the fort and all the riches 
in it to aſhes. In this ſiege the Coſſacks had four men killed, 
and a great many wounded, How many of the Kamt/chadales 
were killed was not known, their bodies being conſumed in the 
fire ; not one eſcaped alive, for thoſe who ſurrendered were killed 
by the Coſſacks, in revenge for the loſs of their wives and 
children, | . 

The ſudden return of the Ruſſian party was the occaſion that 
this revolt was ſo eaſily quelled ; for it prevented their aſſembling 
in ſuch numbers, as they otherwiſe would have done, However, 
it was not yet intirely over, for Harchin, with ſome other chief- 
tains, collected a good number of people together, and reſolved to 
march to the ſea fide, and attack the Ruſſſian veſſels which were 
there. But, in the very beginning of his march, he was met by 
a party of Rufſians, which obliged him to fortify himſelf upon 
the left fide of the river K/uchefka ; the Coſſacks encamping 
upon the right, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued between them, 
When Harchin ſaw that he could not accompliſh his deſign, he 
propoſed to treat with the Coffacks, and offered to come to their 
camp, if they would ſend one Coffack as an hoſtage for him; 
which they granted, He demanded, That they ſhould not intirely 
ruin the Nami ſebadales, and promiſed that for the future they 
would all live peaceably, only deſiring that they would allow him 
to go and prevail upon his friends and relations to eonſent to this 
agreement; which being granted, he ſent word, that he could 
not prevail with them to make peace; and that even his own 
brother, and a chieftain, Javatebe, who had. accompanied them, 
had refuſed to return, 
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The next day Harchin came to the bank of the river with ſome 
other chiefs, and defired, that the Coſſacks would ſend a 
boat to bring him over, and give him two Coſſacks in hoſtage ; 
which they agreed to: but no ſooner was he come over 
than they made him priſoner, and ordered the hoſtages to 
throw themſelves into the river, and ſwim over, while t 
fired upon the Kamt/chadales on the oppoſite bank, who, 
when their chief was made priſoner, preſently ſeparated ; but, 
being purſued by different parties, moſt of them were deſtroyed. 
The chieftain Teghil, having defended himſelf a great while, at 
laſt murdered his wife and children, and killed himſelf ; 

the chieftain Chygotche, in vain ſolliciting the inhabitants upon the 

river Koſeretſha Shapina to join him, was in the end murdered by 
them. After this rebellion, which appeared at firſt very dan- 
gerous, and threatened the intire deſtruction of the Coffacks, was 
quieted by the arrival of ſuccours, things continued in pretty 
good order at Kami ſcbatla until the year 1740, when the Ru/- 
fans had ſeven people killed by the natives. 

When this rebellion was over, orders were ſent as ſoon as poſ- 
fible to Major Merlin, with another officer and ſome regulars, 
together with Major Pauluſſtoy, to inquire into the cauſe of this 
rebellion, and the murder of the Fapaneſe, and to ſend the report 
thereof to Fałuſſti; he was at the ſame time to build a new fort, 
which he did a little lower than the mouth of the river Ratuge : 
this was called the lower fort of Kamt/chatka. Having examined 


into the cauſe of the rebellion, three of the Rufjians were found 
guilty of death and executed ; and two of the chief rebels, with 


ſome others, both Coſſacks and Kamt/chadales, were puniſhed. 
All the natives, whom they had either taken priſoners, or had 
made ſlaves of, were reſtored to their liberty. Thoſe Kam fa 


thadales who were put to death, ſeemed to go to execution 


without the leaſt concern, and under the torture they were 


ſcarcely heard to moan ; nor could they force them to con- 
feſs 
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feſs any thing more than what they had done voluntarily 


before, 
Since this time all things are intirely quiet there; and it is 


hoped they will continue fo, affairs being brought into ſuch 
order, that the natives themſelves could not wiſh for more, being 
only obliged to pay their taxes, without the leaſt oppreſſion, 
which conſiſt only in one ſkin for every man of ſuch creatures 
as he is uſed to hunt, ſuch as fables, foxes, or ſea beavers. 
Juſtice, except in criminal caſes, is adminiſtered by their own 


chieftains, The Coſſacks are forbidden to demand former debts, 


which they pretended were due from the natives. Their prin- 


cipal happineſs conſiſts in the converſion of ſeveral of them to 


Chriſtianity ; to which end her Majeſty has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to appoint miſſionaries and ſchoolmaſters, who keep ſchools 
in the principal villages for the inſtruction of the youth, both 
natives and Coſſacks; and they begin now to be ſo much im- 
proved, that they even laugh at their former barbarity. 


CHAP. v. 


The preſent STATE of the FORTS and VILLAGES of Kamtf- 
chatka, with a particular Account of each. 


HERE are five Rufjian forts in Kamtſchatha : the 1ſt 
called the Bolſcheretſeor, the ad upper Kamtſchatka, zd 
the lower Shaltolski, 4th the haven of Petropaulauſtay, 
and 5th on the river Teghil. The Bolſcheretſ#oi fort ſtands upon 
the northen bank of the Bol/chata-reke, or Great River, between 
the mouths of the rivers Beeſtra and Golſoftka, 33 verſts from 
the Penſchinſea ſea, The fort is 70 feet ſquare ; the eaſt and 
north ſides are. fortified with paliſades, the ſouth and weſt with 

different 
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different buildings; the entrance into the fort is by a ſmall 
gate on the weſt ſide. Beyond the fort was a chapel, now con- 
verted into a church conſecrated to St. Nicholas, with a belfry 
upon pillars, There are about 30 houſes of inhabitants, one pub- 
lick houſe for: ſelling brandy, and a diſtillery, There are about 
45 Coſſacks; and though their children pay the common head 
tax, yet 14 of them do duty with the other Coſſacks. This fort 
is the weakeſt of all; but they ſeem to be very ſecure, as the 
neighbouring Kamt/chadales were almoſt the firſt that ſubmitted, 
and have always been faithful, and lived peaceably. With re- 
gard to its ſituation it has great advantages : firſt, all veſſels that 
come by ſea can come into the Great river, from which they 
receive their goods at the firſt hand : ſecondly, they receive great 
profits from the perſons that arrive there, whom they furniſh 
with lodging and board : thirdly, they are great 'gainers by the 
tranſporting goods from thence to the other forts : fourthly, they 
have a better opportunity than the others of getting Kamt/chatka 
beavers, which is now reckoned a principal commodity : fifthly, 
in the ſummer they have the greateſt plenty of fiſh, which they 
catch with little trouble and expence ; for this reaſon the com- 
mander in chief of all the Kam?/chatha forts generally lives here, 
ſending out deputies to the others. The only diſadvantage they 
have is, that in the ſummer, during the time of fiſhing, they are 
very ſubject to rainy weather, which ſpoils a great many of their 
fiſh, and thereby reduces them to great difficulties for food, If 
this river was furniſhed with wood ſufficient the difficulty might 
be removed, as inſtead of drying them in the ſun they might 
ſmoke them, as the inhabitants of Ochoz/ka do. But this is im- 
practicable becauſe of the diſtance of the wood, and the trouble 
of bringing it down. It is ſo ſcarce here, that what they ab- 
ſolutely muſt have for the boiling of falt and train oil, they are 
forced to provide at the diſtance of three days' journey, and can 
bring no more than will ſerve to make 40 pounds of ſalt. 5 
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The upper fort of Kamt/chatka was the firſt built, and 
for ſome years reckoned the principal, as the chief commiſſary 
lived there. It ſtands upon the left bank of the Kamtſchatka, 
near the mouth of the little Kaly, about 69 verſts from the riſe of 
the Kamt/chatka, 242 verſts in the ſtraight road from the Bol/che- 
reiſtoi fort, It is 17 fathom ſquare; the gate fronts the river, and 
over it is a warehouſe, Within the fort is the office for receiving 
the taxes, a room for keeping the hoſtages, and two magazines, 
Without the fort is a church conſecrated to St. Nicholas, the com- 
miſlary's houſe, a publick houſe, diſtillery, and 22 private houſes for 
the accommodation of the garriſon, which conſiſts of 56 Coſſacks. 
This fort has the advantage of the Bolſebereſſtoi, the weather being 
here generally pretty good, and the wood, though only poplar, can 
be procured with little trouble, and is fo large and ſubſtantial that 
it is very uſeful for building: beſides the ſoil is better here, being 
much fitter for agriculture than any of the other parts. The fiſhery 
is indeed very poor, being at ſuch a diſtance from the ſea, The 
fiſh, come up in ſmall numbers, and ſo very late, that the 
inhabitants of the Niſbnaſbaltalſ᷑i fort make all their winter 
proviſion before they begin to fiſh in the upper fort; fo that 
almoſt every ſpring there is a ſcarcity of proviſions. Their falt 
and train oil they either buy from the inhabitants of the lower 
fort, or, notwithſtanding the great diſtance, they go themſelves 
and boil it at the mouth of the river Kamtſchatka, which is 
400 verſts from the upper fort. Formerly they uſed to have 
great plenty of ſea beavers in the Beaver Sea, but at preſent very 
few of them are caught ; ſo that the inhabitants have their only 
hope of ſupport from agriculture, to which if they apply them- 
ſelves, they may expe& more profit than from any commerce 
with the natives; and, if they neglect it, it will be impoſſible 


for them to live there. 
The lower Kamtſchatka fort is 397 verſts diſtant from the upper 
fort, and ſtands upon the ſame ſide of the river, about 30 verſts 
M m from 
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from its mouth. The fort is a parallelogram made with pali- 
fades; its breadth is 40, and its length 42 fathoms. In 
the fort is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the office 
and magazine for the taxes, ſtores, and the commiſſary's 
houſe. Theſe are all built of larch wood, and much neater 
than in any other fort. Without the fort are 39 private 
houſes, beſides the publick houſe and diſtillery, The male inha- 
bitants are 92, of all ranks, 

This fort, with regard to the neceſſaries of life, may be 
reckoned preferable to any other. Here the inhabitants catch 
plenty of fiſh, which they dry and ſalt in ſufficient quantities 
for proviſion through the whole year : here they have wood 
enough, not only for building their houſes, but alſo for building 
ſhips, to which the river ſerves as an harbour; and by its proxi- 
mity to the ſea they boil ſo much train oil and falt as to ſupply 
the other forts. Game is here ſo plenty, that the pooreſt Coſſack 
ſeldom dines without a ſwan, gooſe, or duck ; and through the 
whole winter, in the ſprings, they catch freſh fiſh, Wild berries 
of all forts are here in great abundance, which the inhabitants 
lay up in ſtore for the winter, and which next to fiſh is the 
greateſt part of their ſuſtenance ; and the beſt Kamt/chatha fables 
are caught near the river Teghi]. All the goods which they get 
from the Koreki, ſuch as deer-ſkins, and even the fleſh of the 
deer itſelf, are cheaper here than any where elfe : beſides, this is 
a moſt fruitful ſoil, where they may cultivate corn of all ſorts. 
The only inconvenience that they have is, that both Ruſſian and 
Chineſe goods are dearer here than at any other fort, which is 
owing to their land-carriage from * Bolſcheretſkoi Oftrog hither, 
which coſts four rubles a pood, 

The fourth fort was built upon the bay of Awat/cha, in the 
pear 1740 ; and inhabitants were brought hither from the upper 
and lower Kamt/chatka forts. The houſes are tolerably good, 


particularly thoſe which were built for the people of the Kam!/- 
chatka 
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chatka expedition upon the haven of Petropaulauſtay. Its great 
beauty is its church, which is finely ſituated, and very well 
built, This fort has almoſt the ſame advantages and diſadvan- 
tages as the Bolſcbheretſtoi fort, with this difference, that here the 
hunting of the beaver is more convenient ; but the water is bad 
and unwholſome, ſo that they ſend frequently from this bay to 
the river Awat/cha for their freſh water. 

We can give no account of the fifth fort, which was built 
upon the river Teghil after my departure from Kamtſe bat ba. 
It was garriſoned with 37 male inhabitants. Mr. Steller tells 
us, that this fort was built with a view to reſtrain the ſettled 
Koreki, and for a ſtage to thoſe who travel round the Penſcbinſta 
ſea to Ochotſea; and, in caſe of neceſſity, to protect the rein- deer 
or wandering Koreꝶi againſt the Tchukotſeor, The inhabitants of 
this fort can deprive thoſe of the lower Kamt/chatka fort of 

ſeveral advantages, becauſe they lie more convenient for hunting 
the fable upon the river Teghi/, and the Koreki rather chuſe to 


bring their goods to them than to the two other forts, as being 
nearer, 


CHAS VL 


Of the Manner in which the Coſſacks live there; of their Dis- 
TILLERY, PRoOviIsIONs, Ge. 


is H E Coflacks of Kamtſehatka live almoſt in the ſame 


manner as the natives, feeding like them upon roots and 

” fiſhes; and their occupations are nearly the ſame. In 
the ſummer they catch fiſh for their winter proviſion, and gather 
nettles, of which they make nets. Their difference only ſeems 
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to conſiſt in this, that the Coſſacks live in houſes, and the natives 
in huts under ground; the Coſſacks uſually eat their fiſh boiled, 
and the natives moſtly dry; beſides, the Coſſacks dreſs their's 
ſeveral ways different from the natives. As it is impoſſible for 
people to live there without the help of women, who are fo 
neceſſary in many parts of their work, ſuch as cleaning their 
fiſh, drying their roots, ſpinning and making their ſhirts and 
cloaths, and as the Coffacks firſt ſettled in Kamr/chatha without 
their wives, whom upon account of the difficulty of the journey 
they could not tranſport thither, I ſhall now relate what methods 
they uſed to make up for this deficiency, 

One may eaſily imagine, that the Coſſacks did not reduce theſe 
people without uſing force; and in theſe wars they took pri- 
ſoners many women and children as well as men, and obliged 
them to perform all the labour, The care of overlooking theſe 
ſervants was entruſted to ſuch as they made their concubines, 
whom they frequently married if they had any children by 
them ; and ſometimes the natives offered them their daughters, 
whom they promiſed to marry as ſoon as the prieſt arrived : 
ſo that it ſometimes happened that the Coſſacks had a marriage 
and chriſtening at the ſame time; for then there was but one 
prieſt in all Kamtſchatka, who lived in the lower fort, and 
once in a year, or once in two years, viſited the other 
ſettlements. | 

The Coſſacks, a people rude enough themſelves, ſeemed to be 
pretty well pleaſed with the manner of living here, uſmg the 
natives as their ſlaves, who furniſhed them with fables and 
other furrs in abundance, and paſſing the greateſt part of their 
time in playing at cards: their only want ſeemed to be that of 
brandy, Before there were any brandy ſhops they uſed to meet 
in the office where the tax was received : here the gameſters 


brought their furrs, and, when they had no furrs, even their ſlaves ; 
and 
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and ſometimes they played 'till both parties had pawned their 
cloaths for brandy. Such way of living, one may eaſily believe, 
was attended with great confuſion ; but what the poor ſlaves ſuf- 1 
fered is almoſt incredible, being obliged ſometimes to change (| 
their maſters twenty times a day. 

The invention of making ſpirits happened accidentally, The , 
Coſſacks, after the manner of the natives, made a great proviſion | 
of all kinds of berries for the winter. It happened ſometimes 
that they began to ferment in the ſpring, and could be uſed no 
other way than in drink. This drink was obſerved to cauſe 
drunkenneſs when taken in great quantities; upon which they 
began to diſtil it, and, to their great ſurpriſe and pleaſure, | 
found that it produced a good ſpirit. They have ſince diſco= - f 
vered that they could make brandy from an infuſion of the | 
ſweet graſs, and now they have ſpirits in plenty. Their method 
of preparing this herb for diſtillery we have already explained. 

Thoſe that are curious to know whence the Coſſacks ſettled 
here obtained their riches, muſt be informed that they owe them 
to the following circumſtances : firſt, when they conquered the 
natives they made all the plunder they could: ſecondly, every | l 
party of Coflacks, that was employed in gathering the taxes, | 
obliged each tributary native, beſides the crown tax, to give them A 
four fox-ſkins and one fable, which they divided among them- | 
ſelves : thirdly, by their commerce with the natives, whom they 
obliged to pay a very high price for every trifle they furniſhed 
them with, Although, at preſent, the Coffacks are forbidden 
to take any thing more than the crown tax, yet they are ſtill 
allowed to ſet what price they pleaſe upon their goods ; and 
indeed they ſell them, or change them for furrs, at very great 
profits, and ſometimes for proviſions, nets, and boats, Without 
this they would not be able to live upon their ſmall pay, which 
is no more than what they uſed to receive at Fatulſti, and, 


both in money and proviſions, does not amount to above 14. 
rubles 
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rubles a year; and here they cannot maintain and cloath them- 
ſelves for leſs than 40. 
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Of their TRADE, 


LTHOUGH from the very beginning ſome people 
went along with the tax-gatherers, who carried little trifles 
to diſpoſe of among the natives, theſe people could not 

be called merchants, becauſe they did duty in the ſame manner as 
the Coſſacks. By degrees many of them got themſelves en- 
rolled under that name, on paying the poll-tax, and as ſuch 
ſettled with their families in theſe places ; but the true merchants 
began to bring conſiderable quantities of goods firſt to Ochotſka, 
and then to Kam?/chatka, at the time when the ſecond expedition 
to Kamtſchatka took place, The number of the people in- 
creaſing made the demand greater; and their profits were fo 
conſiderable, that ſeveral, who came out of Ruſſia as common 
labourers, in fix or ſeven years began to trade for 1 5000 rubles 
or more : but, on the other hand, ſome were ruined from their 
extraordinary gains, which led them into various ſorts of luxury 
and extravagance : and thoſe merchants particularly who ſent 
factors thither run the greateſt riſk ; however, the principals had 
the ſatisfaction to find that the government took care to ſee 
juſtice done them. 

After the expedition to Kamtſchatka the trade began to be 
upon another footing, the officers and ſervants in this expedition 
buying their goods of the merchants for ready money ; whereas 
they were obliged to give the inhabitants credit till they returned 
from their travelling among the Kami ſebadales, when they were 

| 5 paid 
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paid in furrs of different forts, In fine, the exchange of goods 
with the Kamtſebadales and Chineſe is fo profitable, that, not- 
withſtanding all expences occaſioned by the diſtance, dearneſs of 
tranſport, and other difficulties, we may reckon that a 1000 
rubles will produce 4000, provided they remain but one year in 
Kamtſchatka ; but if they remain longer, there is a conſiderable 
loſs. The reaſons of this are, firſt, that upon their arrival, being 
flattered with the high prices of things, they ſell every thing, even 
their own cloaths and proviſions, hoping ſoon to leave the country, 
in which if diſappointed, they are obliged to buy them back 

again at double price : ſecondly, that the furrs by lying, loſe their 
colour and value: thirdly, that the place is exceſſively expenſive 
in regard to lodging, warehouſe- room, victuals, and ſeveral other 
particulars, 

Goods demanded in Kamt/chatka, beſides the natural produce 
of Ruſſia, are European goods, from Siberia, Boharia, and the 
Calmuks, From Europe they receive coarſe cloaths of various 
colours, linen, ſerges, knives, filk and cotton handkerchiefs, 


red wine, a little ſugar, tobacco, and ſeveral toys. From 
Siberia, iron, ſeveral iron and copper veſſels, and inſtruments, 


ſuch as knives, hatchets, ſaws, and fire-ſteels ; alſo wax, hemp, 
' yarn for nets, tanned deer-ſkins, coarſe Ruſſian linen and cloth. 
From Bobaria, and the country of the Ca/muks, they bring ſe- 
veral different forts of cotton goods, From China, ſeveral filk 
and cotton ſtuffs, tobacco, coral, and needles, which are much 
preferred to thoſe from Ruſſia. From the Koreki they receive 
great quantities of rein-deer-ſkins, both drefled and undreſſed, 
which they may ſell in what quantities they pleaſe at any 
time. Merchants muſt take care not to have too great a ſtock 
of any other goods; for the inhabitants of this place, NRuſſians 
as well as natives, never buy any thing before they are in abſolute 
want of it, even if they could buy it at half price. 

The 
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The goods ſold at Kamchatka at prime-coſt ſcarcely exceed 
10 or 12,000 rubles, but the ſales amount to 30 or 40,000 rubles; 
and if a merchant carries theſe Kamt/chatka goods to the fair 
upon the frontiers of China, he may receive double the price he 
buys them at; ſo that this commerce may eaſily appear to be 
very advantageous, | | 

The goods that are brought out of Kamt/chatha conſiſt of furrs, 
ſuch as ſea beavers', ſables', foxes', and a few otters' ſkins. As 
there was formerly no money in this country, the way of trading 
was in exchange for furrs; and now they have money, they fix 
the price by the ſkins, reckoning a good fox-ſkin at a ruble. 

All goods brought out of Kamchatka pay 10 per cent. duty, 
but the fables 12. 
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The Different ROADS between Jakutſki and Kamtſchatka. 


HOU GH it may at firſt appear needleſs to mention 

all the different roads to Kamt/chatka, eſpecially as ſe- 

veral of them are now no more uſed, yet, upon due 
conſideration it will be found to ſerve for an illuſtration of the 
different ſettlements of the Ruſſian colonies, and to ſhew what 
people are ſubject and pay taxes to each of theſe ſettlements, 
It will alſo explain the manner of reducing theſe people and. 
making them tributary, and ' deſcribe the difficulties of this 
Journey, although there had been no danger from an enemy, 
in which the tax-gatherers were continually expoſed to hunger 
and cold in an unknown country, whereby many of them 


loſt their lives. The Coſſacks were only able to make this 
journey 
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journey during the winter, and had no other proviſions or ſtores 
than what they dragged after them upon ſmall ſledges: and as 
they were obliged to go through great waſtes, where ſometimes by 
reaſon of the drifts of ſnow they were forced to ſtay ſeveral days in 
the ſame place, their proviſions were entirely conſumed ; ſo that 
they were obliged to eat their leathern belts, ſtraps, and ſhoe-ſoles. 
It is a thing incredible that a man upon the road could live 
10 or 12 days without victuals, and yet in Kamtſebatla they 
pretend that this has frequently happened to ſeveral. 

From Jabutſti the road to Kamt/chatka was down the river 
Lena to its entrance into the Frozen Ocean, and thence by ſea 
to the mouth of the river I:digirka and Cova, from whence 
they proceed over land to the Penſchinſka or Olutorſtoy ſea, 
and coaſt it round by the ſhore in boats. However this road 
was attended with great inconveniences; for in the beſt ſeaſon, 
when the ſea was free from ice and the wind favourable, they 
could not perform it in leſs than one year; but if the one hap- 
pened to be contrary, or the other frozen, their boats were fre- 
quently broken to pieces, and the voyage coſt them ſometimes 
two, and ſometimes three years. From Fakutſti to the mouth 
of the river Tani is 1960 verſts. However this road is now 
entirely diſuſed, | 

Another paſſage was all by land: from Jałutſti they went 
to the ſtage of Aldanſti, from thence to upper Tanſei; thence 
through Zachiverſe, Uyandſei, Alaſſti, upper and lower Covimſhr, 
to the fort of Anadir ; thence to the lower Kamt/chatka, and thence 
to the upper fort upon the Bolſcheretſeor. 

The Alazinſta ſtage ſtands at a good diſtance from the mouth 


of the Alaſſa river, which falls into the Frozen Ocean, It is 


about 50g verſts diſtant from Handinſta. 

The Anadirſta fort lies on the left of the river Anadir, about 
963 verſts from the lower Kovinſka, From the fort Anadirſea 
to the lower Kamtſchatka is 1144 verſts. This is at 
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preſent the common road as far as Anadirſea, but ſeldom to 
Kamtſchatka, unleſs it be neceflary to viſit the different poſts. 

A third paſſage is moſtly by water. They ſail down the Lena 
from Fakutſti to the conflux of the river Aldan, up the Alden to 
the mouth of the river Mai, up the Mai to the entrance of the 
river Fudoma, and up the Fudoma as far as the place called the 
croſs of Fudoma ; from thence over land to Ochorſta, whence they 
go in boats to the Bol/chata-reka or Great River, or by land along 
the coaſt of the Penſcbinſta bay: but the laſt is not quite ſafe 
upon account of the Koreki, who are frequently in rebellion, 
However, this paſſage up the rivers to the croſs of Fudoma is very 
tedious ; and it is reckoned a piece of good fortune to make the 

ge in one ſummer : there are likewiſe ſeveral troubleſame 
water-falls in this paſſage. 

The fourth, and moſt convenient road in the ſummer-time, 
lies over the hills ; and as I travelled this myſelf, I ſhall give my 
own journal, which perhaps may be of ſome uſe in laying down 
the geography, the common maps wanting moſt of the rivers 

in this part. 

From Jatutſti they go down the river Lena to Yarmunka, 
where they prepare themſelves for their journey, The next place 
to this is Kumatłi; we then paſſed ſome villages, and the fol- 
lowing day croſſed the river Slg. This river riſes about 100 
verſts from the ridge, and falls into the Lena about fix verſts 
below where we paſſed it. We fed our horſes by the lake Kut- 
chugna, about 11 verſts beyond the So/a; and lodged upon the 
lake Oryoncamus, 13 verſts from the laſt place, The zd day, 
paſſing the lake Hatila, we fed our horſes upon the lake Are- 
laka ; and lodged that evening upon the lake Ta/ba. In about 
14 verſts from Talba we began to aſcend the ridge; paſſing 
which, we went through the deſerts Quubalag, Keindu, and fed 
our horſes by the lake Satagg, 20 verſts diſtant from Talba. 
We came next to the lake Ala-atbaga, where we lay that night. 


In 
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In a few verſts from Ala-atbaga we came to the little river Ko- 
cora, which, 22 verſts below the place Where we paſſed it, falls 
into the river Tata: we went down to its very mouth. There 
are ſeveral lakes near it; and a verſt before we came to the laſt 
is a ſtation where generally the horſes are changed, and where 
cattle are bought for ſuſtenance in paſſing the deſerts, Every 
traveller buys ſome in his turn, which are divided equally among 
all the company. They endeavour to purchaſe them as ſmall as 
they can, that every one may only have ſuch a portion as he 
can conſume ; for even though roaſted or baked it is preſently 
filled with maggots. This ſtation is kept by Coflacks ſent from 
Fakutſti : it lies 15 verſts from the place where we paſſed the 
river Kocora. Having lodged here one night, we ſet out next 
morning, and paſſed the lakes Emiti and Talbachan, about one 
verſt and a half from the mouth of the Kocora, Then we tra- 
velled through the deſerts of Karakoi and Tetaca, and lodged 
that night by a little lake. Our road was near the fide of the 
river Tata : this day we travelled about 15 verſts. The places 
that we remarked beyond this were, the deſerts of Choraita, 
Menay, Koratoi, Tavalac, and Suſun, and the little river Tula, 
which falls into the Tata about four verſts below where we 
paſſed it, and 13 diſtant from where we lodged the night before. 
Thirteen verſts from Tula the river Namgare, after a courſe of 
about 60 verſts, falls into the Tata. Between theſe two rivers 
are lake Cungi, and the deſerts Sadochta and Betegeti. Beyond 
the Namgara lies the lake Neerga, and the waſte places Kalachku, 
Boorgunechtec, and Taalgeram, Two verſts from the Tata, 
and 14 from Namgara, is the ſtation Jockſovanſta, kept by 
Coſſacks from Fakutſtz : here we lodged. Travelling about four 
verſts and a half we paſſed the river Tata, which, as we were 
told by the people, riſes there about 1 50 verſts above our paſſage, 
and about as much below it falls into the river Aldan. Four 
verſts beyond the Tata we paſſed the little river Lebagana, which 
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runs into the Tata. Between theſe rivers lies the lake 27leyegnor. 
Half a verſt from the tiver Lebagana we paſſed the river Be- 
furac, which a little below falls into the Lebagana upon the 
right hand. Five verſts farther is the river Badaranac, which falls 
into the Beſurac. Paſling a ridge we came to the ſpring of the 
river Tyguta, which, after a courſe of 30 verſts falls from the 
left into the river Kamgal. The paſſage over the ridge is three 
verſts. Going down the left fide of the river Taguta we ſaw the 
lake Uzal, and paſſed the river K:rtak, which falls into the Taguta 
five verſts from its ſpring. Two verſts and a half from Kirtak 
we lodged upon the lake Be/ictak : from this lake to the ford 
of the river Anga is 18 verſts. We croſſed the river Beſurac, 
which falls into the Taguta upon the left, and paſſed by the lakes 
Mycharelac and Taguta, near which are other lakes, Taraga, 
Maralac, and Melca. Half a verſt from Melca is the paſſage 
over the river Amga, which is about 40 or 50 fathoms broad, 
and falls into the Aldan about a verſt and a quarter below the 
paſſage. Between the mouth of the river Amga and Tama is 
about 119 verſts. This river is remarkable, by having ſeveral 
people ſettled here for agriculture : however they have made 
very little progreſs; nay, they have even forgot their native 
language, and have acquired the language and cuſtoms of the 
YJakutſti ; ſo that they can be diſtinguiſhed in nothing but 
by their being Chriſtians, Here we were obliged to wait all 
night for the ferry, The next morning we went up the other 
fide of the Amga, and about two verſts from the ferry we came 
to the little river Ulbuta, which loſes itſelf in the Amga, We 


aſcended this river to its ſpring, and then going over to the ſpring. 


of the Chuoptchunu, went down that rivulet to its entrance into 
the river Nocha. The river Chuoptchunu runs through the lake 
Dara; and the Necha falls into the river Aldan about 120 
verſts from its riſe. From the Nocha we went 12 verſts over 
a _ and came ta the river Ten » Which. falls into the Noche. 


Two 
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Two verſts further is the little river 77/ga, which after a courſe 
of 20 verſts falls into the Nocha : here we lodged, One verſt 
beyond our quarters is the river Alctachbateb, which we aſcended 
eight verſts ; then leaving it, four verſts further we came to 
the Chipanda, along which we went 16 verſts to where it falls 
into the river Aldan. The river Chipanda runs through the 
lakes Bileor, Druk, and Chipanda. The Aldan is a large navi- 
gable river, which falls into the river Lena upon the right ſide; 
200 verſts below Fakutſes, We paſſed this river in boats: the 
ferry lies eight verſts above the mouth of the Chipanda. From 
Yalmanca to this place the country was full of woods ; though 
the greater part was larch and birch, yet upon the river Amga 
we now and then met with ſome fir-trees, but rarely a poplar. 
From the Aldan we travelled to. the river Bela, which is 20 
verſts, Upon the road we faw ſeveral lakes, and the river 
Keriatma, which falls into the river Aldan. Here we lodged. 
The next day our road lay up the river Bela, upon which we 
paſſed the rivers Sacil, Ulac, and Lebvena, where we lay: this 
day we travelled 20 verſts. The following day we paſſed the 
river Argadchika ; and nine verſts further lies the hill Telabi, 
a little beyond which begins the black foreſt : three verſts further 
we took up our quarters, The next day, upon account of the 
rain, we did not move before four o'clock in the afternoon, Five 
verſts beyond the black foreſt runs the river Hagolla, and 20 
verſts further the Chagdolia ; both which run into the ſame Bela, 
During this journey we paſſed the river Bela three times. As 
the ſummer had been pretty dry, our paſſage was very favourable; 
being able to ford it; but in a wet ſeaſon it frequently is at- 
tended with great danger. They are obliged to paſs it upon 
floats, which, by the ſtrength of the current, are frequently 


driven upon rocks or the trunks of trees. There is great plenty 


of wood upon the river Bela. Our road lay up the Chagdolla ; 
in the youu of 16 verſts we eroſſed it ſeven times. About 1 5 
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verſts from the laſt paſſage we came to the river Unacam, which 
is about 30 fathoms broad, and falls into the Aldan. Our road 
lay along this river to its very riſe, Ten verſts beyond the place 
where we paſſed it is a little river whoſe name we could not 
learn ; upon which, half a verſt from its mouth, is a lake which 
they call Byſkeol, that is, Icy lake, as the ice in it does not 
thaw during the greateſt heats in ſummer, It lies between bigh 
rocky hills; its length is about 150 fathoms, and breadth 8e; 
The thickneſs of the ice is about two feet, and it appears like the 
ſpring ice, bluiſh and full of holes, Here it is always cold in 
the hotteſt day, We now travelled 20 verſts over the hills, and 
came again to the river Bela, which we paſſed. Next day we 
travelled eight verſts further, and came to the head of the Atera, 
which falls into the Tuna: Our road lay ſeven verſts along this 
river. Then we aſcended the river Juna, and paſſed it about 
18 verſts from the Atera: this river falls into the Aldan. Next 
day we paſſed the river Antcher, and lay this night by the Ter- 
rena, or the little ice magazine, about 200 fathoms long and 50 
broad. Five verſts from Terrene is another ice magazine, which 
is ſeven fathoms long and three broad; and ten verſts further, all 
upon the ſame river, is yet a third; five verſts from which laſt 
is the riſe of the river Akachon, which falls into the Tuna. 

From Yalmanka we departed the gth of Fuly, 1737, and ar- 
rived at Ochotſka the 19th of Auguſt, We reſted ſeven days upon 
the road, and travelled thirty-four. It may be ſaid, in general, 
from Fakutſei to the ford of the river Bela the road is tolerable ; 
but from thence to Ochotſea as troubleſome as one can eaſily 
imagine, lying always upon the ſteep banks of rivers, or through 
thick woods: The banks of the rivers are full of looſe round 
ſtones, ſo difficult to paſs, that it is ſurpriſing how the horſes can 
travel over them, The higher the hills, the more miry they are ; 
and on the very tops of them are ſuch bogs and ſloughs, that if 
a horſe breaks the ſurface he finks without any poſſibility of re- 
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covering him : it is terrible to ſee the earth bending like waves 
for ten fathoms round one, The beſt time of travelling from 
Fakutſhi is from the beginning of ſummer until the month of 
Fuly; for if they wait 'till Augu/t they are in danger of being 
ſurpriſed by the ſnow, which falls very early on the mountains. 
We took our departure from Ochotſta on the 4th of Ocfober, 
in the Fortuna packet-boat, which had failed thither from Kamt/- 
chatła. At night there was ſuch a leak in our veſſel, that the 
people below were up to their knees in water ; and though we 
worked with two pumps, and baled it with kettles and pans, 
and whatever fell in our way, yet the water decreaſed very little : 
beſides our veſſel was ſo heavily laden that it came over the gun- 
nel. We had therefore no other means of ſaving our lives than 
by lightening the veſſel, for at this time there was a dead calm; 
fo that all upon deck, or about the ſides of the ſhip, was imme- 
diately thrown overboard : but as this produced very little ad- 
vantage, about 400 pood was caſt out of the hold, which re- 
lieved us; the water in the veſſel began to decreaſe, and at laſt 
was intirely cleared, However, the pumps were ſtil] kept going, 
and no body except the ſick were excuſed : in this manner we 
failed 'till the 14th of October. Beſides the continual fatigue of 
pumping we were expoſed to violent cold and continual fleet. 
This day at nine in the morning we arrived at the mouth of 
the Bol/chata-reka ; but, as if all our voyage was to be unfortunate, 
our ſailors, not knowing whether the tide was ebbing or flowing, 
miſtook the ebb for the flood, and ran into the mouth of the 
river. They were no ſooner come to the broken water, which 
is very great at the beginning of the ebb or flood even in the 
calmeſt weather, and was at preſent much increaſed by a ſtrong 
north wind, than we loſt all hopes of advancing up the ſtream, 
It was therefore the opinion of ſeveral, that we ſhould go out 
again to ſea, and wait the time of the flood : but lucky was it for 


us that we did not purſue this reſolution ; for during the whole 
week 
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week 'following there was ſuch a ſtrong north wind we ſhould in 
that caſe have been driven ſo far out to ſea that we muſt all have 
periſhed : but the majority inſiſted on running the veſſel on ſhore, 
which we did about 100 fathoms ſouth of the mouth of the river. 
In the evening, at the next high water, we took out the maſt, and 
the following day ſeveral planks ; the reſt was ſtove to pieces, and 
carried away by the fea, Now we could obſerve in what danger 
we had been, for we found all = planks of the veſſel quite black 
and rotten. 

We lived upon the dann «ill the 21ſt; and during our ſtay 
there happened an earthquake, but ſo inconfiderable that we hardly 
knew of it, but imputed the motion we obſerved to our having 
been toſſed fo long at ſea: however, ſome Kuriles who came 
down informed us, that in the place of their habitations it had been 
very violent, and that the water roſe exceeding high. On the 21ſt 
of October we entered the Bolſchara-reka in boats that were ſent 
to us from the fort, and on the 22d in the evening we arrived 
at the fort. 

Notwithſtanding that the journey from Jałuſſti to Kamtſchaths 
is very troubleſome, yet the return is tolerably agreeable ; for the 
veſſels that winter at Kamt/chatka depart early in the ſummer, 
when the weather is generally fair and the days long ; and at that 
time one can go by water even to the ferry of the river Bela or 
the Aldan, and from thence on horſeback to Fatutſti. The only 
trouble that they have is before they come to the croſs of Fudoma, 

In my return I came from Ochotſea to Fudoma i in ſeven days, 
and from thence to the mouth of the Mai in five days, and from 
thence to Jakutſki in five days more; ſo all together make 17: 
| however, upon account of the rapidity of the ſtream, the paſſage up 
the Uda, which I have made in five days, ſometimes coſts five or 
ſix weeks, 
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Cklanſtoy fort, two commiſiaries 


murdered there 23 
Adultery, not finful 204 
puniſhed with death by the 

Koreki 224 


how puniſhed by the Kuriles 237 
America, accounts of that part, which 
lies direQly eaſt from Kamtſchat- 
ka, collected from Mr. Steller's 
journal 
its climate, ſoil, and produce 
natives of, their dreſs, food, and 
language 
American boats, a deſcription of, 
Americans, their behaviour to ſtrangers, 


and their ſigns for land being near 49 


Animals, domeſtic, none, except dogs, 
cows, and horſes 
religious regard for 

Arrows, poiſoned, dangerous to be wound- 


108 
205 


ed with 202 
Aru, a ſea fowl, deſcribed 154 
Atlaſef, firſt diſcovery of Kamtſchatka 

attributed to 241 


defeats the rebels, exacts tribute 
from the people, and builds the 
upper Kamtſchatkoi fort ibid. 
returns with the Kamtſchatka tribute 242 
is made chief of the Coſſacks, returns 
to Kamtſchatka, plunders a Chi- 
neſe boat, and is impriſoned ibid. 
is freed from priſon, and ſent com- 
miſſary to Kamtſchatka 


244 
cruelty of, to thoſe under his com- 


mand ibid. 
defeats the rebels 245 
is accuſed by the Coſſacks 3 


Page 

Atlafof, again — and his goods 

confiſcate 247 

eſcapes and flies ibid. 

differences between him and the Coſ- 

ſacks enquired into ibid. 

murdered by the Coſſacks 248 
Author, journal of, in his paſſage from 


Jakutſki to Kamtſchatka 274 
is in danger of being loſt 279 
B 
Balagans, how built, and uſe of 182 
Bears, fierceneſs of 100 
remarkable fondneſs of, to wo- 
men IOL 
how killed before the uſe of fire- 
arms ibid. 
what uſe made of 10 


Beavers, ſea, reſemblance and colour of, 130 
care of, to their young, and different 


methods of catching them 131 
Bering's iſland, ſituation and extent of 50 
its mountains and ſoil 51 
obſervations made from 53 
tides in 54 
waters of, their medicinal virtues 5 5 
Birds, plenty of 152 
ſpecies of, ſ:nt to the Imperial Mu- 
ſeum 153 
ſtorm. See llaria 
ſmall, found at Kamtſchatka 162 


Boats, two methods of making, and ma- 
nagement of 

Boils, a dangerous diſeaſe, how cored 

Bride, the difficulty and danger in ob- 


186 


1 21 
Broek, hot, ſituation and courſe of 75 
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Canoe, trouble of making, and the in- 
habitants eſteem for 184 
Cat, ſea, a deſcription of 124 
a conjecture of the inhabitants con- 
cerning 125 
fierceneſs of, in combating with each 


other 126 
a battle of, related by Mr. Stel- 

ler 5 127 
128 


129 
130 


fondneſs of, for their young 
humorous tricks of, in the water 
how catched upon Bering's iſland 
Channel between Matma and Japan de- 
ſcribed 40 
Japaneſe account of, the ſame as the 
Europeans 41 
Charetonef, John, marches againſtthe re- 
bellious Koreki, and is killed 257 
Chiefs, appointed by her Imperial Majeſty 180 
Chugotchi, a chieftain, a brave defence 
made by, againſt the Coſſacks 261 
Cobelef, reckoned the firſt governor of 
Kamtſchatka, builds a fort, and 
athers voluntary tribute 
gathers taxes from the Koreki 
Commiſſaries, a ſucceſſion of, from Vaſili 


242 
243 


Koleſof until the great inſurrection 
of Kamtſchatka 254 
murdered by the Yukageri and the 
Koreki 25 
irregular conduct of a ibid. 
Cormorants, a deſcription of two kinds of 154 
ſingular manner of catching 155 


200 
201 


acks, killed by ſtrata 
* afraid of — — careſſes 
mutiny, and murder their chiefs, and 
» ſeize on their effect: 249 
march againſt the rebels, obtain a 
victory, bring the villages under 
ſubjection, and make the Kuriles 
tribatary -- 046 
their chief ſurpriſed and burnt, and 


the murderers puniſhed 251 
put Alexi Petroloſki under arreſt 256 
deprive the commiſſaries of their au- 

thority = 256 
puniſhed with death ibid. 
again mutiny ibid. 
of Kamtſchatka, living and occu- 

pations of 267 
differ from the natives 268 
make ſpirits and brandy 269 
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Coſacks, riches of, how acquired 269 
Court/hip, the manner of 212 
of the Koreki 232 
Cow, ſea, See manati 
F D 
Dead bodies, given to the dogs 220 
the ceremony uſed at the burialof 221 
ſuperſtitious notions concerning ibid. 


the Koreki manner of burning, and 


celebrating the memory of 233 
Kuriles manner of burying 238 
Deer, deſcription of 104 


Diet, its ſeveral names, and how cooked 193 
Diſeaſes, principal, what, and how thought 


to be inflicted 217 
ſuppoſed to be incurable 218 
Dogs, colour and ſwiftneſs of 106. 


more uſeſul than horſes for travelling 107 
bred to hunt, how fed 108. 
deſcription of 1 
for travelling with, and 


furniture of, 
the manner of driving ibid. 
value of 197 
Dreams, great regard paid to 206 


Ducks, the names and an account of eleven 
different ſpecies of 
_—_ drakes of, particularly beau- 


159 


160 
E 
Eagle, four ſpecies of 162 
Mats — 63 
at the Kamtſchatkoi fort 70 
Expeditions, ſent out 257 
F 
Fiſhes, an account of 137 
Sword. See Kaſatki 
Mokoe, a deſcription of 141 
various ſorts of 142 
eat plenty of 143 
ed, different ſpecies of 145 
Gorbuſhe, or Crookback, deſcribed 147 
particular ſorts of, change their co- 
lours 148 
ſmelts, three ſpecies of 151 
herrings, (the ſame as thoſe in Eu- 
rope) how caught by the Kamtſ- 
chadales 152 
| Fib 
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F;4, the Samojeds' manner of treating, 
by Mr. Steller 


194 
methods of preſerving, by the dif- 


ferent people 1 
Ford, a melancholy inſtance of the great 
ſcarcity of 141 


Fort, Ochotſkoy, ſituation of, and buildings 24 
Udeſkoy, buildings and ſoil of 26 
Ruſſian in Kamtſchatka, an account 

of the —.— ſtate of 263—266 

Forult, ſea, where greateſt plenty of 153 
freſh water : 158 
land + 162 

Faxes, valuable ſkins of 95 

; difficult to catch, an inftance of ibid. 

2 plenty of, and beſt time to hunt 96 
uriles' manner of catching, pecu- 
liar to themſelves ibid. 

Furniture, houſhold, what it conſiſts of 184 


G 
Garlick, wild, uſefulneſs and medicinal 


virtues of 


8 

an effectual remedy for the ſcurvy 89 

Geeſe, ſeven kinds of 158 

method of catching, fingular ibid. 
Glutton, a ſort of weaſel, greatly eſleemed 


by the Kamtſchadales 99 
paws of, uſed as an ornament by 
the women ibid. 
dexterity of, in killing the deer 100 
gluttony of ibid. 
God, extraordinary notions of 176 
opinions of 203 
feared leſs than the devil, 204 
Goods, what ſorts of, demanded in Kamtſ- 
chatka 271 
you profits ariſing from 272 
rought from Kamtſchatka pay 
duty ibid. 
| H 
Harchin, chief of the rebels, reſolves to 
attack the Ruſſian veſſels 261 
meets the Ruſſians, and makes pro- 
poſals to them ibid. 
is made priſoner 262 
Herbs, uſeful to the inhabitants 83 
kipri, its uſe and virtues 88 
Honey, how preſerved from the bears by 
the Ruſſians 101 
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Horſe, ſea, where caught 120 


deſcribed by Frederick Marten, notes 1 24 
Hunters, Vitimſky, their toil and rigorous 


laws 109 
enter into a company, and appoint a 

chief 111 
their trap - pits deſcribed 112 
their method of hunting with nets 113 
report their ſucceſs to the chief 114 


acting contrary to orders puniſned 115 
Huts, the manner of building, and a de- 
ſcription of 181 
of the Koreki and Tchukotſkoi, how 
made 226 


of the Kuriles 236 


I 


Js, errors of former geographers cor- 
reed in regard to 39 
Ine/ei, John, marches againſt, and brings 
to ſubmiſſion, the Kamtſchadales 
upon the Awatſcha F 254 
Inſets, ſwarms of 164 
reſembling a louſe, Mr. Steller's ac- 
count of 165 
Inftruments, warlike, forbid to be fold 185 
Ttatka, well known to naturaliſts, a de- 


ſcription of 173 
Iron, want of, a great inconvenience 66 
how ſupplied with 67 
ſuppoſed to be long known at 
Kamtſchatka 185 
the inhabitants curious management 
of ibid. 
Nand, Shantanſkoy, product of 27 


Schumtſchu, the firſt Kurilſkoy, ſitu- 
ation, mountains, and inhabitants of 34 
Schumtſchu, channel between, and 
the Kurilſkaya Lopatka, deſcribed 35 
Paromuſir, the ſecond Kurilſkoy, ſitu- 
ation, and inhabitants of ibid. 
Sirinki, the third Kurilſkoy, and On- 
necutan the ſourth, ſituations of 36 
Kurilſki, Mr. Muller's account of 37 
Eturpu and Erupe, Keek-Kuriles na- 
tives of, their language and trade 39 
Matma, ſubject to Japan, ſituation of 40 
neareſt to Japan, Mr. Steller's ac- 
count of their product, natives, 
and trade 42 


Bering. See Bering 8 8 | 
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Page 
Kamt/chatka, fituation of 9 
rivers of 12 


Kam 


rivulets and remarkable mountains of 15 


prine pal roads of, with cheir diſtan- 
ces laid down 28—33 
its ſoil, product, weather, and air 57—61 


riches of, what 95 
beaſts of ibid. 
ſea beaſts of 115—137 


natives of, their cuſtoms and man- 


ners 169 
language of 171 
conquzlt of 
2 — of, rebel and muider the 

tax -gatherers 243 
trade of, its firſt riſe and profits 270 


tſchadales, divided into northern and 
ſouthern people, different ſitua- 


tions of 170 
have a particular cuſtom in giving 
names to things 171 


the names of, ſome conjectures con- 
cernin 172 

diſtinguiſh themſelves by particular 
names 173 

uncertain from whence they came, 
and when they firſt ſettled at 


- Kamtſchatka ibid. 
antiquity of, by Mr. Steller ibid, 


their great knowledge of the virtues 

and uſes of the natural product of 

their country ; 174 
why thought to take their origin 

rom the Mungals ibid, 
ſuppoſed to be driven to Kamtſchat- 

ka by the tyranny of the eaſtern 

conquerors f I 
employments of, in the different 

eaſons 187 
dreſs of 199 
women, uſe paint 


Kamitſchathoi fort 2 
Karaginſtey iſland, inhabited by the Koreki 17 
Kaſatki, (talſely called the Sword fiſh) en- 
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Page 


Kamt/chadales, the arms of, how made 202 


their manner of marching 203 
have a religious regard for animals 205 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian faith ibid. 
ceremonies of 205 
their feaſts and d'verſions 207 
their manner of obtaining a friend 210 
have two or three wives 215 
their unconcern at being put to 


death 262 
are converted to Chriſtianity, and ri- 

dicule their former barbarity 263 

l 


mity of, to the whale 139 
feared by the fiſhermen ibid, 
deſcription of, by Mr. Steller 140 


Kaleſof makes the firſt expedition againſt 


the Kuriles 243 
is in danger from the Koreki ibid. 
ſent from Jakutſki to enquire into 

the conduct of the mutineers 252 
puniſhes the mutineers, and reduces 


to obedience the Kuriles 254 


Koreki, where their habitations begin, 


and their forts deſcribed 16 
two nations of, have different lan- 
guages 170 


languageof, and mannerof ſpeaking 172 
fixed reſemble the Kamtſchadales 222 


- a deſcription of their cuſtoms and 


habits 223 
think themſelves happy 224 
more honeſt and induſtrious than the 


Kamtſchadales 225 
in eating uncleanly 220 
religion of 22 


civil policy of, and punctual obſer- 


vance of an oath 231 
courtſhips and marriages of 232 
have great ſondneſs for children ibid. 


reduced to obedience 2 


192 5 
their method of travelling with dogs 196 K7egezef, commiſſary of the upper Kamtſ- 5 


have no inconvenience from cold 19 
their method of making war ibid, 
their barbarous treatment to their 


priſoners 200 


their private differences uſeful to the 


a a 
8 


Coſſacks ibid. 
bravely defend themſelves againſt 
the Coſſacks 201 


deſperate reſolution of, rather than 
fabm it to the enemy ibid, 


chatkoi fort, ſeizes the commiſſary 
of the lower fort, plunders it, and 


— the command to Bogdan 


anaſhof 25 2 


Kuriles, twe different nations of, their 


names and ſituations 170 
their manner of ſpeaking 172 
manners and perſons of, deſcribed 245 
ſacrifice to idols 2 
manner of travelling ibid, 


Kuriler, 
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Page 
Turilus, how they receive and entertain 
- viſitants 237 
have averſion to twins 238 
Kutchu, their god fo called, reproached 
by them 203 
L 
Lion, ſea, a deſcription of 120 
fierceneſs of, and different methods 
of killin 121 
ſkins, uſe © 122 


the male's great tenderneſs for the 
female, and their care of their 


young ibid. 
Liquor, what 195 
made from the muſhroom 208 


Lift of ſome plants, beaſts, fiſhes, and 
birds, with their names in the 
Engliſh, Ruſſian, Kamtſchatka, 
Koratſki, and Kurilſki languages 163 

Lizards, numerous, the natives' ſuper- 


ſtitious notions of 165 
M 
Manati, or ſea cow 132 
eyes of, remarkably ſmall ibid. 
love of, to each other extraor- 
dinary 134 
fleſh of, its tafte and reſemblance 135 


a deſcription of, found in the rivers 
of South-America, and at the Phi- 
lippine Iſlands, by Captain Dam- 
pier, notes ibid, 
cin of, of great uſe to privateers, 
notes 136 
Marching, to battle, manner of, remark- 
able 203 
Marmzitas, abound in Kamtſchatka 98 
ſkins of, uſed for cloathing by the 


. Koreki ibid. 
a deſcription of 99 
Marriage, how conſtituted 213 
feaſt, ceremonies at the 2'4 
when forbidden 215 


Koreki manner of 232 
Marten, Frederick, his account of the ſeal, 
ſea dog, and horſe, notes 123,124 


Medicines, what they conſiſt of 217 
uſed for the ſcurvy 218 
uſed in various diſorders 21 


Metals and Minerals, none found in Kamtſ- 
chatka, reaſons aſſigned for it 79 


Page 
Mountain, Awachinſky, ſituation and fires 
of 67 


Tulbatchinſky. fires of : 69 
Kamtſchatka, its height and circuit ibid. 
burning, conjeCtures of, by Mr. Steller 71 
burning, the Kamtſchadales' notions 


and ſears of 75 
Murder, &c. not thought ſinſul 204 
how puniſhed by the Koreki 232 


ſelf, frequent among the Kuriles 2-8 
Muſhroom, liquor made from, dangerous 2c8 
in great eſteem among the Koreki 209 


N 
Natives of Kamtſchatka in general 169 
three different people, their names, 
and boundaries 170 
ancient ſtate of 175 
manner of living 176 
their happineſs and unhappineſs, 
what ibid. 
ſelf - murder formerly frequent 
amon ibid. 
are cruel and luſtful ibid. 
trade of, with the Koreki, and be- 
haviour of to each other 177 
ignorance of, in numbering 178 
their months, a table of ibid. 
laws of I 


ſuperſtitious notions of, greatly abo- 
liſhed fince the arrival of the 


Ruſſians 180 
reſolution of, to deſtroy all the 

Ruſſians | 258 
enter into open rebellion 25 


ſail up the river Kamtſchatka, kill 
all the Coſſacks in their way, and 
ſet fire to their huts; take the 
lower Kamtſchatkoi fort. maſſacre 
all the people, and burn their 


houſes ibid, 

are oppoſed and thrown into con- 
fuſion 260 
their chief eſcapes in diſguiſe ibid, 
are defeated and killed 261 
make a brave defence ibid. 
"Needle, eye of, dexteroufly ſupplied 185 
Nettles, the great uſe of 91 

0 


9 
Ochotſka, paſſage by ſea to, diſcovered 


by Coſmus Socolof 256 
Offerings, 
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203 
115 


116 


Offerings, manner of making 
Otter, very common in Kamtſchatka 
how hunted, and what uſe made of 
its ſkin 


P 


Paulutſeoy ſent to make diſcoveries, and 
defeats the Tchukotſkoi 
Petrof,, Athanaſius, with Coſſacks and 
the Yukageri, defeats the Olutores, 
and deſtroys their ſtrong places 2 55 
murdered by the Yukageri ibid, 
Phyſicians, (old women) their treatment 
of the ſick 
Plant, ſweet, deſcription of 
brandy diſtilled from it by the 
Ruſſians ibid. 
how gathered and prepared 86 
Mr. Steller's remarks on the brandy 
made of 87 
uſed for food, a deſcription of 8 l 


257 


Kamtſchadales' knowledge of, by 
Mr, Steller 91 
medicinal, account of 92 
uſed for cloathing, &c, variouſly 
prepared 923 
Procellaria, or ſtorm birds 155 


R 


Rams, ſtone and wild, a deſcription of 104 
Rats, three kinds of, deſeribed ibid. 


neſts and food of 105 
retiring, alarming to the Kamtſ- 
chadales ibid. 
regularity of, in marching 106 
Rebellions, an account of two 202 
of Kamtſchatka 259 
the cauſe of, enquired into 262 
Rebels, number of, drowned 202 
defeated by Atlaſof 245 
puniſhed 262 
Rein- deer uſed to travel with 228 
Rivers, ſhores of, deſcribed 22 
Ochotſka 23 


Urak, rapid and dangerous for veſſels 2 5 
Ude 26 
Amur, riſe and fall of 
Roads, deſcribed, and their diſtances laid 
down 28—33 
between Jakutſki and Kamtſchatka, 
deſcribed, with their ſituations, 
diſtances, and difficulty in tra- 
velling 
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Roots, their uſefulneſs to the inhabitants 83 
of the ſaranne, how uſed 84 


Ruſſia, Empreſs of, appoints chieſs 180 
ſends miſſionaries 205.265 
Ruſſians give names to the different na- 
tions of Kamtſchatka 171 


means uſed by, to obtain a no-kw 


ledge of Kamtſchatka 229 
8 
Sables of Kamtſchatka, properties of 97 


— of before the conqueſt, and 
ittle value of them at that time ibid. 
Kamtſchadalfs' method of taking 98 


Vitimſky, valuable 109 
ſcarce in Siberia ibid. 
relation of, by the hunters 110 
Salmon, its uſe to the inhabitants 143 
Salt, want of, inconvenient 66 


how ſupplied with | 0 
Saranne, five ſpecies of, reckoned by Mr. 
Steller : 84 
Seals, four ſorts of 115 
the author's relation of one taken in 


the Great River ibid. 
milk of, uſed medicinally 117 
different ways of killing them ibid. 
ſkins of, variouſly uſed 117,118 
head of, great reſpect ſhewn to it 118 


fleſh and fat of, eſteemed delicious 
food ibid. 
deſcription of, by Frederick Marten 123 


Shamans, or conjurers, conjuration of 206 
Koreki, of great repute 230 
extraordinary ſeats of ibid. 

Sheep, why ſcarce 108 


Shepethof leaves Kamtſchatka, fortifies 
himſelf againſt the Olutores, and 
arrives at Jakutſki with tribute 252 
Shrubs, ſlantza, its plenty, &c. and the 
uſe and quality of its nuts 82 
different ſorts of, their uſe and virtue 83 


vodinitza, Mr. Steller's account of ibid. 

Sin, mortal, what reckoned ſo 205 
Sirukof, and his followers, murdered by 

the Koreki 242 

| Skins, how prepared 188 

dying and ſewing of 189 

glue made of 190 

Sledges, danger of, in travelling with 197 

Snow, its bad effects upon the eyes 65 

remedy for it, by Mr. Steller 66 

ſhoes, make and uſe of 197 
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Soul, notions of the immortality of 204 
Spanberg, Captain, his deſcription of the 
Kurilikci iſlands, not reconcileable 
to Mr. Muller's 41 
Spider, = women's notions of the effects a 
0 164 
Springs, hot, where found 72 
ſtones and clay found about the 
mouths of, deſcribed 73 
heat in each, a table of the different 
degrees of, by De l' Iſle's and Fa- 
renheit's thermometer 4 
of Kamtſchatka never freeze, whole- 
ſomeneſs of the waters of, and 


plenty of fiſh in 78 
Stanovoy ridge, a deſcription of, and the 
danger in paſling 21 


Steller, Mr. his obſervations of the ap- 
| arance of the country about 
amtſchatka 77 
accounts for the frequent earth- 
quakes about Kamtſchatka ibid, 
his account of the ſea lion 122 
his deſcription of an uncommon ſea 
beaſt, which he ſaw on the coaſt 


of America 136 
his account of fiſhes 148 
his account of the Stariki and Glu- 
piſha fowls | 15 
Stones, &c. different kinds of, their uſe 80 
Swan, common in Kamtſchatka 158 
T 


Tax-gatherers, murdered, paying taxes the 
cauſe of it 243 

Tcherekof, Peter, is fallen upon, has his 

| ſtores, &c. plundered, and ten of 


his men killed 248 
remarkable event during his govern- 

ment ibid. 

Tchukotſkoi, an account of 226 

manner of living ay 

travel with rein-deer 228 

are defeated 257 


Teghil, a chieftain, after a long defence, 


murders his wife and children, 

and kills himſelf 262 
Theft, thought reputable 232 
Theodot, a Ruſſian, a tradition of 240 


murdered by the Koreki, &c. ibid. 
Tides, in the Penſchinſka ſea and Eaſtern 

Ocean, obſervations of, by the 

author 165 
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Tides, the moon's effects on the ebbs 
and floods of 166 
methods followed in making obfer- 
vations On 16 
Travellers, danger of, and how they ſe- 
cure themſelves from ſtorms 198 
the beſt time for, to travel in 199 
Trees, lareh, white poplar, &c. uſe of, 
and where produced 81 
birch, bark of, eat by the in- 
habitants, how prepared ibid. 
birch, differs from that of Europe 82 
white poplar, Mr. Steller's obſerva- 


tions of ibid. 

ſallow and alder, and their barks, 
uſe of ibid. 
hawthorn, fruit of ibid. 
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Veſſel, Japaneſe, wrecked, and the crew 
murdered 258 
Vice, extraordinary notions of 204 
Villages, appearance of 183 


Virtue, notions of 
Volcano. See mountain. 


Utenſils, neceſſary, what they conſiſt of 184 
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Var, method of making 19 
among themſelves, the end of bit 


204 


carried on by ſtratagem 2CS 

the Koreki manner of making, and 
their arms 234 
Wells, two large, waters of, &c. 76 


Whales, number of, where 
how caught by the different peo- 
ple, and their ceremonies uſed on 
dragging them to ſhore 138 
a delicate proviſion, how prepared ibid. 
an engagement between them, and 
the kaſatki, related by Mr. Steller 139 
_ advantages derived from 140 
e bad effects of eating the fat of 141 
a curious chain made of the bones of 186 


137 


Widow, how obtained in marriage 214 
ſins of, firſt taken away 215 
Winds, violent, figns of 
Wolves, numerous 100 
hurtful to the inhabitants 103 
IPamen, ſhyneſs of, to ſtrangers 215 
fruitfulneſs of, and their manner of 
delivery 216 


omen, 
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| Women uſe means to forward and prevent Y 
| their having children 217 . 
'1 | | treatment of, to twins and children Yecoly, bread ſo called , 193 
il | born in a ſtorm ibid, Yukageri, reduced to obedience 255 
3 „ medicines uſed by, to haſten delivery 218 7 
wandering Koreki, make themſelves | 


diſa ble 224 Zinoveef is ſent chief on an expedition 242 
fixed Koreki, adorn themſelves ibid. ſacceeds Cobelof as commiſſary, 


odd ceremonies uſed by, in naming brings things into order, returns 
| their children 233 to — wich the tribute, and 
1 World, opinions of the formation of 204 is d by Koleſof 243 
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